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FOREWORD 


. " ^ 1 HEN Elbert Hubbard was storing up in his Scrap Book 

>V\ , the fruits of other men’s genius, he did not contemplate 
% 'r., ^ volume for publication He was merely gathering 

\ ^ provisions for his own refreshment and delec- 

tation s*. s®» 

To glance at the pages of his Scrap Book is to realize 
how far and wide he pursued the quest, into what scented rose gardens 
of Poetry, and up what steep slopes of Thought. To Alpine Valleys of 
classical literature it led him, and through forests and swamps of contem- 
porary writing. For him it was the quest that mattered, it was the 
quest he loved 

The Reader will remember Keats’ dream of “ a very pleasant life.” 


“ I had an idea that a Man might pass a very pleasant life 
in this manner: Let him on a certain day read a certain page 
of full Poesy or distilled Prose, and let him wander with it, 
and niuse uijon it, and reflect from it, and dream upon it: 
until it becomes stale — ^But when will it do so? Never — 
When a man has arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect 
^y one grand and spiritual passage serves him as a start- 
ing-post towards all the ‘ two-and-thirty Palaces.’ How 
happy is such a voyage of conception, what delicious, dili- 
gent indolence! ” 


Elbert Hubbard’s lifelong labor has placed in all our hands the power 
to realize Keats’ dream. Here in Hubbard’s Scrap Book the Reader 
will find “ full Poesy ” and “ distilled Prose,” of a pleasing savor to the 
tongue and a strangely nourishing relish to the intelligence. 

Let the reader browse but a moment and — ^to use Keats’ image — ^he 
will find the sails of his soul set for one of those high voyages of the 
spirit which give to life its most exalted meaning, and bring back as 
cargo the thrice-tried gold of ecstasy and vision. 

What inspired Elbert Hubbard should set otho: pulses to beating. 
What stimulated and uplifted him should furnish others with strength 
for the struggle against the eroding sameness of the wwrkaday wotM. 
Such at least is the purpose to which the book is dedicated ; sa(h is the 
pious hope of Elbert Hubbard’s literary ^ecutors. 
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I^^^^g|HEREisanancientlegendwhich 
tells us that when a man first 
j I achieved a most notable deed 
he wished to explain to his tribe 
what he had done. As soon as 
he began to speak, however, he was smitten 
with dumbness, he lacked words, and 
sat down. Then there arose — according to 
the story — a masterless man, one who had 
taken no part in the action of his fellow, 
who had no special virtues, but afflicted — 
that is the phrase—with the magic of the 
necessary words. He saw, he told, he de- 
scribed the merits of the notable deed in 
such a fashion, we are assured, that the 
words became alive and walked up and 
dowm in the hearts of all his hearers.” 
Thereupon, the tribe seeing that the words 
were certainly alive, and fearing lest the 
man with the words would hand down imtrue 
tales about them to their children, they took 
and killed him. But later they saw that the 
magic was in the words, not in the man. 


— Kipling 
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ELBERT HUBBARD’S SCRAP BOOK 


PROVIDENCE— AN APOLOGUE 


other evening I was a little late in going down to dinner, and 
reason : I noticed a number of dead bees l 3 dng on the 
lookout where I am accustomed to work — a sight that I 
spring. The poor things had come in through the 
window. When the windows were closed they found them- 
prisoners. Unable to see the transparent obstacle, they had 
M hurled themselves against the glass panes on all sides, east, north, 
south and west, until at last they fell to the floor exhausted, and 
&-S»s:^^iSM»died. But, yesterday, I noticed among the bees, a great drone, 
much stronger than the bees, who was far from being dead, who, in fact, was very much 
alive and was dashing himself against the panes with all his might, like the great beast 
that he was. ‘‘Ah 1 my fine friend,’’ said I, “it would have been an evil day for you had I 
not come to the rescue. You would have been done for, my fine fellow; before nightfall 
you would be lying dead, and on coming up-stairs, in the evening with my lamp, I would 
have found your poor little corpse among those of the other bees.” Come, now, like the 
Emperor Titus I shall mark the day by a good deed : let us save the insect’s life. Perhaps 
in the eyes of God a drone is as valuable as a man, and without any doubt it is more 
valuable than a prince. 

I threw open the window, and, by means of a napkin, began chasing the insect toward 
it; but the drone persisted in flying in the opposite direction. I then tried to capture it 
by throwing the napkin over it. When the drone saw that I wished to capture it, it lost 
its head completely; it bounded furiously against the glass panes, as though it would 
smash them, took a fresh start, and dashed itself again and again against the glass. 
Finally it flew the whole length of the apartment, maddened and desperate. “ Ah, you 
tyrant!” it buzzed. “ Despot! you would deprive me of liberty 1 Cruel executioner, why 
do you not leave me alone? I am happy, and why do you persecute me?” 

After trying very hard, I brought it down and, in seizing it with the napkin, I involun- 
tarily hurt it. Oh, how it tried to avenge itself I It darted out its sting; its little nervous 
body, contracted by my fingers, strained itself with all its strength in an attempt to 
sting me. But I ignored its protestations, and, stretching my hand out the window, 
opened the napkin. For a moment the drone seemed stunned, astonished; then it calmly 
took flight out into the infinite. 

Well, you see how I saved the drone. I was its Providence, But (and here is the moral of 
my story) do we not, stupid drones that we are, conduct ourselves in the same manner 
toward the providence of God? We have our petty and absurd projects, oxir small and 
narrow views, our rash designs, whose accomplishment is either impossible or injurious 
to ourselves. Seeing no farther than our noses and with our eyes fixed on our immediate 
aim, we plunge ahead in our blind infatuation, like madmen. We would succeed, we 
would triumph; that is to say, we would break our heads against an invisible obstacle. 

And when God, who sees all and who wishes to save us, upsets our designs, we stupidly 
complain againstHim, we accuse His Providence.We do not comprehend that in puni^- 
ing us, in overturning our plans and causing us suffering. He is doing all this to ddiver 
us, to open the Incite to us —Fic^or Hugo. 
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T IS not possible to have the 
pictures or statues of 
Cyrus, Alexander, Csesar, 
I "tiic kings or great 

personages of much later 
years; for the originals can not last, and 
the copies can not but leese of the life 
and truth. But the images of men’s wits 
and knowledges remain in books, ex- 
empted from the 


wrong of time, and Serene, I fold my j 
capable of perpet- Nor care for wind ; 
ual renovation ^ / rave no more *ga 

Neither are they For, lot my own si 
fitly to be called 

images, because I stay my haste, I 
they generate still. For what avails thi 
and cast their seeds I stand amid the e 
in the minds of And what is mine ; 
others, provoking 

and causing infinite Asleep, awake, by 
actions and opin- The friends I seek 
ions in succeeding No wind can drive 
ages: so that, if the Nor change the tid 
invention of the 

ship was thought What matter if I si 
sonoble, which car- I wait with joy the 
rieth riches and My heart shall reai 
commodities from And gamer up the ^ 
place to place, and 

consociateth the The waters know t 
mostremote The brook that spn 
regions in partici- So flows the good i 
pation of their Unto the soul of pu 
fruits, how much 

more are letters to The stars come nig 
be magnified, The tidal wave unt 
which as ships, Nor time nor space 
pass through the Can keep my oum t 
va^ sea of time, “Waitmg,”fe 

and make ^es so 

distant to participate of the wisdom, 
illuminations, and inventions the one of 
the other? — Francis Bacon, 

X is Ihe Ind i a n summer, Xhe rising 

sun blazes throi^h the misty air 
l&e a confiagratkin. A yellowish, smoky 
fills the atmo^jhere, and a filmy 
mist lies like a silver lining on the sky. 

wind is soft and low. It wafts to 
the odor oi finest kaves, timt 
wfited the <ir^)|)h3^ hrancdies, or 
drop into the streaxm Xhor gCHgeous 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea: 

I rave no more Against time or fate. 
For, lot my own shall come to me, 

I stay my haste, I make delays: 

For what avails this eager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 

Asleep, awake, by night or day. 

The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray. 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


tints are gone, as if the autiininal rains 
had washed them out. Orange, yellow 
and scarlet, all are changed to one melan- 
choly russet hue ^ Xhe birds, too, have 
taken wing, and have left their roofless 
dwellings. Not the whistle of a robin, 
not the twitter of an eavesdropping 
swallow, not the carol of one sweet, 
familiar voice. All gone. Only the dis- 
mal cawing of a 


What matter if I stand alone? 

I waif with joy the coming years: 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And gamer up the fruit of tears. 


crow, as he sits 
and cirrses that the 
harvest is over; or 
the chit-chat of an 
idle squirrel, the 
noisy denizen of a 
hollow tree, the 
mendicant friar of 
a large parish, the 
absolute monarch 
of a dozen acorns. 

— ^Longfellow. 


^HAX moods, 
^ what passions. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights. 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 

The stars come nightly to the sky. 

The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time nor space, nor deep nor high. 
Can keep my oum away from me, 

“ Waitmg,** by John Burroughs 


I alone? what nights of des- 

ning years: pair and gathering 

here it has sown, storms of anger, 

It of tears, what sudden cruel- 

ties and amazing 
^ own, and draw tendernesses are 

r in yonder heights, buried and hidden 

i equal law and implied in 

lelights, every love story! 

What a waste is 
f to the sky, there of exquisite 

le sea; ^ things! So each 

n deep nor high, spring sees a mil- 

y from me, lion glorious be- 

hn Burroughs ginnings, a sunlit 

heaven in every 
opening leaf, warm perfection in every 
stirring egg, hope and fear and beauty be- 
yond computation in every forest tree; 
and in the autumn before the snows come 
they have all gone->of aU that incal- 
culable abundance of life, of all that hope 
and advent?^, excitement and delicious- 
ness, there is scarcely more to be found 
than a soiled twig, a dirty seed, a dead 
leaf, black mould, or a rotting feather. 

— H. G. Webs. 

Speech is the index of the mind.^ — Seneca. 
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tradition of the stage is 
a tradition of villains and 
heroes. Shakespeare was a 
devout believer in the exis- 
' tence of the true villain — ^the 
man whose terrible secret is that his 
fundamental moral impulses are by some 
freak of nature inverted, so that not only 
are love, pity, and honor loathsome to 
him, and the affec- 
tation of them War 


tuppence worth of social position, piety, 
comfort, and domestic affection, of which 
he, too,^ is often ironically defrauded by 
Fate. — George Bernard Shaw. 

I WAS passing along the street when 
a beggar, a decrepit old man, 
stopped me. H Swollen, tearful eyes, blue 
lips, bristling rags, 
imclean sores 


which society im- / do abhor; Oh, how horribly 

poses on him a con- And yet how sweet had poverty 

stant source of dis- The sound along the marching street gnawed that un- 
gust, but cruelty, Of drum or fife, and I forget happy being! 

destruction, and Broken old mothers, and the whole He stretched out 

perfidy are his Dark butchering without a souL to me a red, bloat- 

most luxurious ed, dirty hand... 

passions. This is a Without a soul — save this bright treat He moaned, he bel- 

totally different Of heady music, sweet as hell; lowed for help, 

phenomenon from And even my peace-abiding feet I began to rum- 

the survivals of the Go marching with the marching street, mage in all my 

ape and tiger in the For yonder goes the fife, pockets . . Neither 

normal man. The And what care I for human Life! purse, nor watch, 

average normal The tears fill my astonished eyes, nor even handker- 

man is covetous, And my full heart is like to break, chief did I find 

la 2 y, selfish; but he And yet it is embannered lies, Ihadtakennothing 

is not malevolent, A dream those drummers make, with me. 


nor capable of say- And the beggar 

ing to himself. Oh, it is wickedness to clothe still waited . . .and 

‘‘ Evil: be thou my Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks extended his hand, 

good.’’ He only Hidden in music like a queen which swayed and 

does wrong as a That in a garden of glory walks, trembled feebly, 

means to an end. Till good men love the thing they loathe; Bewildered, con- 

which he always Art, thou hast many infamies, fused, I ^ook that 

represents to him- But not an infamy like this. dirty, tremulous 

self as a right end. O, snap the fife and still the drum, hand heartily .... 

The case is exactly And show the monster as she is. “ Blame me not, 

reversed with a ‘^The IHusions of War,” by Bichard Le Gallienne brother ; I have 

villain ; and it is my nothing, brother.” 

melancholy duty to add that we some- The beggar man fixed his swollen eyes 

times find it hard to avoid a cynical upon me; his blue lips smiled — and in 

suspicion that the balance of social his turn he pressed my cold fingers, 

advantage is on the side of gifted vil- Never mind, brother,” he mumbled, 

lainy, since we see the able villain, Thanks for this also, brother. — This 

Mephistopheles-like,doingahugeamount also is an alms, brother.” 
of good in order to win the power to do I understood that I had received an al ms 
a little daring evil, out of which he is as from my brother. — “ The Beggar 

likely as not to be cheated in the end; by Ttir^nef. 
whilst your normal respectable man will ^ 

countenance, connive at, and grovel his Drudgery is as necessary to call out the 

way through all sorts of meanness, base- treasurers of the mind as harrowing and 

ness, servility, and cruel indifference to planting those of the earth, 

suffering in drd^ to enjoy a miserable — ^Margaret Fulter, 
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O make my readers reali 2 e 
what a philosopher is, I 
can only say that I am a 
philosopher. If you ask in- 
credulously,‘‘How, then, are 
so interesting?” I reply 
that there is nothing so interesting as 
philosophy, provided its materials are 
not spurious. 

For instance, take my own materials — 
humanity and the fine arts. Any studious, 
timorously ambitious bookworm can 
run away from the world with a few 
shelves foil of history, essays, descrip- 
tions, and criticisms, and, having pieced 
an illusory humanity and art out of the 
effects produced by his library upon 
his imagination, build some silly sys- 
tematization of his worthless ideas over 
the abyss of his own nescience. Such a 
philosopher is as dull and dry as you 
please; it is he who brings his profession 
into disrepute, especially when he talks 
much about art, and so persuades 
people to read him. Without having 
looked at more than fifty pictxires in 
his life, or made up his mind on the 
smallest point about one of the fifty, he 
will audaciously take it upon himself to 
explain the development of painting from 
Zeuxis and Apelles to Raphael and 
Michelangelo ^ ^ 

As to the way he will go on about music, 
of which he always has an awe-stricken 
conceit, it spoils my temper to think of 
it, especially when one remembers that 
musical composition is taught (a mon- 
strous pretension) in this country by 
people who read scores, and never by 
any chance listen to performances. 

Now, the right way to go to work — 
strange as it may appear — ^is to look at 
pictures until you have acquired the 
power of seeing them. If you look at 
several thousand good pictures every 
year, and form some sort of i^ractical 
judgcc^nt about every one of them — 
were it only that it is uot worth troub- 
ling over — iheix at the end of five years 
CMT so 3 ^u will, if you have a wise eye, be 
able to see what is actually in a picture, 
and not what you think is in it. Similaiiy, 
if you listen critically to music every day 
for a nuinber of years, you will, if you 



have a wise ear, acquire the power of 
hearing music. And so on with all the 
arts ^ ^ 

When we come to humanity it is still the 
same: only by intercourse with men and 
women can we learn any^ing about it. 
This involves an active life, not a con- 
templative one; for, unless you do some- 
thing in the world, you can have no real 
business to transact with men; and im- 
less you love and are loved, you can have 
no intimate relations with them. And 
you must transact business, wirepuU 
politics, discuss religion, give and re- 
ceive hate, love, and friendship with all 
sorts of people before you can acquire 
the sense of humanity. 

If you are to acquire the sense suffi- 
ciently to be a philosopher, you must do 
all these things unconditionally. You 
must not say that you will be a gentle- 
man and limit your intercourse to this 
class or that class; or that you will be a 
virtuous person and generalize about the 
affections from a single instance — ^unless, 
indeed, you have the rare happiness to 
stumble at first upon an all-enlightening 
instance. You must have no convictions, 
because as Nietzsche puts it, con- 
victions are prisons.” Thus, I blush to 
add, you can not be a philosopher and a 
good man, though you may be a philoso- 
pher and a great one. 

You will say, perhaps, that if this be so, 
there should be no philosophers; and 
perhaps you are right; but though I 
make you this handsome concession, I 
do not defer to you to the extent of 
ceasing to exist. 

After all, if you insist on the hangman, 
whose pursuits are far from elevating, 
you may very well tolerate the philoso- 
pher, even if philosophy involves philan- 
deriug; or, to put it another way, if, in 
spite of your hangman, you tolerate 
murder within the sphere of war, it may 
be necessary to tolerate comparatively 
venial irregularities within the sphere of 
philosophy ^ 

It is the price of progress; and, after 
all, it is the philosopher, and not you, 
who will bum for it. 

-Mjeorge Bernard Shaw. 
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summits of the Alps. . . . 
^ whole chain of steep cliffs 
of the 

inountains. 

Overhead a bright, mute, 
pale-green sky. A hard, cruel frost; firm, 
sparkling snow; from beneath the snow 
project grim blocks of ice-bound, wind- 
worn cliffs. 

Two huge masses, two giants rise aloft, 
one on each side of the horizon: the 
Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhom. 

And the Jungfrau says to its neighbor: 

What news hast thou to tell? Thou 
canst see better. — ^What is going on 
there below? 

Several thousand years pass by like one 
minute. And the Finsteraarhom rumbles 
in reply: Dense clouds veil the earth 
. . . Wait! 

More thousands of years elapse, as it 
were one minute. 

‘‘Well, what now?”inquires the Jungfrau. 
“ Now I can see; down yonder, below, 
ever3rthing is still the same: party- 
colored, tiny. The waters gleam blue; 
the forests are black; heaps of stones 
piled up shine gray. Around them small 
beetles are still bustling, — ^thou knowest, 
those two-legged beetles who have as yet 
been unable to defile either thou or me.’* 
“ Men? ” 

“ Yes, men.” 

Thousands of years pass, as it were one 
minute ^ ^ 

“ Well, and what now?” asks the Jung- 
frau ^ ^ 

“I seem to see fewer of the little beetles,” 
thimders the Finsteraarhom. “ Things 
have become clearer down below; the 
waters have contracted; the forests 
have grown thinner.” 

More thousands of years pass, as it were 
one minute. 

“ What dost thou see? ” says the Jung- 
frau ^ 

“ Things seem to have ^own clearer 
round us, close at hand,’’ replies the 
Finsteraarhom; “ well, and yonder, far 
away, in the valleys there is stiU a spot, 
and something is moving.” 

“ And now? ” inquires the Jungfrau, 
after other thousands of years, which 
are as one minute. 


“ Now it is well,” replies the Finsteraar- 
hom; “it is clean everywhere, quite 
white, wherever one looks . . . 

“ Everywhere is our snow, level snow and 
ice. Everything is congealed. It is well 
now, and calm.” 

“ Good,” said the Jungfrau. — “But thou 
and I have chattered enough, old fellow. 
It is time to sleep.” 

“ It is time! ” 

The huge mountains slumber; the green, 
clear heaven slumbers over the earth 
which has grown dumb forever. — “A 
Conversation, ” based on the fact that 
never yet has human foot trod either the 
Jungfrau or the Finsteraarhom, by Tur- 
genef ^ ^ 


^*^E said, “ I see.” And they said: 

“ He ’s crazy; cmcify him.” He still 
said: “ I see.” And they said: “ He ’s an 
extremist.” And they tolerated him. 
And he continued to say: “ I see.” And 
they said: “ He ’s eccentric.” And they 
rather liked him, but smiled at him. And 
he stubbornly said again: “ I see.” And 
they said: “ There ’s something in what 
he says.” And they gave him half an ear. 
But he said as if he ’d never said it before: 
“ I see.” And at last they were awake; 
and they gathered about him and built 
a temple in his name. And yet he only 
said: “ I see.” And they wanted to do 
something for him. “ What can we do to 
express to you our regret?” He only 
smiled. He touched them with the ends 
of his fingers and kissed them. What 
could they do for him? “ Nothing more 
than you have done,” he answered. And 
what was that? they wanted to know. 
“ You see,” he said, “ that ’s reward 
enough ; you see, you see.” — ^“The Proph- 
et,” by Horace Traubel. 


^I^EMBRANDT belongs to the breed 
.^^of artists which can have no pos- 
terity. His place is with the Michelange- 
los, the Shakespeares, the Beethovens. 
An artistic Prometheus, he stole the 
celestial fire, and with it put life into 
what was inert, and expressed the im- 
material and evasive sides of nature in 
his breathing forms. — Emile Midid. 
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' investiga- 

' blindness led me into 

the industrial world. And 
what a world it is! I must 
face unflinchingly a world of 
facts — Q. world of misery and degrada- 
tion, of blindness, crookedness, and sin, 
a world struggling against the elements, 
against the unknown, against itself. How 
reconcile this world 


of fact with the 
bright world of my 
imagining? ^ My 
darkness had been 
filled with the light 
of intelligence, and, 
behold, the outer 
day-lit world was 
stumbling and 
groping in social 
blindness. At first 
I was most un- 
happy; but deeper 
study restored my 
confidence ^ By 
learning the suffer- 
ings and burdens 
of men, I became 
aware as never be- 
fore of the life- 


Life! we ’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through 
cloudy weather; 
is hard to part when friends 
are dear — 

Perhaps H will cost a sigh, a 
tear; 

Then steal away, give little 
warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good-Night — but in 
some brighter clime 

Bid me Good-Moming. 

** life,” by Anna Letiiia Barbaidd 


power that has sur- 
vived the forces of darkness — ^the power 
which, thou^ never completely victor- 
ious, is continuously conquering. The 
very feet that we are still here carrying 
on the contest against the hosts of 
annihilation proves that on the whole 
the battle has geme for humanity. The 
WorM^s great heart has proved equal to 
the prodigious imdertaking which Gk)d 
set it. Rebuffed, bxit always persevoing; 
sdf-reprceched, but ever r^aining faith; 
undaunted, tenaefeus, the heart of man 
labors towards immeasurably distant 
goals. Discouraged not by difficulties 
without, or the anguisir of agi^ within, 
the heart listers to a ^cret voice that 
whispers: Be not dismayed; in the 

future lies the Pnmnsed Land.” 

— Hdlen Kdkr. 

Man is the merriest of the cr^- 

tlon; all above b^ow him are seriot^ 

— Addisem. 


^ ’ ; HERE has arisen in society a figure 
which is certainly the most mourn- 
ful, and in some respects the most awful, 
upon which the eye of the moralist can 
dwell. That unhappy being whose very 
name is a shame to speak; who coun- 
terfeits with a cold heart the transports 
of affection, and submits herself as the 
passive instrument of lust ; who is scorned 
and insulted as the 

t long together 

j doomed, for 

. and through most part, to 

ler; disease and abject 

wretchedness and 

irt when friends ^ 

jsears in every age 

cost a sigh, a the perpetual 

S 3 mibol of the deg- 
radation aiKi sin- 
m, give little fulness of man ^ 

Herself the su- 
preme type of vice, 
ton time; she is ultimately 

nhf }yifi in the most efficient 

. guardian of virtue. 

clime for her, the 

Morning* unchallenged pu- 

rity of countless 
a Letiiia Barbaidd happy homes would 


bepolluted, and not 
a few who, in the pride of their im- 
tempted chastity, think of her with 
an indignant shudder, would have known 
the agony of remorse and despair. 

On that one degraded and ignoble form 
are concentrated the passions that might 
have filled the world with shame. She 
remains, while creeds and civilizations 
rise and fall, the eternal priestess of 
humanity, blasted for the sins of the 
people. — William E. H. Lediy. 

I N the Twentieth Century war will 
be dead, the scaffold will be dead, 
hatred will he dead, frontier boimdaries 
wil be dead, dogmas will be dead; man 
wiH live. He will jx>ssess ^mething 
hi^er than all these — a great country, 
the whole earth, and a great hope, the 
whole heaven. — ^Victor Hugo. 

If you have knowledge, let others li^t 
their candles at it.^ — Margaret Fuller. 
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» NEW era is dawning on the 
1 5,. world. We are beginning to 
^ M believe in the religion of use- 
fulness ^ ^ 

The men who felled the 
forests, cultivated the earth, spanned 
the rivers with bridges of steel, built the 
railways and canals, the great ships, 
invented the locomotives and engines, 
supplying the 




countless wants of 
civilization; the 
men who invented 
the telegraphs and 
cables, and freight- 
ed the electricspark 
with thought and 
love; the men who 
invented the looms 
and spindles that 
clothe the world, 
the inventors of 
printing and the 
great presses that 
fill the earth with 
poetry, fiction and 
fact, that save and 
keep all knowledge 
for the children yet 
to be; the inventors 


of all the wonderful 
machines that deftly mold from wood 
and steel the things we use; the men who 
explored the heavens and traced the 
orbits of the stars — ^who have read the 
story of the world in mountain range 
and billowed sea; the men who have 
lengthened life and conquered pain; the 
great philosophers and naturalists who 
have filled the world with light; the great 
poets whose thoughts have charmed the 
soul, the great painters and sculptors 
who have made the canvas speak, the 
marble live; the great orators who have 
swayed the world, the composers who 
have given their souls to sound, the 
captains of industry, the produces, the 
soldiers who have battled for the ri^t — 
these are our Christs, apostles and samts. 
The books fiOlled with the facts of Nature 
are our sacred scriptures, and the force 
that is in ey^:y atom and in evary star-^ 
in everythic^ that Jives and grows — is 
the only possible god.— R G., la^ersoS* 


The golden poppy is God^s gold. 

The gold that lifts, nor weighs 
us down. 

The gold that knows no misefs 
hold. 

The gold that banks not in the 
town, 

But singing, laughing, freely 
spills 

Its hoard far up the happy hills; 

Far up, far down, at every turn — 

What beggar has not gold to 
hum! 

** The California Poppy,” hy Joaquin JMiUer 


O ratory offers the acme of human 
delight; it offers the nectar that 
Jupiter sips; it offers the draft that intox- 
icates the gods, the divine felicity of 
lifting up and swaying mankind. There 
is nothing greater on this earth. ^T is the 
breath of the Eternal — ^the kiss of the 
Immortal ^ ^ 

Oratory is far above houses and lands, 
offices and emolu- 


ments, possessions 
and power. 

While it may secure 
all of these it must 
not for a moment 
be classed with 
them. These things 
offer nothing that 
is worthy of a high 
ambition. Enjoyed 
to their fullest, they 
leave you hard, 
wrinkled and miser- 
able. Get ail they 
can give and the 
hand will beempty, 
the mind hungry, 
and the soul shriv- 
eled ^ ^ 

Oratory is an indi- 
vidual accomplish- 
ment, and no vicissitudes of fortune can 
wrest it from the owner. It points the 
martyr's path to the future; it guides the 
reaper's hand in the present, and it turns 
the face of ambition towaM the delec- 
table hills of achievement. Or^ great 
speech made to an intelligent audience 
in favor of the rights of man will com- 
pensate for a life of labor, will crown a 
career with glory, and give a joy that is 
bom of the divinities. There is no true 
orator who is not also a hero. 

— John P. Altg^d. 

snccess until he has the 
JLf abounding life. This is made up of 
the many-fold activity of energy, enthi:^ 
iasm and gladness. It is to spring to meet 
the day with a thrill at being alive. It m 
to go forth to meet the rooming in an 
ecstasy of joy. It is to realize the one- 
ness of humanity in true 
— lilian WMtmg. 
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^^PCJEIA: — ^Treat every one with 
Ja friendliness — injure no one. 
''m Natasha : — ^How good you 
are, grandfather! How is it 
S that you are so good? 

Lukai — am good, you say. Nyah — ^if it 
is true, all right. But you see, my girl — 
there must be some one to be good. We 
must have pity on mankind. Christ, 
remember, had pity for us all and so 
taught us. Have pity when there is still 
time, believe me, that is right. I was once 
for example, employed as a watchman, at 
a coimtiy place which belonged to an 
engineer, not far from the city of Tomsk, 
in Siberia. The house stood in the middle 
of the forest, an out-of-the-way location; 
and it was winter and I was all alone in 
the country house. It was beautiful there 
— ^magnificent! And once — I heard them 
scrambling up! 

Natasha : — ^Thieves? 


Lukai — Yes. They crept higher, and I 
took my rifle and went outside. I looked 
up — ^two men, opening a window, and so 
busy that they did not see anything of 
me at all. I cried to them: Hey, there, 
get out of that! And would you think it, 
they fell on me with a hand ax 1 1 warned 
them. Halt, I cried, or else I fire! Then I 
aimed first at one and then at the other. 


They fell on their knees saying, Pardon 
us! I was pretty hot — on accoxmt of the 
hand ax, you remember. You devils, I 
cried, I told you to clear out and you 
did n’t! And now, I said, one of you go 
into the brush and get a switch. It was 
done. And now, I commanded, one of 
you stretch out on the ground, and the 
other thrash him. And so they whipped 
each other at my command. And when 
they had each had a sound beating, they 
said to me: Grandfather, said they, for 
the sake of Christ ^ve us a piece of 
bread. We have n’t a bite in our bodies. 


They, my dau^iter, were the thieves 
who had fedlen upon n^ with the hand 
ax. Yes, th^ were a of ^lendid 
fellows. I said to them. If you hM asked 
for bread! Thm th^ answered: We had 
gotten past that. We had asked and 
asked, and nobody would give us any- 
thing. Endurance was worn out. Nyah — 
and so th^ remained with me the whole 


winter. One of them, Stephen by name, 
liked to take the rifle and go into the 
woods. And the other, Jakofl, was con- 
stantly ill, always coughing. The three of 
us watched the place, and when spring 
came, they said, Farewell, grandfather, 
and went away — ^to Russia. 

Natasha : — ^W ere they convicts, escaping? 
Lukai — They were fugitives — ^they had 
left their colony. A pair of splendid 
fellows. If I had not had pity on them — 
who knows what would have happened? 
They might have killed me? Then they 
would be taken to court again — ^put in 
prison, sent back to Siberia — ^why all 
that? You can learn nothing good in 
prison, nor in Siberia. But a man, what 
can he not learn! — ^Maxim Gorky. 

^<WO contrary laws stand today op- 
posed: one a law of blood and death, 
which, inventing daily new means of 
combat, obliges the nations to be ever 
prepared for battle; the other a law of 
peace, of labor, of salvation, which 
strives to deliver man from the scourges 
which assail him. One looks only for 
violent conquest; the other for the relief 
of suffering humanity. The one would 
sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives 
to the ambition of a single individual; 
the other places a single human life above 
all victories. The law of which we are the 
instruments essays even in the midst of 
carnage to heal the wounds caused by the 
law of war. — ^Louis Pasteur, at the open- 
ing of Pasteur Institute. 

0 0 not waste your time on Social 
Questions. V/hat is the matter with 
the poor is Poverty. What is the matter 
with the Rich is Uselessness. 

— George Bernard Shaw. 

Who shall put his finger on the work of 
justice and say, “ It is there”? Justice is 
like the kingdom of God : it is not without 
us as a fact; it is within us as a great 
yearning. — G^rge Eliot. 


) Age of Romance has not ceased; 
never ceases; it does not, if we 


will think of it, so much as very sensibly 
decline. — Carlyle. 


H, God, here in my dressing 
room, with the door shut, I 
am alone with Thee. 

I am glad I know the great 
spirit that stands silently by, 
here, as in every place where a human 
heart is beating! 

Can not an actor be God’s man? Can 
not I, whose business it is to play, be as 
conscientious as 
those in authority 
or peril or solemn 
function? ^ ^ 

Convention classes 
me and my fellows 
among the loose 
and thoughtless. 

So Thou art my 
secret. I triumph 
inwardly to find 
Thy presence and 
taste the mystic 
joy of Thy friend- 
ship, while the 
world suspects not. 
tl Thou washest 
my heart clean as 
the Priest’s. Thou 
givest me a holy 
ambition to do my 
work well, that I 
also may be a de- 
vout craftsman 
Thou teachest me 
subtle ways to resist despair, to master 
my passions, to heal imworthy weak- 
ness; the rare medicine of Thy presence 
is for me, too, as well as for the cloistered 
monk or meditating scholar. C Teach me 
to be great among the many who are con- 
tent to be called great. C^Reveal to me the 
satisfaction of virtue, the inner rewards 
of loyalty, helpfulness, and self-control. 
Let me be an imusual person because of 
that simplicity of heart and that lovable- 
ness of nature that I learn from Thee, 
d May I also touch the infinite and 
-share the divine current that thrills all 
high souls. Save me from the bogs of 
pettiness, from egotism, self-pity, envy, 
and all the corrosives that mar life. 

I do not serve in the temple; mine is no 
solemn office nor critical station; but I 
thank Thee that the river of God flows 
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through the streets of the city and who^ 
soever will may drink. 

Make me to achieve a better success in 
my role before the ever present audience 
of the angels than I hope to have when 
I play my part upon the mimic stage. 
Ever, in all jimctures, in hoxirs of light- 
ness as in stress or trial, God of my soul, 
help me to play the man. Amen! — ‘‘ The 
Actor’s Prayer,”by 
Dr. Frank Crane. 

HAT is the law 
of nature? Is 
it to know that my 
security and that 
of my family, aH 
my amusements 
and pleasures, are 
purchased at the 
expense of misery, 
deprivation, and 
suffering to thou- 
sands of human be- 
ings — ^by the terror 
of the gallows; by 
the misfortune of 
thousands stifling 
within prisonwahs; 
by the fears in- 
spired by millions 
of soldiers and 
guardians of civili- 
zation, tom from 
their homes and besotted by discipline, 
to protect our pleasures with loaded 
revolvers against the possible interfer- 
ence of the famishing! Is it to purchase 
every fragment of bread that I put in 
my mouth and the mouths of my children 
by the numberless privations that are 
necessary to procure my abundance? Or 
is it to be certain that my piece of bread 
only belongs to me when I know that 
every one else has a share, and that no 
one starves while I eat? — ^Leo Tolstoy. 

C onviction brings a silent, inde- 
» finable beauty into faces made of 
the commonest human day; the devout 
worshiper at any shrine r^ects some- 
thing pf its golden glow, even as the 
glory of a noble love shines like a sort of 
li^t from a wcnnan’s face. — Balzac. 



What is this mystery that men call 
death? 

My friend before me lies; in all save 
breath 

He seems the same as yesterday. His 
face 

So like to life, so calm, bears not a trace 

Of that great change which all of us so 
dread. 

I gaze on him and say: He is not dead. 

But sleeps; and soon he will arise and 
take 

Me by the hand. I know he will awake 

And smile on me as he did yesterday ; 

And he will have some gentle word to say, 

Some kindly deed to do; for loving 
thought 

Was warp and woof of which his life 
was wrought 

He is not dead. Such souls forever live 

In boundless measure of the love they 
give. 

** Mystery,” hy Jerome B. BeU 
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HE place to take the tme 
measure of a man is not in 
the darkest place or in the 
amen comer, nor the cora- 
field, but by his own fireside. 
There he lays aside his mask and you 
may learn whether he is an imp or an 
angel, cur or king, hero or hxunbug. I 
care not what the world says of him; 
whether it crowns 
him boss or pelts 
him with bad eggs. 

I care not a copper 
what his reputa- 
tionor religion may 
be: if his babies 
dread his home- 
coming and his 
better half swal- 
lows her heart 
every time she has 
to ask him for a 
five-dollar bill, he 
is a fraud of the 
first water, even 
though he prays 

ni^t and morning xmtil he is black in 
the face and bowls hallelujah until he 
shakes the eternal hills. But if his chil- 
dren ru^ to the front door to meet him 
and love’s stmshine illuminates the face 
of his wife every time she hears his foot- 
fall, you can take it for granted that he 
is pure, for his home is a heaven — and 
the humbug never gets that near the 
great white throne of God. He may be a 
rmik atheist and red-fiag anarchist, a 
Moamm and a mugwump; he may buy 
VE^es in blocks of five, and bet on the 
^ctkH^; he may dei ’em from the 
bottom of tl:^ deck and drink beer until 
he can’t teH a silver dollar from a circular 
saw, and be an infinitely better man 
the cowardly little humbug wImd is 
all suavity m society but who makes 
bEHneah#, who vents upon the helpless 
l^ads his wile and childrea an iH 
would in^^ct <m Im Mlow 
men but not. I can fc^give nmdi 
m Mow morlrf who wouM rather 
Dsake men swear weep; who 

would loiter havte tl^iighe ©C whole 


List to that bird! His song 
poet pens it? 

Brigand of birds, he stolen 
every note! 

Prince though of thieves — hark! 
how the rascal spends it! 

Pours the whole forest from 
one tiny throat! 

** The Mockmgbird,” 

Ednah Proctor (Clarke) Hayes 


king than fear to the face of a child. — 
“A Man’s Real Measure,” by W. C. 
Brann. 

^^HE present position which we, the 
educated and well-to-do classes, 
occupy, is that of the Old Man of the 
Sea, riding on the poor man’s back; only, 
unlike the Old Man of the Sea, we are 
very sorry for the 

what 


would r^ber ^ a 


poor man, very 
sorry; and we will 
do almost anything 
for the poor man’s 
relief. We will not 
only supply him 
with food sufficient 
to keep him on his 
legs, but we will 
teach and instruct 
him and point out 
to him the beauties 
of the landscape; 
we will discourse 
sweet music to him 
and give him abun- 
dance of good advice. Yes, we will do 
almost anything for the poor man, any- 
thing but get off his back. — ^Leo Tolstoy. 

you succeed in life, you must do 
it in spite of the efforts of others to 
pull you down. There is nothing in the 
idea that people are willing to help those 
who help themselves. People are willing 
to help a man who can’t help himself, 
but as soon as a man is able to help him- 
self, and does it, they join in making his 
life es uncomfortable as pc^ible. 

— K W. Howe. 

X HAVE told you of the man who 
always put on his spectacles when 
about to eat cherries, in order that the 
fruit might look larger and more tempt- 
ing. In like manner I always make the 
most of my enjoyments, and, though I 
do not cast my eyes away from troubles, 
I pack them into as small a compass as 
I can for myself, and never let them 
^moy others. — ^Robert Southey. 

Come, follow me, leave the wwM to 
rtB b^folings. — Dante. 
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HE millionaire is a new kind 
of man — ^many of them. It is 
almost as if a new sort of 
human nature had been pro- 
duced — rolled up on us by 
the sheer development and fruitfulness, 
and heating up, and pouring over, and 
expansion of the earth. Great elemental 
forces silently working out the destiny 
of man have seized 
these men, touched 
their eyes with vis- 
ion. They are rich 
by revelations, by 
habits of great see- 
ing and great dar- 
ing. They are ideal- 
ists. They have 
really used their 
souls in getting 
their success, their 
mastery over mat- 
ter, and it is by 
discovering other 
men’s soxils, and 
picking out the men who had them, and 
gathering them around them, that the 
success has been kept. Many of them are 
rich by some mighty, silent, sudden 
service they have done to a whole planet 
at once. They have not had time to lose 
their souls. There is a sense in which 
^ey might be called The Innocents of 
Riches — some of them. 

— Gerald Stanley Lree. 


DUCATION does not mean teach- 
ing people what they do not know. 
It means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave. It is not teachii^ 
the youth the shapes of letters and the 
tricks of numbers, and then leaving them 
to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and 
their literature to lust. It means, on the 
contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly 
continence of their 
bodies and souls. 
It is a painful, con- 
tinual and difficult 
work to be done by 
kindness, by 
watching, by wam- 
ing, by precept, 
and by praise, but 
above all — by ex- 
ample ^ ^ 

— John Ruskin 

© AD will be the 
day for every 
man when he becomes absolutely con- 
tented with the life that he is living, 
with the thoughts that he is thinking, 
with the deeds that he is doing, when 
there is not forever beating at the doors 
of his soul some great desire to do some- 
thing larger, which he knows that he 
was meant and made to do because he 
is still, in spite of all, the child of God. 

— ^Phillips Brooks. 



When a bit of sunshine hits ye. 
After passing of a cloud, 

When a fit of laughter gits ye 
And ye’r spine is feelin* proud, 
DonH forget to up and fling it 
At a soul thafsfeelin’ blue. 
For the minit that ye sling it 
It *s a boomerang to you. 

“ The Boomerang,” hxj Ca^U Jack Crawford 



yWEN are tattooed with their special 
iMLf beliefs like so many South Sea 
Islanders; but a real human heart with 
divine love in it beats with the same 
^ow imder all the patterns of all earth’s 
fiiousand tribes. — O. W. Holmes. 

|OpCCEPT a living man there is 
nothing more wonderful than a 
book! a message to us from the dead — 
from human souls we never saw, who 
lived, perhaps thousands of miles away. 
And yet the^, in tii^^se little sheets of 
paper, speak to us, arot^e us, terrify usj 
teach us* coiribrt us^ opm their hearts 
to us as brothers^—rGhwles Ipng^ey^ 


O E when I may, I want it said of me 
by those who knew me best, that I 
always plucked a thistle and plated a 
flower where I thought a flower wcmld 
grow. — Abraham Lrincoln. 


C5^: 


T we should do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us — ^that 


we should respect the rights of others as 
scrupuloudy as we would have our rights 
resp^ed — is not a mere coimsel of per- 
fection to individuals — but it is the law 
to whidi we mi^ conform social institu- 
tions ahd national policy, if we would 
blessii^ and d>undan^ of 
peas^fr^ei^ George. 
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CX)KING more and more 
like an orchid, Yetta stood 
the real one, thebloodmount- 
ing to her cheeks, and waited 
for the storm to pass. I ’m 
not going to talk about this strike,” 
she said when she could make herself 
heard. ‘‘ It over. I want to tell you 
about the next one — and the next. I 
wish very much I could make you under- 
stand about the strikes that are 
coming. . . - 

‘‘ Perhaps there’s some of you never 
thought much about strikes till now. 
Well. There ’s been strikes all the time. I 
don’t believe there’s ever been a year 
when there was n’t dozens here in New 
York. When we began, the skirt-finishers 
was out. They lost their strike. They 
went hungry just the way we did, but 
nobody helped them. And they’re worse 
now than ever. There ain’t no difference 
between one strike and another. Perhaps 
they are striking for more pay or recog- 
nition or closed shops. But the next 
strike ’ll be just like ours. It ’ll be people 
fighting so they won’t be so much slaves 
like they was before. 

** The Chairman said perhaps I ’d tell 
you about my experience. There ain’t 
nothing to teff except everybody has 
been awful kind to me. It’s fine to have 
people so kind to me. But I’d rather if 
they ’d try to imderstand what this 
strike business means to all of us workers 
— this strike we ’ve won and the ones 
that are coming .... 

I come out of the workhouse today, 
aiKi th^r tell me a lady wants to ^ve me 
money to study, she wants to have me go 
to coEege like I was a rich girh It ’s very 
kind. I want to study. I ain’t been to 
sdKK>l none since I was fifteen. I guess I 
can’t even talk En^ish very good. I ’d 
like to go to college. And I used to see 
pictures in the pap^ of beautiful ridi 
won^n, and of course it would be fine to 
have clothes like ^lat. But bdng in a 
strike, seeing all the i)eople differ, sedng 
all the cruelty — it makes things look 
different ^ ^ 

“ The Chairman told you something out 
the Christian Bible. Well, we Jews 
have got a sh>ry too — perhaps it ’s in 


your Bible — ^about Moses and his people 
in Egypt. He ’d been brought up by a 
rich Egyptian lady — o. princess — just 
like he was her son. But as long as he 
tried to be an Egyptian he was n’t no 
good. And God sx>oke to him one day out 
of a bush on fire. I don’t remember just 
the words of the story, but God said: 
‘Moses, you ’re a Jew. You ain’t got no 
business with the Egyptians. Take off 
those fine clothes and go back to your 
own people and help them escape from 
bondage.’ Well. Of course, I ain’t like 
Moses, and God has never talked to me. 
But it seems to me sort of as if — during 
this strike — I ’d seen a Blazing Bush, 
Anyhow I’ve seen my people in bondage. 
And I don’t want to go to college and be 
a lady. I guess the kind princess could n’t 
understand why Moses wanted to be 
a poor Jew instead of a rich Egyptian. 
But if you can xmderstand, if you can 
understand why I ’m going to stay with 
my own people, you ’ll understand all 
I ’ve been trying to say ^ ^ 

“ We ’re a people in bondage. There ’s 
lots of people who ’s kind to us. I guess 
the princess was n’t the only Egyptian 
lady that was kind to the Jews, But 
kindness ain’t what people want who are 
in bondage. Kindness won’t never make 
us free. And God don’t send any more 
prophets nowadays. We ’ve got to escape 
all by ourselves. And when you read in 
the papers that there’s a strike — it don’t 
matter whether it’s street-car conductors 
or lace- m akers, whether it ’s Eyetalians 
or Polacks or Jews or Americans, whether 
it’s here or in Chicago— it’s my People — 
the People in Bondage who are starting 
out for the Promised Land.” 

She stopped a moment, and a strange 
look came over her face — a look of com- 
munication with some distant spirit. 
When she spoke again, her words were 
rmintelligible to most of the audience. 
Some of the Jewish vest-makers imder- 
stood. And the Rev. Dunham Denning, 
who was a famotis scholar, xznderstood. 
But even those who did not were held 
spellbound by the swinging sonorous 
cadence. She stopped abruptly. 

“ It ’s Hebrew,” she explained. “ It ’s 
what my father taught me when I was 
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a little girl. It ’s about the Promised 
Land — I can’t say it in good English — 
I ” 

Unless I ’ve forgotten my Hebrew,” 
the Reverend Chairman said, stepping 
forward, Miss Rayefsky has been 
repeating God’s words to Moses, the 
Lawgiver, as recorded in the third chapter 
of Exodus. I think it ’s the seventh verse: 
‘And the Lord 
said, I have smely 
seen the affliction 
of my people which 
are in Egypt, and 
have heard their 
cry by reason of 
their taskmasters; 
for I know their 
sorrows; 

‘‘ ‘And I am come 
down to deliver 
them out of the 
hand of the Egyp- 
tians and to bring 
them up out of that 
land imto a good 
land and a large, 
tmto a land flowing 
with milk and 
honey.’ ” 

“ Yes. That ’s it,” 

Yetta said. “ Well 
that ’s what strikes 
mean. We ’re fight- 
ing, fighting, for 
the old promises.” 

— ^‘‘Comrade Y etta,” by Albert Edwards. 

LL higher motives, ideals, concep- 
tions, sentiments in a man are of 
no accoimt if they do not come forward 
to strengthen him for the better dis- 
charge of the duties which devolve upon 
him in the ordinary affairs of life. 

— ^Henry Ward Beecher. 

HE soul is a fire that darts its rays 
through all the senses; it is in this 
fire that existence consists; all the obser- 
vations and all the efforts of philosophers 
ought to turn towards this me, the center 
and moving power of our smtiments and 
our ideas. — ^Madame De Stael. 


HERE are two ways of being happy: 
We may either diminish our wants 
or augment our means — either will do — 
the result is the same; and it is for each 
man to decide for himself, and do that 
which happens to be the easiest. 

If you are idle or sick or poor, however 
hard it may be to diminish your wants, 
it will be harder to augment your means. 

€l If you are active 
and prosperous or 
young or in good 
health, it may be 
easier for you to 
augment your 
means than to 
diminish your 
wants ^ ^ 

But if you are 
wise, you will do 
both at the same 
time, young or old, 
rich or poor, sick 
or well; and if you 
are very wise you 
will do both in such 
a way as to aug- 
ment the general 
happiness of 
society.— Franklin. 

O judge human 
nature rightly, 
a man may some- 
times have a very 
small experience, 
provided he has a 
very large heart. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

a GREAT deal of the joy of life con- 
sists in doing perfectly, or at least 
to the best of one’s ability, everything 
which he attempts to do. There is a 
sense of satisfaction, a pride in survey- 
ing such a work — a work which is 
rounded, full, exact, complete in all its 
parts — which the superficial man, w1k> 
leaves his work in a slovenly, slipshod, 
half-finished condition, can never know. 
It is this conscientious completeness 
which turns work into art. The smallest 
thing, wdl done, becomes artistic. 

— Willkm Mathews. 


I am part of the sea and stars 
And the winds of the South and North, 

Of mountain and moon and Mars, 

And the ages sent me forth! 

Blind Homer, the splendor of Greece, 
Sang the songs I sang ere he fell; 

She whom men called Beatrice, 

Saw me in the depths of helL 

I was hanged at dawn for a crime — 

Flesh dies, but the soul knows no 
death; 

I piped to great Shakespeare's chime 
The witches' song in Macbeth. 

All, all who have suffered and won. 

Who have struggled and failed and died, 

Am I, with work still undone, 

And a spear-mark in my side. 

I am part of the sea and stars 
And the winds of the South and North, 

Of mountains and moon and Mars, 

And the ages sent me forth! 

** Kinship,” by Edward H. S. Terry 
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are taught, many of us, 
i from our youth onwards, 
I that competition is essential 
I to the health and progress 
I of the race. Or, as Herbert 
Spencer puts it, ‘‘ Society flourishes by 
the antagonism of its atoms.” 

But the obvious golden truth is that 
co-operation is good and competition 
bad, and that so- 



f if they would only let you work. 

Would n’t it be fine just to be able 
to work? Do you know the real thing 
that puts people in their little hospital 
cots with nervous prostration is not 
working, but trying to work and not 
being allowed to. Work never hurt any- 
body. But this thing of being in the 
middle of a letter and then rising to 
shake hands with 


ciety flourishes by 
the mutual aid of 
human beings. I 
say that is obvious, 
and so it is. And 
it is so well known 
that in all great 
military or com- 
mercial enterprises 
individualism has 
to be subordinated 
to collective action. 

We do not believe 
that a house divid- 
ed against itself 
shall stand; we be- 
lieve that it shall 
fall ^ ^ 

We know that a 
State divided by 
internal feuds and 
torn by faction 
fighting can not hold its own against a 
imited people. We know that in a cricket 
or football team, a regimmt, a ship’s 
crew, a school, the ‘‘ antagonism of the 
atoms ” would mean defeat and failure. 
We know that a society composed of 
antagonistic atoms would not be a society 
at all, and could not exist as a SDciety. 
We know that if men are to found and 
govam cities, to build bridges and m ake 
rosds, to establish universities, to sail 
^lips and sink mines, and create educa- 


There is something in the Autumn that 
is native to my blood. 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me 
like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like smoke 
upon the hills. 


a man who knew 
you when you were 
a boy, and then 
sitting down and 
trying to catch the 
thread of that let- 
ter again — ^that ’s 
what gives one 
general debility. 
— SaimdersNorvell. 


There is something in October sets the 
gipsy blood astir; 

We must foUow her, 

When from every Mil aflame, 

She calls and calls each vagabond by 
name. 

“ An Autumn Song/* Bliss Carman 


one anothw. Bureiy these things are as 
obyioiis as the feet #iat fi^re c^>uM be 
no Mve m^ess th© bees worked a 
oc^oOy fiud on the lines of mrffrtal aid. 

— ^l^E^bcrt l^abhfod. 

Your sole contrilHEticm to smn of 
things is yourself . — Ftsmik Craoe. 


X CAN no more 
understand 
that any serious 
injury can come to 
my moral nature 
from disbelief in 
Samson than from 
disbelief in Jack 
the Giant-Killer 
I care as little for 
Goliath as for the 
giant Blunderbore. I am glad that dhil- 
dren should amuse themselves with 
nursery stories, but it is shocking that 
they should be ordered to believe in 
them as solid facts, and then be told that 
such superstition is essential to morality. 

— Sir LfCslie Stephen. 

Q O civilizatkn is complete which does 
not include the dumb and defense- 
less of God’s creatures within the sphere 
of charity and mercy. — Queen Victoria. 

f S good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book; who kills a man kills a 
r^sonable creature, Ckxl’s image, but 
he who destroys a good book kills reason 
itsdf^ — ^Jfohn IkdSlton. 

Success or failure in business is caused 
more by m^tal attitude even than bjj^ 
mentrf capacities. — ^Walter Dill Scott.^ 
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■ T is undeniable that the great 
quest of humanity is happi- 
ness. But was the world 
created to be happy? How 
many are truly happy? I ’ve 
studied people in all classes and condi- 
tions, and everywhere I have found, 
when you get below the surface, that it 
is mostly the insincere individual who 
says, ‘‘lam 


says, i a m 

happy,” Nearly For each and every , 
everybody wants For izoilight swallou 
something he For all that nest am 
has n’t got, and as 

things are con- For fountains cool t 
structed, what he ni;ers running i 

wants IS money happy, care-fon 

more money than 

^ ® ® ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^or stars that pierct 

gDcket ^ For mom, awaking 

But after all, For life new-stirrim 

money can buy 

only a few things „ , . , 

Why should any ^or suns^ne and tl 

one envy the cap- 1 °^ 9/om , 

tains of industry? 

Their lives are 

tngHf. up of those bounty springir 

vast, incessant For every step by b 
worries from which each dear gift c 

the average indi- “ For Joy/* by F 

vidual is happily 

spared. Worry, worry, that is the evil of 
life ^ ^ 

What do I consider the nearest approxi- 
mation to happiness of which the present 
human nature is capable? Why, living 
on a farm which is one’s own, far from 
the hectic, artificial conditions of the 
city — a farm where one gets directly 
from one’s own soil what one needs to 
sustain life, with a garden in front and 
a healthy, normal family to contribute 
those small domestic jo3rs which relieve 
a man from business strain. — ^Edison, 

X AM not so lost in lexicography as to 
forget that words are the blighters 
of earth, and that things are the sons of 
heaven. — Samuel Johnson. 

There exists no cure for aheart wounded 
with the sword of s^wation. 

r:t — Hitopadesa. 


HE great voice of America does not 
come from the seats of learning. It 
comes in a murmur from the hills and 
woods and farms and factories and the 
mills, rolling and gaining volume until 
it comes to us from the homes of common 
men. Do these murmurs echo in the cor- 
ridors of the universities? I have not 
heard them. The universities would make 
men forget their 


For each and every joyful thing, 

For tvnlight swallows on the wing. 

For all that nest and all that sing , — 

For fountains cool that laugh and leap. 
For rivers running to the deep. 

For happy, care-forgetting sleep , — 

For stars that pierce the sombre darh^ 
For mom, awaking with the lark. 

For life new-stirring ^neath the bark , — 

For sunshine and the blessed rain. 

For budding grove and blossomy lane. 
For the sweet silence of the plain , — 

For bounty springing from the sod. 

For every step by beauty trod , — 

For each dear gift of joy, thank God! 

“ For Joy/* by Florence Earle Coates 


^jful thing, common origins, 

on the wing, forget their imiver- 

'll that sing, — sal sympathies, and 

join a class — and 
t laugh and leap, can ever 

’he deep, America. I 

ting sleep, — dedicated 

every power there 

he sombre dark, is in me to bring the 

th the lark, colleges that I have 

neath the bark,— fiyttmg to dowiA 

to an absolutely 
, , . . democratic regen- 

blessed ram, oration in spirit, 

If rS aird I shall not be 

ofthepiam,- satisfied until 

America shall know 
from the sod, that the men in the 

uty trod, colleges are satu- 

Joy, thank God! rated with the same 

ence Earle Coates thought, the same 

sympathy, that 
pulses through the whole great body 
politic. — ^Woodrow Wilson. 

HE man who has not ansrthing to 
boast of but his illustrious ancestors 
is like a potato — ^the only good belong- 
ing to him is underground. 

— Sir Thomas Overbury. 

H MAN without mirth is like a wagon 
without springs, in which one is 
caused disagreeably to jolt by every 
pebble over which it runs. 

— ^Henry Ward Beedier. 

a MERICA has furnished to the 
world character of W^hingtcm, 
and if our American institutions had 
done nothing else, that alone would have 
oatitfediheni to the respect of mankind. 

— Danid Webster. 
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r world is pervaded and 

moved by the power 
of ideals. There is no per- 
statesman, or poet, or 
artist, but the virtues of 
many persons in each one of these great 
pursuits become detached, and like star- 
dust, they form a new and perfect star 
in the expanse of thought. The orator 
that stands before us in our moments of 
reflection and dream is not Cicero, or 
Burke, or Webster, but always some 
nameless one with a wisdom, a language 
and a presence better than were found in 
those actual incarnations. 

Our statesman is not Alfred, nor Napo- 
leon, nor even Washington, but he is 
some yet mistier being with an infinite 
power and unknown name, his features 
not yet fully visible, as though he had 
not yet emerged from the shadows of old 
forums and the lonely columns of ruined 
states. All around our hearts stand these 
final shapes of the powerful, the perfect 
and the sublime — ^the aggregations of 
long ages of thought and admiration. 

Our earth is great not only because of 
what it has, but also because of what lies 
within its reach. 

The quest after ideals is the central rea- 
son of life. This pursuit abandoned, life 
need not run along any longer. The 
pitcher is broken at the fountain. The 
idealists are creating a human world 
after the pattern shown them in the 
Mount. Bach art stands as a monument 
to a host of idealists who in their own 
day perhaps toiled hopelessly and amid 
the sneers of those who were only the 
children of dust. Mu^c, now so infinite in 
extent and sweetness, is such a monu- 
ment. The first rude harps are broken 
and k^; dead the hands that smote 
them; but the art is here with no ai- 
chantment k«t. We do not know the 
names of those singers. Like us iiisy 
were pilgrims. 

They had to pass into the beyond, but 
they left an art which the world loves. It 


was so of liberty, temperance, justice and 

all the hi^er forms of human life 

Some sp^k of ideals as being only girls^ 
dreams. On the oppose, hi^ ideals are 
lifelike pcwtraits seen in advance. Only 


the greatest minds living in an age of 
tyranny could see in prophecy the por- 
trait of a free people. Instead of being a 
romantic dream an ideal is often a long 
mathematical calculation by an intel- 
lect as logical as that of Euclid. Idealism 
is not the ravings of a maniac, but it is the 
calm geometry of life. Ideals try our 
faith, as though to show us that nothing 
is too good to be true. In noble ideals 
there is something aggressive. They are 
not aggressive like an army with gun and 
spear, but aggressive like the sim which 
coaxes a June out of a winter. All great 
truths are persistent. Each form of right 
is a growing form. All high ideals will be 
realized. This one perceives who takes a 
long view — ^the triumph of ideality over 
apathy, indolence and dust. There is 
nothing in history, dark as much of it is, 
to check the belief that man will at last 
be overcome by his highest ideals ^ ^ 
— ^David Swing. 


’^r^AM aware that many object to the 
^i^^severity of my language; but is 
there not cause for severity? I will be as 
harsh as Truth, and as xincompromising 
as Justice. On this subject I do not wish 
to think, or speak, or write, with moder- 
ation. No! No! Tell a man whose house 
is on fire to give a moderate alarm; tell 
him to moderately rescue his wife from 
the hands of the ravisher; tell the mother 
to gradually extricate her babe from the 
fire into which it has fallen — but urge 
me not to use moderation in a cause li& 
the present. I am in earnest — I will not 
equivocate — ^I will not excuse — ^I will 
not retreat a single inch — and I will be 
heard. The apathy of the people is 
enough to make every statue leap from 
its pedestal and hasten the resurrection 
of the dead. 

— ^WiUiam Lloyd Garrison. 



E live in deeds,not years ; in thou^ts, 
not breaths; 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should coxmt time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. — Philip James Bailey. 
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Thanksgiving; God 
<^fcominonsense,I giveThee 
thanks for the heavy blows 
drive me back 
from perilous ways into har- 
mony with the laws of my being; for 
stinging whips of hunger and cold that 
urge to bitter strivings and glorious 
achievement; for steepness and rough- 
ness of the way and 


staunch virtues 
gained by climbing 
over jagged rocks 
of hardship and 
stximbling through 
dark and pathless 
sloughs of discour- 
agement; for the 
acid blight of fail- 
ure that has burned 
out of me all 
thought of easy 
victory and tough- 
ened my sinews for 
fiercer battles and 
greater triumphs; 
for mistakes I have 
made, and the 
priceless lessons I 
have learned from 
them; for disillu- 
sion and disap- 
pointment that 
have cleared 


|t:lSLTHOUGH imitation is one of the 
great instruments used by Provi- 
dence in bringing our nature toward its 
perfection, yet if men gave themselves 
up to imitation entirely, and each fol- 
lowed the other, and so on in an eternal 
circle, it is easy to see that there could 
never be any improvement among them. 
Men must remain as brutes do, the same 
at the end that 


my 

vision and spurred 

my desire; for strong appetites and pas- 
sions and the power they give when 
under pressure and control; for my im- 
perfections that give me the keen delight 
of striving toward perfection. 

God of common good and human broth- 
erhood, I give Thee thanks for siren 
songs of temptation that lure and 
entangle and the understanding of other 
men they reveal; for the weaknesses and 
failings of my neighbors and the joy of 
lending a helping hand; for my ovsm, 
shortcomings, sorrows and loneliness/ 
that give me a deeper sympathy for 
others; for ingratitude and misunder- 
standing and the gladness of service 
vnthout other reward than self-expres- 
Kon. — Arthur W. Newcomb. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of 
heaven. 

If in your bright leaves we 
would read the fate 

Of men and empires — 't is to he 
forgiven 

That in our aspirations to he 
great 

Our destinies overleap their 
mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; 
for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery, and 
create 

In us such love and reverence 
from afar. 

That fortune, fame, power, life, 
have named themselves a star. 

** Stars,” by Lord Byron 


they are at this 
day, and that they 
were at the begin- 
ning of the world. 
To prevent this, 
God has implanted 
in man, a sense of 
ambition, and a 
satisfaction arising 
from the contem- 
plation of his excel- 
ling his fellows in 
something deemed 
valuable among 
them. It is this 
passion that drives 
men to all the ways 
we see in use of 
signalizing them- 
selves, and that 
tends to make 
whatever excites in 
a man the idea of 
this distinction so 


very pleasant. It 
has been so strong as to make very mis- 
erable men take comfort that th^ were 
supreme in misery; where we can not 
distinguish ourselves by something excel- 
lent, we take complacency in some 
singular infirmity, folly or defect. 

— Edmund Burke. 

^«JHE first and b^ victory is to con- 
quer self; to be conquered by self 
is, of all things, the most shameful and 
vile. — Plato, 

^^^HE only way in which, one human 
SaJ being can properly attempt to 
influence another is the en(X)uragii^ him 
to think for himself, instead of «ideavOT- 
mg to instil ready-made opinicms into 
his head. — Sir Ledie St^hm. 
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HAT we have a right to ex- 
pect of the American boy is 
that he shall turn out to be a 
good American man. The 
boy can best become a good 
man by being a good boy — not a goody- 
goody boy, but just a plain good boy. I 
do not mean that he must love only the 
negative virtues; I mean that he must 
love the positive 


the principle to follow is: Hit the line 
hard; don't foul and don't shirk, but hit 
the line hard. — The American Boy," 
by Theodore Roosevelt. 

X N the beginning, men went forth 
each day — some to do battle, some 
to the chase; others, again, to dig and to 
delve in the field — all that they might 
gain and live, or 


virtues also. 
^^Good," in the 
largest sense, 
should include 
whatever is fine, 
straight forward, 
clean, brave, and 
manly. The best 
boys I know — ^the 
b^ men I know — 
are good at their 
studies or their 
business, fearless 
and stalwart, hated 
and feared by all 


Out of the night that covers me. 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable souL 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not ivinced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, hut unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the Shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


lose and die. Until 
there was found 
among them one, 
differing from the 
rest, whose pursuits 
attracted him not, 
and so he staid by 
the tents with the 
women, and traced 
strange devices 
with a burnt stick 
upon a gourd. 

This man, who took 
no joy in the ways 
of his brethren — 


that is wicked and 

depraved, incap- matters not how 
able of submitting How charged with 
to wrongdoing, and ^ cm the master of 
equally incapable I Ihe captain oj 
of being aught but « Invictus,” 

tender to the weak 

and helpless. Of course the effect that a 
thcKToughly manly, thoroughly strai^t 
and upri^t boy can have upon the com- 
panions of his own age, and upon those 
who are younger, is inckculable. If he is 
not thoroughly manly, then they will not 
respect him, and his good qualities will 
oaunt for but little; vMke, of course, if he 
is m^n, crud or wicked, ti^ his 
phj^sicaJ strei^th and force of rm-nd 
merely make him so modi the more 
objectionable a member of society. He 
can not do good wcark if he is not stros^ 
and does iKJt try with his whole heart 
aM soul to count in any contest; and 
his strength will be a curse to him«df a nd 
to every one dse if he does mxt have ^ 
thorou^ cmnmand over himsdf 
over his own evil passk^^ aiKi if he dc^ 
not me his straigth <m the ^e of 
<fecciK:y, justice and foir de^ir^ 
in sfacrt, in Iife> as in a footbal-game, 


^ .... cared not for 

It matters not how strait the gate, conquest, and ffet- 

How charged with punishments the scroll, ted in the field 

/ cm the master of my fate: Sis de^gner of 

I am the captain of my soul, quaint patterns — 

Invictus,” by W, B. Henley this deviser of the 

beautiful — who 

se the effect that a perceived in Nature about him curious 

horoughly straight curvings, as faces are seen in the fire — 

lave upon the com- this dreamer apart, was the first artist. 

ge, and upon tho^ d We have then but to wait — ^until, with 

icalculable. If he is the mark of the gods upon him — there 

then they will not come among us again the chosen — ^who 

good qu^Mes will shall continue what has gone before, 

bile, of course, if he Satisfied that, even were he never to 

wicked, tl^n his appear, the story of the beautiful is 

id force of mind already complete — hewn in the marbles 

0 inurih t^ more of the I^rthenon — and broidered, with 

ber of society. He the birds, upon the fan of Hokusai — at 

: if he is not stro®^ the foot of Fuji-Yama. 

di his whole heart — j. McNeiH Whistler. 

1 any contest; and ^ ^ 

ur^tohin^elfand HERE is but one virtue: to help 

te does mt have ^ human beings to free and beautiful 

over himsdf life; but one sin: to do them indifferent 

kms, and if he dc^ car cruel hurt; the love of humanity is the 
1 on ^ of vdioIeofmoraHty. This is Goodness, this 
airde^ir^ k Humanism, this is the Social Con- 

n a footb^-game, scfonce.— J. Wiliam Lloyd. 
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a Omanhas earned the rightto 
intellectual ambition until 
he has learned to lay his 
course by a star which he 
has never seen — ^to dig by 
the divining-rod for springs which he 
may never reach. In saying this, I point 
to that which will make your study 
heroic. For I say to you in all sadness of 
conviction, that to 
think great 
thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as 
idealists. Only 
when you have 
worked alone — 
when you have felt 
aroxmd you a black 
gulf of solitude 
more isolating than 
that which sur- 
rounds the dying 
man, and in hope 
and in despair have 
trusted to your own 
unshaken will — 
then only will you 
have achieved. 

Thus only can you 
gain the secret iso- 
lated joy of the 
thinker, who knows 
that, long after he is dead and forgotten, 
men who never heard of him will be 
moving to the measure of his thought — 
the subtile rapture of a postponed power, 
which the world knows not because it has 
no external trappings, but which to his 
prophetic vision is more real than that 
which commands an army. And if this 
joy should not be yours, — still it is only 
thus that you can know that you have 
done what it lay in you to do, — can say 
that you have lived, and be ready for the 
end. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ELFISHNESS is not living as one 
wishes to live; it is asking others to 
live as one wishes to live. And unselfish- 
ness is letting other people’s lives al<me, 
not interfering with them. Selfishness 
always aims at creating aroimd it an 
absolute uniformity of type. Unselfish- 
ness recognizes infinite variety of type 
as a delightful thing, accepts it, acqui- 
esces in it, enjo3^ 
it. — Oscar Wilde. 

l^fHE tree which 
moves some to 
tears of joy is in 
the eyes of others 
only a green thing 
which stands in the 
way. Some see 
Nature all ridicule 
and deformity, and 
by these I shall 
not regulate my 
proportions; and 
some scarce see 
Nature at all. But 
to the eyes of the 
man of imagina- 
tion Nature is 
Imagination itself. 
As a man is, so he sees- — William Blake. 

C HE plant is an animal confined in a 
wooden case; and Nature, like 
Sycorax, holds thousands of delicate 
.^els ” imprisoned in every oak. ^le is 
jealous of letting us know this; and 
among the hi^er and more conspicuous 
forms of plants reveals it only by such 
obscure manifestations as the dirinking 
of the Sensitive Plant, the sudden da^ 
of the Dionea,. or stiH more sli^tly, by 
the x^henomena of the cydodLs. — Hud^. 


God, we don^t like to complain — 

We know that the mine is no lark — 
But — there the pools from the rain: 

But — there ^s the cold and the dark, 

God, You don^t know what it is — 

You, in Your welhlighted sky, 

Watch the meteors whizz; 

Warm, with the sun always by, 

God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 

Even You tire of it soon, 

Down in the dark and the damp. 

Nothing hut blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars — 
God, if You wish for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars! 

‘‘Caliban in the Coal Mines,” by Louis Untermeyer 



H N enlightened mind is not hoo^ 
winked; it is not shut up in a 
gloomy prison till it thinks tibte walls of 
its own dungeon the limits of the uni- 
v^se, and the reach of its ovm diain tihe 
outer ve^ectf hitdligence. 

— ^Henry Wadsworth LdngMlow.. 


a LL truth is safe and nothing dse ^ 
safe; and he who keeps back 
truth, or withholds it from men, firom 
motives of expediency, ^ either a coward 
or a criminal, car both. — Max Muller^ 

Never leave thattffl tomorrowwhkhyou 
can 6o today. — FrahMin. 
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E courteous to all, but inti- 
mate with, few; and let those 
few be well tried before you 
give them your confidence. 
True friendship is a plant of 
slow growth, and must undergo and with- 
stand the shocks of adversity before it is 
entitled to the appellation. Let your 
heart feel for the affections and dis- 
tresses of every one, and let your hand 
give in proportion to your purse; re- 
membering always the estimation of the 
widow^s mite, that it is not every one 
that asketh that deserveth charity; all 
however, are worthy of the inquiry, or 
the deserving may suffer. 

Do not conceive that fine dothes make 
fine men, any more than fine feathers 
m a k e fine birds. A plain, genteel dress 
is more admired, obtains more credit, 
than lace and embroidery, in the eyes 
of the judidous and sensible. — George 
Washington in a letter to his nephew, 
Bushrod Washington, 1783. 



names of the Peridean Age are 
high. There is a higher one yet, that 
of Perides. Statesman, orator, philoso- 
pher, soldier, artist, poet and lover, 
Perides was so great that, another Zeus, 
he was called the Ol 3 niipian. If to him 
Egeria came, would it not, a poet some- 
where asked, be imdvil to depict her as 
less than he? It would be not only un- 
dvil but untrue. 

Said Themistodes, You see that boy of 
mine? Thou^ but five, he governs the 
universe. Yes, for he rules his mother, 
his mother rules me, I rule Athens and 
^Uhens the world.” After Themistodes 
it was Perides^ turn to govern and be 
ruled ^ ^ 

B5s sovereigti Atpasia. 

— Edgar Saltus. 


UK it seems as if vdien God coii- 
cdved the world, that was poetry; 
He fom^ it, and that w^ sculpture ; He 
varied and colored it, and that was 
pai n ting; and then, crowning all. He 
peopled it with living bdngs, and 
w&s the grand divir^ eternal drama. 

— Charlotte Cudunaru 


C f OMMERCE is a game of skill, 
which every man can not play, 
which few men can play well. The right 
merchant is one who has the just aver- 
age of faculties we call commonsense; a 
man of strong affinity for facts, who makes 
up his decision on what he has seen. 
He is thoroughly persuaded of the truths 
of arithmetic. There is always a reason, 
in the man, for his good or bad fortune; 
and so, in making money. Men talk as if 
there were some magic about this, and 
believe in magic, in all parts of life. He 
knows that all goes on the old road, 
pound for poimd, cent for cent — for 
every effect a perfect cause — and that 
good luck is another name for tenacity of 
ptirpose. — ^Emerson. 

be honest, to be kind, to earn a 
little, and to spend a little less, to 
make upon the whole a family happier 
for his presence, to renounce when that 
shall be necessary and not to be embit- 
tered, to keep a few friends, but these 
without capitulation; above all, on the 
same condition, to keep friends with 
h i ms elf; here is a task for all a man has 
of fortitude and delicacy. 

— ^Robert Louis Stevenson. 

e OD is to be our father,yet we are far 
from being fathers to our own chil- 
dren. We presume to have insight into 
divine things, and yet we neglect as im- 
worthy of notice those human relations 
which are a key to the divine. 

— ^Friedrich Froebel. 

H ead man is wretched amidst every 
earthly advantage; a good man — 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed; 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed. — Plato. 


I LOVE diildren. They do not prattle 
of yesterday: their interests are all 
of ^ today and the tomorrows — ^I love 
children. — Richard Mansfield. 


God gave man an upright countenance 
to surv^ the heavens, and to look up- 
ward to the stars. — Ovid. 
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^ ■ Cit v, X faculty to dream was not 

^ given to mock us. There is a 

^ reality back of it. There is a 
' 4 , : divinity behind our legiti- 

' . . t; # mate desires. 

By the desires that have divinity in 
them, we do not refer to the things that 
we want but do not need; we do not 
refer to the desires that turn to Dead 
Sea fruit on our 


lips or to ashes 
when eaten, but to 
the legitimate de- 
sires of the soul for 
the realization of 
those ideals, the 
longing for full, 
complete self-ex- 
pression, the time 
and opportunity 
for the weaving of 
the pattern shown 
in the moment of 
our highest trans- 
figuration. 

A man will remain 
a rag-picker as long 
as he has only the 
vision of the rag- 
picker ^ ^ 

Our mental atti- 


; T is a curious reflection that the 
' - ordinary private person who collects 
objects of a modest luxury has nothing 
about him so old as his books. If a wave 
of the rod made everything around Tii-m 
disappear that did not exist a century 
ago, he would suddenly find himself with 
one or two sticks of fumittire perhaps, 
but otherwise alone with his books. Let 
the work of another 


tude, our heart’s I 

desire, is our per- 
petual prayer which Nature answers. She 
takes it for granted that we desire what 
we are headed toward, and she helps us 
to it. People little realize that their 
desires are their perpetual prayers — not 
head prayers, but heart prayers — and 
that they are granted. 

Most people do not half realize how 
sacred a thing a legitimate ambition is. 
What is this eternal urge within us 
which is trying to push us on and on, up 
and up? It is the urge, the push in the 
great force within us, which is perpetu- 
ally prodding us to do our best and 
refuses to accept our second best. 

— Orison Swett Marden. 


Leaf after leaf drops off, flower 
after flower. 

Some in the chill, some in the 
warmer hour: 

Alive they flourish, and alive 
they fall, 

And Earth who nourished them 
receives them all 

Should we, her wiser sons, be 
less content 

To sink into her lap when life is 
spent? 

Leaf After Leaf Drops Off,” 

by Walter Savage Landor 


century pass, and 
certainly nothing 
would be left but 
these little brown 
volumes — so many 
caskets full of ten- 
derness and pas- 
sion, disappointed 
ambition, fruitless 
hope, self-torturing 
envy,^ conceit, 
aware, in. madden- 
ing, lucid moments, 
of its own folly ^ 
— ^Edmund Gosse. 

Ifl y share of the 

Jij work of the 
world may be lim- 
ited, but the fact 
that it is work 


7(dter Savage Landor makes it precious. 

Darwin could work 
only half an hour at a time; yet in many 
diligent half-hours he laid anew the 
foundations of philosophy. 

Green, the historian, tells us that the 
world is moved not only by the mi^ty 
shoves of the heroes, but also by the 
aggregate of the tiny pu^es of each 
honest worker. — ^Helen Kdler. 

S HE charact^ and qualifications of 
the leader are reflected in the men 
he selects, develops and gathers around 
him. Show me the leader and I will know 
his men. ^ow me the men and I will know 
their leader. Therefore, to have loyal, effi- 
cient employees — be a loyal and efficient 


Things printed can never be stopped; 
they are like babies baptized, they Imve a 
soul from that moment, and go on for- 
ever. — ^Meredith* 


employ^:. — ^Arthur W. Newcomb. 

Of all kinds of pride I hold na tiona l 
pride the most fooli^; it ruined Greece; 
it ruined Judea and Rome. — Herder. 
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■ E have reached Cascade 
Creek at last; and a beauti- 
ful grove of pine trees, be- 
neath whose shade a clear 
stream, whose waters are 
free from the nauseous taste of alkali, 
furnishes a delightful place to camp. 
Now, dismounting and seeing that your 
horse is well cared for, while the men are 
unloading the 
packmules and 
pitching the tents, 
walk up that trail 
winding up the hill- 
side, follow it for 
a little among the 
solemn pines, and 
then pass out from 
the tree shadows 
and take your 
stand upon that 
farther rock, ding- 
ing to it wen mean- 
while and being 
very sure of your 
footing, for your 
head will swim and 
grow dizzy, and 
there opens before 
you one of the 
most stupendous scenes of Nature, the 
Lower F^s of the Grand Cansmn of the 
Ydlowstone ^ ^ 

And now where shall I begin, and how 
diall I, in any wise, describe this tre- 
mendous sight; its overpowering gran- 
deur, and at the same time, its inexpres- 
sible beauty? 

Look yom&r! Those are the Lower Falls 
df tte Ydkmstxme* They are not the 
grandest in die wcrld, but there are iKme 
mme beautiful. Is not the breadth 

dash of Niagara, hot h there the 
enormous depth of le^ of some of the 
watefells of Yo^mite. 

"Bmt these is a majesty of its own kind, 
and beauty, txxx On either ^de are vast 
I ^ nna de s ^ sculptared ickfk. There, 
the rock c^pens for die river, its 
waters are compressed from a width of 
two hundred feet, betwera the Upper 
and Lower F^ls, to less than <m& hun- 
ted feet whoe it takes the plunge. The 
of rock over which it l^)s is abso- 


lutely level. The water seems to wait a 
moment on its verge, then it passes with 
a single bound, three hundred and fifty 
feet below. 

It is a sheer, xmbroken, compact, shining 
mass of silver foam. But your eyes are 
all the while distracted from the fall 
itself, great and beautiful as it is, to its 
marvelous setting; to the surprising, 
overmastering can- 
yon into whi^ the 
river leaps, and 
throu^ which it 
flows, dwindling to 
but a foamy ribbon 
there in its appal- 
ling depths. As you 
cling here to this 
jutting rock, the 
falls are already 
many hundred feet 
below you. The 
falls unroll their 
whiteness down 
amid the canyon 
gloom ^ ^ 

These rocky sides 
are almost perpen- 
dicular; indeed, in 
many places the 
boiling springs have gouged them out so 
as to leave overhanging cliffs and tables 
at the top. Take a stone and throw it 
over; you have to wait long before you 
hear it strike. Nothing more awful bkve 
I ever seen than the yawning of that 
chasm; and the stillness, solemn as mid- 
ni^t, profound as death. The water 
dashing there as in a kind of agony, 
against thc^ rocks, you can not hear. 

The mi^ty distance lays the finger 
of silence on its white lips. You are 
oppres^d by a sense of danger. It is as 
though the vastness would soon force 
you fix>m the rock to which you ding. 
The silence, the sheer depth, the gloom, 
burden you. It is a relief to feel thefirm 
earth bmeath your feet again, as you 
carefully crawl back from your perching- 
place ^ ^ 

But Urn is not aH, nor is the half 3 ^ 
told. As soon as you can stand it, go out 
on that jutting rock again and mark the 
sculpturing of God iqpon those vast and 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 
Plying her needle and thread , — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ""Song of the ShirtP* 

"" Work — work — work 

Till the brain begins to swim! 

Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band , — 

Band, and gusset, and seam , — 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream! 

(Continued on next page) 
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solemn walls. By dash of wind and wave, 
by forces of the frost, by file of snow- 
plunge and glacier, and the mountain- 
torrents, by the hot breath of the balmy 
Spring, those walls have been cut into 
the most various and surprising shapes. 
I have seen the Middle Ages” castles 
along the Rhine; there those castles are 
reproduced exactly. I have seen the soar- 
ing summits of the 
great cathedral- 
spires in the coun- 
try beyond the sea; 
there they stand in 
prototype, only 
loftier and more 
sublime 

And then, of course 
and almost beyond 
all else, you are 
fascinated by the 
magnificence and 
utter opulence of 
color ^ Those are 
not simply gray 
and heavy depths, 
and readies, and 
domes, and pin- 
nacles of solid rock. 

The whole gorge 
flames ^ It is as 
though rainbows had fallen out of the 
sky and hung themselves there like 
^orious banners. The underlying color 
is the clearest yellow; this flushes onward 
into orange. Down at the base the deep- 
est mosses unroll their draperies of the 
most vivid green; browns, sweet and 
soft, do their blending; white rocks stand 
spectral; turrets of rock shoot up as 
crimson as though they weredraached 
with blood ^ ^ 

It is as if the most ^orious sunset you 
ever saw had been caught and hd^d upon 
that resplendent, awful gorge. 
Throughout nearly all the hours of that 
afternoon imtil the sunset sh^oy^ 
and afterwards among the n^nbeams, 
I waited there, dmging to that rock, 
jutting out into that overpowering, gor- 
geous chasm. I was appalled and fs^- 
nated, afrmd and yet compdled to ding 
It was ^ ^^poch m 
! /; "*^3Doct6r Waylami Hoyt. 


T is nothing to give pension and 
cottage to the widow who has lost 
her son; it is nothing to give food and 
medicine to the workman who has 
broken his arm, or the decrepit woman 
wasting in sickness. But it is something 
to use your time and strength to war 
with the waywardness and thoughtless- 
ness of mankind; to keep the erring 
workman in your 
service till you 
have made him an 
merring one, and 
to direct your fel- 
low-merchant to 
the opportunity 
which his judgment 
would have lost ^ 
— John Ruskin. 

O long as we 
love, we serve. 
So long as we are 
loved by others I 
would almost say 
we are indispen* 
sable; and no man 
is usdess while he 
has a friend. 

— R. L. Stevenson. 

HE men whom I have seen succeed 
best in life have always been cheer- 
ful and hopeful men, who went about 
their business with a smile on their faces, 
and took the changes and chances of rhijit 
mortal life men, facing rou^ and 
smooth alike^asit came. — Chas. Kingd^. 

T is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinions; it ^ tBsy in 
solitude to live after our own; but the 
Cheat Man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with p^fect sweetness the 
ind^>endence of solitude. — ^En^rscm. 

E who is rilent is forgotten; he who 
abstains is taken at his word; he 
who does not advance falls ba<^; he who 
stops is overwhdmed, distanced, crudi^; 
he who ceases to grow grater becomes 
smdler; he w1k> leaves off, gives the 
stationaiy ccmdstixm h fee 
fee end. — Amkh 


O Men, with sisters dear! 

O Men, with mothers and wives! 

It is not linen you ^re wearing out, 

But human creatures* lives. 

Stitch — stitch — stitch 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt , — 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a Shirt! 

But why do I talk of Death— 

That phantom of grisly hone! 

I hardly fear his terrible shape. 

It seems so like my own — 

It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep: 

O God! that bread should be so dear. 
And flesh and blood so cheap!** 

*‘The Song of the Shirt,^* hy Thomas Hood 
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( OUNG men, life is before you. Two 
voices are calling you — one coming 
out from the swamps of selfishness and 
force, where success means death; and 
the other from the hilltops of justice and 
progress, where even failure brings 
glory. Two lights are seen in your horizon 
— one the fast fading marsh light of 
power, and the other the slowly rising 
sun of human brotherhood. Two ways 
lie open for you — one leading to an even 
lower and lower plain, where are heard 
the cries of despair and the curses of the 
poor, where manhood shrivels and pos- 
session rots down the possessor; and the 
other leading to the highlands of the 
morning, where are heard the glad shouts 
of humanity and where honest effort is 
rewarded with immortality. 

— ^John P. Altgeld. 

a LL works of taste must bear a price 
in proportion to the skill, taste, 
time, exi>ense and risk attending their 
invention and manufacture. 

Those things called dear are, when 
justly estimated, the cheapest: they are 
attended with much less profit to the 
Artist than those which everybody calls 
cheap ^ ^ 

Beautiful forms and compositions are 
not made by chance, nor can they ever, 
in any material, be made at small expense. 
€[ A composition for cheapness and not 
excellence of workmanship is the most 
frequent and certain cause of the rapid 
decay and entire destruction of arts and 
manufacturers. — ^Josiah Wedgwood. 

X T is an instinct with me personally 
to attack every idea which has been 
full grown for ten years, e^jecially if it 
( d aims to be the foundation of all human 
society. I am prepared to back human 
society against any idea, positive or 
negative, that can be tmugjit into the 
field against it. — George Bernard Shaw. 

X LIVB on the sunny side of the 
street; shady folks live on the other. 
I have always preferred the sun^iine 
have tried to put other people there, 
if only for an hour or two at a ttm^ . 

— Marshall P. Wilder. 


j * LOVE you for what you are, but I 
love you yet more for what you are 
going to be. 

I love you not so much for your realities 
as for your ideals. I pray for your desires 
that they may be great, rather than for 
your satisfactions, which may be so 
hazardously little. 

A satisfied flower is one whose petals are 
about to fall. The most beautiful rose 
is one hardly more than a bud wherein 
the pangs and ecstacies of desire are 
working for larger and finer growth. 
C. Not always shall you be what you are 
now ^ 

You are going forward toward some- 
thing great. I am on the way with you 
and therefore I love you. 

— Carl Sandburg. 

can dissolve everything in the 
^^World, even a greatfortime,intoatoms. 
And the fundamental principles which 
govern the handling of postage-stamps 
and of millions of dollars are exactly the 
same. They are the common law of 
business, and the whole practice of com- 
merce is founded on them. They are so 
simple that a fool can^t learn them; so 
hard that a lazy man won’t. 

— ^Philip D. Armour. 

look fearlessly upon life; to accept 
the laws of nature, not with meek 
resignation, but as her sons, who dare to 
search and question; to have peace and 
confidence within our souls — ^these are 
the beliefs that make for happiness. 

— ^Maeterlinck. 

G >THTNG is easier than fault-find- 
^ ing; no talent, no self-denial, no 
brains, no character are required to set 
UD in the grumbling business. 

— ^Robert West. 

not that thy life shall come to 
an md, but rather fear that it shall 
never have a beginning. 

— Cardinal Newman. 

Be sure that religion cannot be right 
that a man is the worse for having, 
— William Penn. 
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!f " supplying the men for the 

carnage of a battlefield, 

' ^ ^ If; J;f! women have not merely lost 
actually more blood, and 
gone through a more acute 
anguish and weariness, in the months of 
bearing and in the final agony of child- 
birth, than has been experienced by the 
men who cover it; but, in the months of 
rearing that follow, 
the women of the 
race go through a 
long, patiently en- 
dxired strain which 
no knapsacked sol- 
dier on his longest 
march has ever 
more than equal- 
led; while, even in 
the matter of death, 
in all civilized so- 
cieties, the prob- 
ability that the 
average woman 
will die in child- 
birth is immeasur- 
ably greater than 
the probability 

that ^e average male will die in battle. 

There is, perhaps, no woman, whether 
she have borne children, or be merely 
potentially a child-bearer, who could look 
down upon a battlefield covered with 
slain, but the thought would rise in her, 
^‘So many mother’s sons! So many young 
bodies brought into the world to lie 
there! So many months of weariness and 
pain while bones and muscles were 
shaped within! So many hours of anguish 
and struggle that breath might be! So 
many baby mouths drawing life at 
women’s breasts; — all this, that men 
might lie with glazed eyeballs, and 
swollen faces, and fixed, blue, unclosed 
mouths, and great limbs tossed — ^this, 
that an acre of grormd might be manured 
with human flesh, that next year’s 
grasses or poppies or karoo bushes may 
spring up greener and redder, where they 
have lain, or that the sand of a plain 
may have the glint of white bones!” 
And we cry, Without an inexorable 
cause, this must not be!” No woman 


JBOOiC 

who is a woman says of a human body, 
“ It is nothing! ” — Olive Schreiner. 

/"TONSCIENTIOUSNESS has in 
many outgrown that stage in which 
the sense of a compelling power is joined 
with rectitude of action. The truly honest 
man, here and there to be found, is not 
only without thought of legal, religious, 
or social compul- 
sion, whai he dis- 
charges an equit- 
able claim on him; 
but he is without 
thought of self- 
compulsion. He 
does the right thing 
with a simple feel- 
ing of satisfaction 
in doing it, and is 
indeed impatient if 
anything prevents 
him from having 
the satisfaction of 
doing it. 

—Herbert Spencer. 

I AM homesick. €[ Homesick for the 
home I never have seen. 

For the land where I shall look horizon- 
tally into the eyes of my fellows. 

The land where men rise only to lift. 

The land where equality leaves men 
to differ as they will. 

The land where freedom is breathed in 
the air and courses in the blood. 

Where there is nothing over a man 
between him and the sky. Where the 
obligations of love are sought for as 
prizes. 

And where they vary as the moon. 

That land is my true country. 

I am here by some sad cosmic mistake. 
And I am homesick. — Ernest Crosby. 

|r|^HEN men are rightly occupied, their 
\j/ amusement grows out of their work, 
as the color petals out of a fruitful 
flower; whra they are faithfully helpful 
and compassionate, all their emotions are 
steady, deep, perpetual and vivifying 
to Ihe soul as is the natural pulse to the 
body. — John Ruskin. 


/ met her on the Umbrian Hills, 
Her hair unbound, her feet 
unshod; 

-4s one whom secret glory fills 
She walked — alone with God, 

I met her in the city street; 

Oh, changed was her aspect 
then! 

With heavy eyes and weary feet 
She wedked (done — with men. 

*‘The Lady Poverty," htf Evelyn Underhill 
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|E have talked much of the 
brotherhood to come; but 
brotherhood has always been 
the fact of our life, long 
before it became a modem 
and insipid sentiment. Only we have 
been brothers in slavery and torment, 
brothers in ignorance and its perdition, 
brothers in disease and war and want, 
brothers in prosti- 



with all its fruits thereof — ^the fruits of 
love and liberty. — George 33. Herron. 




worst of errors is to believe that 
any one religion has the monopoly 
of goodness. For every man, that religion 
is good which makes him gentle, upright 
and kind. But to govern mankind is a 
difficult task. The ideal is very high and 
the cariti is very 


tution and hypoc- 
risy .What happens 
to one of us sooner 
or later happens to 
all; we have always 
been xmescapably 
involved in a com- 
mon destiny. The 
world constantly 
tends to the level 
of the downmost 
man in it; and that 
downmost man is 
the world^s real 
ruler, hinging it 
dose to his bosom, 
dragging it down to 
his death. You do 
not think so, but 
it is true, and it 
ought to be true. 
For if there were 
some way by which 
isome of us could 
l^et free apart from 
others, if there were 
some way by whidi 
l^pme of us could 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free. 

If there breathe on earth a slave. 

Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 
When it works a brothefs pain. 

Are ye not base slaves indeed. 

Slaves unworthy to be freed! 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No! True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 

And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse. 

Rather in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think: 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three, 

** FreedOTn,*’ by James Russell Lowell 


i|k^ve heaven while 

^"Others had hdl, if there were some way 
which part of the world could escape 
Isome of' the bli^t and peril 
{misery of dirinberited labor, then WOTld 
|OUr world indeed be kst smd damned; 
-but sinc^ men have nevar been ^ble to 
separate themsdves from one 
woes and wrongs, since hi^x)i3r m 
^xicken with the lesson that we can 
escape brotherhood of some kind, since 
the whole Kfe is teaching to that we 
are lK>urly dioosing betwwn teother- 
hood in and brotherhood in 

gcxd, it remairo for ns to choose the 
brotherlKKKi of a co-c^erafive world. 


low. Outside the 
sterile province of 
philosophy, what 
we meet at every 
step is unreason, 
folly and passion. 
The wise men of 
antiquity succeed- 
ed in winning to 
themselves some 
little authority 
only by impostures, 
which gave them a 
hold upon the im- 
agination, in their 
lack of physical 
force. 

— ^Ernest Renan. 

X T is a truly 
sublime spec- 
tacle when in the 
stillness of the 
night, in an un- 
clouded sky, the 
stars, like the 
world’s choir, rise 
and set, and as it 
were divide exis- 
tence in to two portions, — ^the one, belong- 
ing to the earthly, is silent in the perfect 
stillness of night; whilst the other alone 
comes fc«rth in sublimity, pomp, and 
majesty. Viewed in this light, the starry 
heavens truly exercise a moral influence 
over us; and who can readily stray into 
the pedhs of immorality if he has been 
accu^med to live amidst such thoughts 
and feelings, and frequently to dwdl 
upon them? Howare we entranced by the 
rimplc ^lenders of tim wonderful drama 
of nature! — Wiffielm von Humboldt, i 

Human nature craves novelty. — Pliny* 
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I HAT, speaking in quite un- 
ofScial language, is the net 
purport and upshot of war? 
To my own knowledge, for 

ex^ple, there dwell and 

toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, 
usually some five hxmdred souls. 
From these, by certain “ Natural Ene- 
mies’’ of the French, there are success- 
fully selected, dur- 



ing the French war, 
say thirty able- 
bodied men: Dum- 
drudge, at her own 
expense, has suck- 
led and nursed 
them: she has, not 
without difficulty 
and sorrow, fed 
them up to man- 
hood, and even 
trained them to 
crafts, so that 
one can weave, 
another build, 
another hammer, 
and the weakest 
can stand imder 
thirty stone avoir- 
dupois^frNeverthe- 
less, amid much 
weeping and swear- 
ing, they are select- 
ed; all dressed in 
red, and shipped 
away, at the public 
charges, some two 
thousand miles, or 
say, only, to the 
south of Spain; and 
fed there till 
wanted. And now to that same spot, in 
the south of Spain, are thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dum- 
drudge, in like manner wending; till at 
length, after infinite effort, the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition, 
and Thirty stands fronting Thii^, e&dk 
with a gun in his hand^ Strai^tway the 
word “ Fire!” is given and? blow 
the souls out of one ^othqr, and in place 
of sixty brisk t^efid craftsm^ the wc^IkI 
has sixty cainasse^ vhfefh it must 


Or ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave, 

I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Christian Slave. 


men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, 
not the smallest! They lived far 
apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, 
in so wide a Universe, there was even, 
unconsciously, by Commerce, some mu- 
tual helpfulness between them. How 
then? Simpleton! their Governors had 
fallen out; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had tlie cunning to make these 
poor blockheads 


shoot. — ^Alas, so is 
it in Deutschland, 
and hitherto in all 
other lands; still as 
of old, what dev- 
iltry soever Kings 
do, the Greeks 
must pay the 
piper r — ^In that 
fiction of the Eng- 
lish Smollett, it is 
true, the final Ces- 
sation of War is 
perhaps prophet- 
ically shadowed 
forth; where the 
two Natural Ene- 
mies, in person, 
take each a To- 
bacco-pipe, friled 
with Brimstone; 
li^t the same, and 
smoke in one an- 
other’s faces, till 
the weaker give ini 
but from such pare- 
dicted Peace-Era, 
what blood-filled, 
trenches, and ccm- 
tentious coiturks, 
may still divide usi — Carlyle. 

© IGOTRY has no head mid can nc^ 
th ink, iK> heart and can nc^ fed. 
When she imves it is in wrath; when 
pauses it amid ruin. Her prayers are 
curses, her God is a demon, her comnnm- 
ion is death, her vengean<^ is eternity, 
h^ decak^ue written in the blood of 
victims^ and ff stc^)s for a moment in 

herhffeinsdfft^tit isuponakliKhedrodc 
to whet her vidtnre for a more sane 


I saw, I took, I cast you by, 

I bent and broke your pride. 

You loved me well, or I heard them lie. 
But your longing was denied. 

Surely I knew that by and by 
You cursed your gods and died. 

And^ a myriad suns have set and shone 
Since then upon the grave 

Decreed by the King in Babylon 
To her that had been Ms Slave. 

The pride I trampled in now my scathe, 
For it tramples me again. 

The old resentment lasts like death. 

For you love, yet you refrain. 

1 break my heart on your hard unfaith. 
And I break my heart in vain. 

Yet not for an hour do I zoish undone 
The deed beyond the grave. 

When I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Virgin Slave. 

** Or Ever Uic Knightly Years Were Gone,” 

hy Wyiiam Mmest HenLey 
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far back as we know any- 
‘ " 'I i " ' thing about civilization, the 
cultivation of the soil has 
been the first and most im- 
portant industry in any 
thriving State, It will always be. Herod- 
otus, the father of histoiy , tells the story 
of the human race in the Valley of the 
Euphrates ^ ^ 

He says that with poor cultivation those 
who tilled the soil there got a yield of 
jBftyfold, with fair cultivation one hun- 
dredfold, and with good cultivation two 
hundredfold. That was the garden of the 
world in its day. Its great cities, Babylon 
and Nineveh, where are they? Piles of 
desert sand mark where they stood. In 
place of the millions that overran the 
world, there are a few wandering Arabs 
feeding half-starved sheep and goats. 
The Promised Land — ^the Land of Ca- 
naan itself — ^to which the Children of 
Israel were broi^t up from Egypt, what 
is it now? 

A land overflowing with milk and honey? 
Today it has neither milk nor honey. 
It is a barren waste of desert, peopl^ 
by scattered robber bands. A provision 
of Pro'vidence fertilized the soil of the 
vall^ of the Nile by overflowing it 
every year. From the earliest records 
that history gives, Egypt has been a land 
of remarkable crops; and today the land 
thus fertilized by overflow is yielding 
more abundantly than ever. 

It is made dear by every process of logic 
and by the i>roof of historic fact that the 
wealth of a nation, the character of its 
pec^le, the quality and pjermanence of its 
institutions are all dei>endent upon sound 
and sufhdent agricultural foundation. 

Nc^ armies or navies or commerce or 
diversity of manufacture or a-ny thing 
other than the farm is the andior wbidi 
will hdd througji the storms of tin^ that 
swe^ all else away. — James J. HilL 

man advanced gradually in intd- 
lectual power, and enabled to 
trace the moreremoteconsequences of his 
actions; as he acquired suffident knowl- 
edge to reject baneful customs and 
superstitions; as he r^arded more and 
nKjre, not only the wdfere, Imt the hap^ 


piness of his fellowmen; as from habit, 
following benefidal experience, his S 3 nn- 
pathies became more tender and widely 
diffused, extending to men of all races, 
and finally to the lower animals, so 
would the standard of his morality rise 
higher and higher. 

Looking to future generations, there is 
no cause to fear that the sodal instincts 
will grow weaker, and we may expect 
that virtuous habits will grow stronger. 
The struggle between our higher and 
lower impulses will be less severe, and 
virtue will be triumphant. 

— Charles Darwin. 

O -I! Unseen Power that rules and con- 
trols the destinies of the children of 
earth: teach me the symphony of life so 
that my nature may be in time with Thine. 
C Reveal to me the joy of being loving, 
s^-sacrificing and charitable. 

Teach me to know and play life’s game 
with courage, fortitude and confidence. 

Endow me with wisdom to guard my 
tongue and temper, and learn with 
patience the art of ruling my own life for 
its highest good, with due regard for the 
privacy, rights and limitations of other 
lives ^ ^ 

Help me to strive for the highest legiti- 
mate reward of merit, ambition, and 
opportunity in my activities, ever ready 
to extend a kindly helping hand to those 
who need encouragement and succor in 
the struggle. 

Enable me to give a anile instead of a 
frown, a cheerful, kindly word instead of 
hardmess and bitterness. 

Make me sympathetic in sorrow, realiz- 
ing that there are hidden woes in every 
life no matter how exalted or lowly. 

If in life’s battle I am wounded or 
tottering, pour into my wounds the balm 
of hope, and imbue me with courage im- 
daunted to arise and continue the strife. 
^ Keep me humble in every relation of 
life, not unduly ^otistical, nor liable to 
the serious sin of self-depreciation. 

In success keep me meeL 
In sorrow, may my soul be uplifted by 
the thou^t that if there were no shadow, 
there would be no sunshine, and that 
everything in life must have its antithesis. 
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Grant that I may be a true, loyal friend, wine, men will trail along, tom from 

a genial companion with tiie broad peaceful labor, from their wives, 

honest charity bom of an intimate mothers and children — ^hundreds of 

knowledge of my own shortcomings. thousands of simple-minded, good- 

If I win, crown me with the laurels fitting natured men with murderous weap- 

to be worn by a victor, and if I fall, may ons in their-hands — ^an 3 rwhere they may 

it be with my face to the foe, fighting be driven. 

manfully, and falling, fling to the host They will march, freeze, hunger, suffer 

behind, — ^play up, play up, and play the sickness, and die from it, or finally come 

game. — The Op- to some place where 

timist’s Prayer,’" The crest and crowning of all good, they will be slain 

by William J. Rob- Lifers final star, is Brotherhood; bythousandsorkill 

hison. For it will bring again to earth thousands them- 

^ ^ Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth: selves with no rea- 

bells will Will send new light on every face, son;menwhomth^ 

peal, long- A kingly power upon the race, have never seen 

haired men will And till it comes, we men are slaves, before, and who 

dress in golden Andtraveldownward to the dust of graves^ neither have done 

sacks to pray for nor could do them 

successful slaugh- Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: any mischief. 

ter. And the old Blind creeds and kings have had their And when the 

story will begin day. number of sick, 

again, the awful Break the dead branches from the path: wounded and killed 

customary acts. Our hope is in the aftermath — becomes so great 

The editors of the Our hope is in heroic men, diat there are not 

daily Press will be- Star-led to build the world again. hands enough left 

gin virulently to To this event the ages ran: to pick them up, 

stir men up to Make way for Brotherhood — make way and when the air 

hatred and man- for Man! is so infected with 

slaughter in the by MwmM<ak}wm the putrefying 

name of patriotism, scent of the “ food 

happy in the receipt of an increased for powder” that even the authorities find 

income. Manufacturers, merchants, con- it disagreeable, a truce will be made, the 
tractors for military stores, will hurry woundedwillbepickedupanyhow,thesick 
joyously about their business, in the will be brought in and huddled together in 

hope of double receipts. heaps, the killed will be covered with 

All sorts of Government officials will eartii and lime, and once more the crowd 

buzz about, foreseeing a i)Ossibility of of deluded men will be led on and on till 

purloining something more than usual, those who have devised the project. 

The military authorities will hurry hither weary of it, or till those who thought 

and thither, drawing double pay and to find it profitable receive their spoil, 

rations, and with the expectation of And so once more men will be made sav- 

receiving for the slaughter of other men age, fierce and brutal, and love will wane 

various silly little ornaments which they in the world, and the Christianizing of 

so highly prize, as ribbons, crosses, orders, mankind, which has already b^un, wiH 

and stars. Idle ladies and gentlemen will lapse for scores and for hundreds ot 

make a great fuss, entering their names in years ^ ^ 

advance for the Red Cross Society, and And so the men who reaped profit from 

readyto bind up the woundsof those whom it all will assert that since there has been 

their husbands and brothers will mutilate; awar theremust needs have been one, and 

and they will imagine that in so doing they that other wars must follow, and they 

are performing a most Christian work ^ will again prepare future generations far 

And, smothering despair within their a continuance of slaughter, depravii^ 

souls by songs, licentiousness, and th^ frcmi their birth. — Leo Tcdstoy. 
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^ a sinless and painless world 
the moral element would be 
lacking; the goodness would 
have no more significance in 
our conscious life than that 
load of atmosphere which we are alwa 3 rs 
carrying about with us. 

We are thus brought to a striking con- 
clxision, the essential soundness of which 
can not be gain- 


said. In a happy A silence there cx 
world there must And then a voic 
be pain and sor- tense; 

row, and in a moral A thousand hearer 

world the knowl- Were in the thr 
edge of evil is in- 
dispensable. The He saw the gravei 
stem necessity of He saw men*$ e 
thishasbeen A triumph great, c 
proved to inhere in Found true exp\ 
the innermc^ con- 
stitution of the Not often in a nat 
human soul. It is Such words sup 
part and parcel of fine; 

the universe To He gave that dag 
him who is dis- The dignity of i 
posed to cavil at (Ccmdu< 

the world which 

Gk>d has in such wise created, we may 
fairly put the question whether the pros- 
pect of escape from its ills would ever 
induce him to put off this human con- 
sciousness, and accept some form of exis- 
tence unInK>wn and inconceivable! The 
alternative is dear: on the one hand a 
world with sin and sufferii^, on the other 
hand an unthinkable world in which 
conscious life does not involve contrast. 
We do not find that evil has been inter- 
polated into the universe from without; 
we find that, on the contrary, it is an 
indispensable part of the dramatic whole. 
God is the creator of evO, and from the 
eternal sc hem e of thh^s diabolism is 
forever exduded. Ormuzd and Ahriman 
have had their day and perished, along 
with the doctrine of special creation and 
other fendes of the untutored rmnd. 
Rom our present standpoint we may 
fairly ask, what would have been the 
worth of that primitive innocence pca*- 
trayed in ^e myth of the Garden 
Eden, had it ever bea:i reali^d in the 
life of men? What would have been the 


A silence there expectant, meaning, 
And then a voice clear-pitched and 
tense; 

A thousand hearers, forward-leaning. 
Were in the thrall of eloquence. 


moral value or significance of a race of 
human beings ignorant of sin, and doing 
beneficent acts with no more consdous- 
ness or volition than the deftly con- 
trived machine that picks up raw ma- 
terial at one end, and turns out some 
finished product at the other? Clearly, 
for strong and resolute men and women, 
an Eden would be at best but a fool’s 
paradise, — Fiske. 


He saw the graves of heroes sleeping. 
He saw men^s eyes suffused and dim; 
A triumph great, a nation weeping, 
Found true expression there in him. 

Not often in a nation's story. 

Such words supreme, such manhood 
fine; 

He gave that dag our grief and glory 
The dignity of things divine. 

(Ccmcluded oa next page) 


nant, meaning, ^ ^ 

lear-pitched and ||^0-N0THING 

4.*/ days may be 
forward-leaning, the busiest ones ^ 

of eloquence. They are the days 

in which we ab- 
f heroes sleeping, sorb; while on the 

s suffused and dim; do-much days we 

jiion weeping, try to make others 

sion there in him. absorb from us 

whatever we have 
's story, in overplus: rib- 

ne, such manhood bons, wisdom or 

cheese. If we often- 
r grief and glory er eased the strain 

gs divine. on our eyes and 

m next page) minds, wc should 

be enriched by im- 
pressions that in our usual attent and 
mastering attitude we refuse to heed. 
Americans ought to have a wholesome 
laziness preached to them, after three 
centuries of urging to gain and work, 
and several patriotic citizens make 
examples of themselves, for the public 
benefit, by refraining from toil. 

— Charles M. Skinner. 

the lips as they were palace- 
doors, the king within; tranquil and 
fair and courteous be all words which 
from that j)re^nce win. 

—Sir Edvrin Arnold. 

H MAN asked to define the essential 
characteristics of a gentleman — 
using the term in its widest sense — ^would 
presumably reply, The will to put him- 
sdf in the place of others; the horror of 
forcing others into positions from which 
he would hims elf recoil; the power to do 
what seeim to him to be ri^t, without 
ccmsiderii^ what others m^y say or 
tthik." — John Galsworthy* 
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work each day; 
if tiie darkened hours of 
overcome me, may 
^ forget the strength 
that comforted me in the 
desolation of other times. May I still 
remember the bright hours that foimd 
me walking over the silent hills of my 
childhood, or dreaming on the margin 
of the quiet river, 
when alight glowed 
within me, and I 
promised my early 
God to have cour- 
age amid the tem- 
pests of the chang- 
ing years ^ Spare 
me from bitterness 
and from the sharp 
passions of un- 
guarded moments. 

May I not forget 
that poverty and 
riches are of the 
spirit. Though the 
world know me not, 
may my thoughts 
and actions be such 
as shall keep me 
friendly with my- 
self. Lift my eyes from the earth, and 
let me not forget the uses of the stars. 
Forbid that I should judge others, lest I 
condemn myself. Let me not follow the 
clamor of the world, but walk calmly in 
my path. Give me a few friends who will 
love me for what I am; and keep ever 
burning before my vagrant steps the 
kindly light of hope. And though age 
and infirmity overtake me, and I come 
not within sight of the castle of my 
dreams, teadh me still to be thankful for 
life, and for time's olden memories that 
are good and sweet; and may the 
evening's twilight find me gentle still. 

—Max Ehrmann. 

^^lEADING is to the mind what exer- 
cise is to the body. As by the one, 
health is preserved, strengthened and 
mvigorated; by the otho-, virtue (whidi 
is the healt|i of tbe poind) i^ k^t alive, 

chmshed and,p€Hofirpqed.-*-r^^ 


JBOOIC, 

EN will have, and must have, their 
pleasures. Social reformers and tem- 
perance agitators could not make a 
greater mistake than by following the 
example of the Puritans and tabuing all 
pleasures. They ought to distinguish 
between those that have a tendency to 
excess and vice, and those that are harm- 
less and ennobling, encouraging the 
latter in every pos- 
sible way. And first 
among those that 
should be encour- 
aged is music, be- 
cause it is always 
ennobling, and can 
be enjoyed simul- 
taneously by the 
greatest number. 
Its effect is well 
described in Mar- 
garet Fuller’s pri- 
vate journal: ‘‘ I 
felt raised above 
all care, all pain, 
all fear, and every 
taint of vulgarity 
was washed out of 
the world.” That is 
precisely wherein 
the moral power of music lies; for vulgar- 
ity is the twin sister of vice. 

— ^Heniy T. Finck. 

, ^ ^ 

•CyORSCXlTH, brothers, fellowship is 
heaven, and the lack of fellowship is 
hell; fellowship is life and the lack of 
fellowship is death; and the deeds that 
ye do upon the earth, it is for fellow^ip’s 
sake that ye do them. Therefore, I bid 
you not dwell in hell, but in heaven — 
upon earth, which is a part of heaven 
and forsooth no foul part. 

— William Morris. 

e lVE me the money that has been 
spent in war, and I will clothe every 
man, woman and child in an attire of 
whidi kings mid queens would he proud. 
I will build a sdioolhouse in every valley 
over the whole earth. I will crown every 
hillside with a place of wcxsbip conse^ 
crated to the gospd of peace. 

—^Charles Sumner. 


Brief, so brief — the words were falling 
Ere men had time to note and weigh; 
As if again the gods were calling 
From some Homeric yesterday. 

No impulse this, no actor speaking 
Of thoughts which came by happy 
chance; 

The man, the place, were God*s own 
seeking; 

The words are our inheritance. 

A pause, a hush, a wonder growing; 

A prophefs vision, understood; 

In that strange spell of his bestowing. 
They dreamed,with him, of Brotherhood. 

Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg/' 

by Harrison D. Mason 
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Art has become foolishly 
confounded with education 
that all should be equally 
qualified ^ 

Whereas, while polish,refme- 
ment, culture and breeding are in no way 
arguments for artistic results, it is also no 
reproach to the most finished scholar or 
greatest gentleman in the land that he 
be absolutely without eye for painting or 
ear for music — ^that in his heart he prefer 
the popular print to the scratch of Rem- 
brandt’s needle, or the songs of the hall 
to Beethoven’s C minor symphony. Let 
him have but the wit to say so, and not 
feel the admission a proof of inferiority. 
C!. Art hapi>ens — ^no hovel is safe from it, 
no Prince may depend upon it, the vast- 
est intelligence can not bring it about, 
and puny efforts to make it universal end 
in qua i nt comedy, and coarse farce. 

This is as it should be — and all attempts 
to make it otherwise are due to the elo- 
quence of the ignorant, the zeal of the 
conceited. — ^Whistler. 

^ < 9 «» 

X T is idle to think that, by means of 
words, any real communication can 
ever pass from one man to another. The 
moment that we have something to say 
to each other, we are compelled to hold 
our peace: and if at such times we do not 
listen to the urgent commands of silence, 
invisible though they be, we shall have 
suffered an eternal loss that all the 
treasures of human wisdom can not 
make good; for we shall have let slip the 
opportunity of listening to anoth^ soul, 
and of giving existence, be it only for 
an instant, to our own. 

Ar^i again, I doubt whether anything in 
the world can beautify a soul more spon- 
taneously, more naturally, than the 
knowledge that somewhere in its nei^- 
borhood exists a pure and noble bdng 
’wfc>m it can unreservedly love. 

When the soul has veiit^ly drawn near 
to sudi a being, beauty is no longer a 
lovdy, lifeless thing that one erhtb its to 
Ae Strang^, for it suddenly takes unto 
its^^ an imperious existence, aM its 
activity becomes so natural as to be 
henceforth irresistible. — Maeterlinck. 


T is the prime secret of the Open 
. Road that you are to pass nothing, 
reject nothing, despise nothing upon this 
earth. As you travel, many things both 
great and small will come to your atten- 
tion; you are to regard all with open eyes 
and a heart of simplicity. Believe that 
everything belongs somewhere; each 
thing has its fitting and luminous place 
within this mosaic of human life. The 
Road is not open to those who with- 
draw the skirts of intolerance or lift the 
chin of pride. Rejecting the least of 
those who are called common or unclean, 
it is (curiously) you yourself that you 
reject ^ 

If you despise that which is ugly you 
do not know that which is beautiful. 

— ^David Grayson. 

J ' N its heart the world cares for little 
, but play ; but in its life it does hardly 
anjrthing but work, for the world has 
forgotten that the reason of its work is — 
play. The natural man works that he 
may play — ^works that he may love and 
dream, and know while he may the 
wonders and joys of the strange and 
lovely world which for a short space he is 
allowed to inhabit; the Tonnatural man 
plays that he may work. So unnatm-al 
indeed have we become that not only 
have we forgotten our dreams, but we 
have actually grown ashamed of them. 
C Proverbially there is nothing of which 
an Englishman is so much ashamed as his 
emotions. To suspect him of sentiment 
is to imply insult, to surprise him in 
tears is to commit a mortal offense. 
Lau^ter he still retains, but too often 
for the unworthy ptupose of laughing at 
other people’s emotions, and ridiculing 
beautiful things heno longer understands. 
En^and indeedis the Siberia of emotions. 
Let us all escape from Siberia. 

— ^Richard Le GalKenne. 

HE law should be loved a little be- 
cause it is felt to be just; feared a 
little because it is severe; hated a little 
because it is to a certain d^ee out of 
sympathy with the prevalent temper of 
the day; and resp^ed because it is 
fdt to be a necessity. — Emile Fourget. 
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* ' .. of dirt is among the 

earliest of passions, as it is 
latest. Mud-pies gratify 

instincts. So long as we are 
dirty we are pure. Fondness for the 
ground comes back to a man after he 
has nm the round of pleasure and busi- 
ness, eaten dirt, and sown wild-oats, 
drifted about the 
world and taken 
the wind of all its 
moods. The love of 
digging in the 
ground (or of look- 
ing on while he 
paysanother to dig) 
is as sure to come 
back to him as he 
is sure, at last, to 
go under the ground 
and stay there. To 
ownabit of ground, 
to scratch it with a 
hoe, to plant seeds, 
and watch their re- 
newal of life — ^this 

is the commonest delight of the race, the 
most satisfactory thing a man can do. 
When Cicero writes of the pleasures of 
old age, that of agriculture is chief among 
them ^ 

To dig in the mellow soil — ^to dig mod- 
erately, for all pleasure should be taken 
sparingly — ^is a great thing. One gets 
strength out of the groimd as often as 
one touches it with a hoe. Antseus was 
no doubt an agriculturist; and such a 
prize-fighter as Hercules couldn’t do 
anything with him till he got him to lay 
down his spade and quit the soil. It is 
not simply potatoes and beets and com 
and cucumbers that one raises in his 
well-hoed garden; it is the average of 
human life. There is life in the ground; 
it goes into the seeds; and it also, when 
it is stirred up, goes into the man who 
stirs it. The hot sxm on his back as he 
bends to his shovel and hoe, or con- 
templatively rakes the warm and fra- 
grant loam, is better than mudi medi- 
cine. The buds are coming out on the 
bushes round about; the blossoms of the 


-BOO^ 

fruit-trees begin to show; the blood is 
running up the grape-vines in streams; 
you can smell the wild-flowers on the 
near bank; and the birds are flying and 
glancing and singing everywhere. 

To the open kitchen-door comes the busy 
housewife to shake a white something, 
and stands a moment to look, quite 
transfixed by the delightful sights and 
sounds. Hoeing in 
the garden on a 
bright, soft May 
day, when you are 
not obliged to, is 
nearly equal to the 
delight of going 
trouting ^ 

Blessed be agricul- 
ture! — if one does 
not have too much 
of it. All literature 
is fragrant with it, 
in a gentlemanly 
way. At the foot of 
the charming, 
olive-covered hiSs 
of Tivoli, Horace 
had a sunny farm: it was in sight of 
Hadrian’s villa, who did landscape-gar- 
dening on an extensive scale, and prob- 
ably did not get half as much comfort 
from it as Horace did from his more 
simply tilled acres. We trust that Horace 
did a little hoeing and farming himself, 
and that his verse is not all fraudulent 
sentiment. In order to enjoy agriculture 
you do not want too much of it, and you 
want to be poor enough to have a little 
inducement to work moderately yourself. 
Hoe while it is Spring and enjoy the best 
anticipations. It is not much matter if 
things do not turn out well. 

— Charles Dudl^ Warner. 

E have committed the Golden Rule 
to memory; let us now commit it 
to life ^ ^ 

We have preached Brotherhood for 
centuries; we now need to find a material 
basis for brotherhood. Govemmrat must 
be made the organ of Fraternity — a 
working-form for comrade-love. 

Think on this — work for this. 

— Edwin Markham 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world 
dies 

With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 
And the heart but one. 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When its love is done. 

— Francis W, Bourditlon 
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these days, much of the 
profit and sometimes the 
whole of success depend upon 
utilizing the odds and ends, 
the so-called ^^by-products.” 
<[ The by-product is something apart 
from the main article manufactured, 
and yet something that has an actual 
value of its own. For instance, in the 
manufacture of gas 


those odd moments? <1 Thomas A, 
Edison, for instance, was hammering 
away at a telegraph-key when he was 
telegraph-operator on a small salary. 
He did n’t neglect the by-product, the 
odd moments. He thought, and planned, 
and tried between messages. And he 
worked out, as a by-product of his 
telegraph job, all the inventions that 
have given him 


there are many by- 
products; these are 
obtained from the 
coal as the latter is 
made into lighting- 
gas. And these by- 
products, including 
the coke from the 
coal, actually suf- 
fice to pay the cost 
of the gas. 

All kinds of big 
businesses have 
their by-products, 
their little odds and 
ends that pay well. 
In Mr. Armour’s 


And this I hate — not men, nor flag nor 
race, 

But only War with its loild, grinning 
face, 

God strike it till its eyes be blind as 
night. 

And all its members tremble mth 
affright! 

Oh, let it hear in its death agony 

The wail of mothers for their best- 
loved ones. 

And on its head 

Descend the venomed curses of its sons 

Who followed her, deluded, where its 
guns 

Had dyed the daisies red, 

(Cofodtided on next page) 


enormous meat- 

factory, for instance, there are endless 
by-products, from the pigtails which are 
dri^ and sold as a delicacy, to the hair 
of animals made into a powerful, valu- 
able kind of rope. 

If Mr. Armour neglected making the 
hair rope, or selling the pigtails, it woxild 
make a big difference in his dividends 
The point for the reader is this: The 
individud man does not m anufacture, 
as a rule. But we are, all of us, dealers in 
time 9^ 9^ 

Time is the erne thing we possess. Our 
suo^ss depends upon the use of our 
time, aiM its by-product, the odd 
moment ^ ^ 

Each of us h^ a regale day’s wcMrk ths^ 
he does in a routh^, W less median- 

ical, way. He does his derking, hk 
writing, hk t 5 T>ewritin^ or whatever it 
may be, so many hours per day. Ai^ 
that ends it. 

But what abemt the ty-product, the odd 
moments? Eto jaa know that the men 
that have made great siKxesses in this 
world are Hm men that have used wi^y 


men, nor flag nor millions, and given 

to the inhabitants 
wUd, grinning of the world thou- 

sands of millions’ 
/es be blind as worth of dollars in 

new ideas. 

\remble mth Benjamin Franklin 

in his story of his 
leath agony life shows an end- 

br their best- less number of such 

efforts along the 
lines using the odd 
f curses of its sons moments. In ahun- 

luded, where its dred different ways 

he managed to 
red, make the extra 

oext page) hours useful and 

productive. 

What a man does in his odd moments is 
not only apt to bring him profit; it is apt 
also to increase his mental activity 
The mind craves a change, and it often 
does well the unusual thing, out of the 
routine ^ 

“ Letting well enough alone” is a foolish 
motto in the life of a man who wants to 
get ahead. In the first place, nothing is 
‘‘ well enough,” if you can do better 9^ 
No matter how well you are doing, do 
better. There is an old Spanish proverb 
which says, Enjoy the little you have 
while the fool is hunting for more.” 99^ 
The raergetic American ought to turn 
this pDverb upside down and make it 
read, While the fool is enjoying the 
little he has, I will hunt for more.” 

The way to hunt for more is to utilize 
your odd mcmients. 

Every minute that you save by making 
it useful, more profitable, is so muda 
adeted to your life and its iXDSsibilities. 
Ev^y minute lost is a neglected by- 
product — once gone, you will never get 
it badL, 
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Think of the odd quarter of an hour in 
the morning before breakfast, the odd 
half-hour after breakfast, remember the 
chance to read, or figure, or think with 
concentration on your own career, that 
comes now and again in the day. All of 
these opportunities are the by-products 
of your daily existence. 

Use them, and you may find what many 
of the greatest con- 
cerns have found, 
that the real profit 
is in the utilization 
of the by-products. 

C Among the aim- 
less, unsuccessful 
or worthless, you 
often hear talk 
about ‘‘killing 
time.” ^ The ixian 
who is always kill- 
ing time is really 
killing his own 
chances in life; 
while the man who 
is destined to suc- 
cess is the man who 
makes time live 
by making it useful.— Arthur Brisbane* 

HAT is the good of prescribing to 
art the roads that it must follow ^ 
To do so is to doubt art, which develops 
normally according to the laws of Nature, 
and must be exclusively occupied in 
responding to human needs. Art has 
always shown itself faithful to Nature, 
and has marched with social progress. 
The ideal of beauty can not perish in a 
healthy society; we must then give 
liberty to art, and leave her to herself. 
Have confidence in her; she will reach 
her end, and if she strays from the way 
she will soon reach it agaip; society 
itself will be the giude. No single artist, 
not Shakespeare himself, can prescribe 
to art her roads and aims* — Dostoievski. 

X BELIEVE empt^tically in religion. 

God made rdigion, and man made 
theology, just as Gk>d made the country 
and man the town. 1 have the largest 
sympathy for reljigipn, and the largest 
contempt I ^ c^paHe of for a mis- 


leading th^logy. Do not feed children 
on a maudlin sentimentalism or dogmatic 
religion; give them Nature. Let their 
souls drink in all that is pure and sweet. 
Rear them, if possible, amid pleasant 
surrounc^gs. If they come into the 
world with souls groping in darkness, let 
them see and feel the light. Do not terrify 
them in early life with the fear of an after- 
world. Never was a 
child made more 
noble and good by 
a fear of Hell ^ 
Let Nature teach 
them the lessons of 
good and proper 
Hying, combined 
with an abundance 
of well-balanced 
nourishment. 
Those children will 
grow to be the best 
men and women. 
Put the best in 
them by contact 
with the best out- 
side. They will ab- 
, , sorb it as a plant 

absorbs the sunshine and the dew. 

■ — Luther Burbank. 

BOVE the indistinguishable roar of 
the many feet I feel the presence of 
the sxm, of the immense forces of the 
universe, and beyond these the sense of 
the eternal now, of the immortal. Full 
aware that afi has failed, yet, side by 
side wi^ the sadness of that knowledge, 
there lives on in me an unquenchable 
belief, thought burning like the sun, that 
th^e is yet something to be found, some- 
thing real, something to ^ve each 
sep^te personality sunshine and Sdw- 
ers in its own existence now. Something 
to ^pe this million-handed labor to an 
end and outcome, leaving accumulated 
sunshine and flowers to those who gTiail 
succeed. It must be dragged forth by 
might of thoi^gbt from the 
forces of the universe. — Ridhard Jeffries. 

There h a diord in every heart that to 
a si^ in it if tou<died ari^t.^ — Oinda. 


Ml these I hate — war and its panoply, 
The lie that hides its ghastly mockery. 
That makes its glories out of women^s 
tears. 

The toil of peasants through the 
burdened years. 

The legacy of long disease that preys 
On bone and body in the after-days. 

God*s curses pour, 

Until if shrivel with its votaries 
And die away in its own fiery seas. 

That nevermore 

Its dreadful call of murder may be heard; 
A thing accursed in very deed and word 
From blood-drenched shore to shore! 

“The Hymn of Hate,*’ by Joseph Dana Miller 
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HERE is one beautiful sight 
in the East End, and only 
one, and it is the children 
dancing in the street when 
-V. the organ-grinder goes his 
round. It is fascinating to watch them, 


the new-born, the next generation, 
swaying and stepping, with pret^ little 
mimicries and graceful inventions all 
their own, with muscles that move 
swiftly and easily, and bodies that leap 
airily, weaving rhythms never taught in 
dancing school. 

I have talked with these children, here. 


there, and everywhere, and they struck 
me as being bright as other children, and 
in many ways even brighter. They have 
most active little imaginations. Their 
capacity for projecting themselves into 
the realm of ronoance and fantasy is re- 
markable, A joyous life is romping in 
their blood. They delight in music, and 
motion, and color, and very often they 
betray a startling beauty of face and 
form under their filth and rags. 

But there is a Pied Piper of London 
Town who steals them all away. They 
disappear. One never sees them again, 
or anything that suggests them. You may 
look for them in vain among the gener- 
ation of grown-ups. Here you will find 
stimted forms, ugly faces, and blxmt and 


stolid minds. Grace, beauty, imagina- 
tion, all the resiliency of mind and muscle, 
are gone. Sometimes, however, you may 
see a woman, not necessarily old, but 
twisted and deformed out of all woman- 


hood, bloated and drunkai, lift her 


draggled skirts and execute a few gro- 
tesque and lumbering st^s upon the 
pavement. It is a hint that she was once 
one of those children who danced to the 


organ-grinder. Those grotesque and lum- 
bering steps are all that is left of the 
promise of childhood. In the befogged 
recesses of her brain has arisen a fleeting 
menofeory that she was once a girl. The 
crowd closes in. Little ^Is are dancing 
beside her, about her, with the pretty 
graces she dimly recollects, but can no 
more than parody with her body. Then 
she pants for breath, exhausted, and 
stumbles out through the circle. But the 
little girls dance on. 


The children of the Ghetto possess all the 
qualities which make for noble man- 
hood and womanhood; but the Ghetto 
itself, like an infuriated tigress turning 
on its young, turns upon and destroys all 
these qualities, blots out the light and 
laughter, and moulds those it does not 
kill into sodden and forlorn creatures, 
uncouth, degraded, and wretched below 
the beasts of the field. — ^Jack London, 

^r€HEN we succeed in adjusting our 
social structure in such a way as to 
enable us to solve social questions as fast 
as they become really pressing, they 
will no longer force their way into the 
theater. Had Ibsen, for instance, had 
any reason to believe that the abuses to 
which he called attention in his prose 
plays would have been adequately at- 
tended to without his interference, he 
would no doubt have gladly left them 
alone. The same exigency drove William 
Morris in England from his tapestries, 
his epics, and his masterpieces of print- 
ing, to tiy and bring his fellow-citizens 
to their senses by the summary process 
of shouting at them in the streets and in 
Trafalgar Square. John Ruskin’s writing 
began with Modern Painters, Carlyle 
began with literary studies of German 
culture and the like; both were driven to 
become revolutionary pamphleteers. If 
people are rotting and starving in all 
directions, and nobody else has the 
heart or brains to make a disturbance 
about it, the great writers must. 

— George Bernard Shaw. 

B^ B^ 

e VERY one now believes that there 
is in a man an animating, ruling, 
characteristic essence, or spirit, which is 
himself. This spirit, dull or bright, petty 
or grand, pure or foul, looks out of the 
eyes, sounds in the voice, and appears in 
the manners of each individual. It is 
what we call personality. 

— Chas. W. Eliot. 

Sleep hath its own world, a boimdary 
between the things misnamed death and 
existence. — ^Byron. 

Reason is the life of the law. — Coke. 



r DON’T know what I would 

do if I had only ^‘two min- 
, utes to live,” or what mes- 

; . sage I should give to the 

* ^ ’ world. If I really thought I 

had only that time to live, I should like 
to take time to think up a fine and noble 
message so that my last words might 
have the dignity of those we have read 
about, which prob- 
ably weren’t last 
words at all. 

However, I think 
if I had the power 
to do what I wish 
to do for human- 
ity, I would give to 
eveiy person the 
ability to put him- 
self into the place 
of every other per- 
son in the world. 

In this way he 
would have that 
education, that 
culture which 
comes of the high- 
est quality of im- 
agination, and that 
quality, I take it, 
has been most per- 
fectly exemplified 
in the poets and 
saviors of the race, 
in that they were 
able to feel and suffer what others were 
feeling and suffering, and when we come 
to a time when we realize just what the 
other fellow is suffering we will be moved 
by the desire to help him, and when we 
are moved by the desire to help him we 
come to a time when we see that this 
help must be administered intelligently, 
and ultimately we realize that it is the 
denial of equ^ity, the denial of liberty, 
political and economic, in the world 
which is the cause of most of its suffer- 
ing. If we had a world made up of people 
possessing this quality of imagination, 
this kind of culture, we would soon do 
away with the causes of involuntary 
pMoverty, and to do away with involun- 
tary pover^ would mean to do away 
with practically ah the crime and vice 
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and most of the suffering in the world. 

— ^Brand Whitlock. 

%E beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us 
^ with favor, folk of many families 
and nations, gathered together in the 
peace of this roof; weak men and women, 
subsisting under the covert of Thy 
patience. Be patient still; suffer us yet 
awhile longer — 
with our broken 
purpK>ses of good, 
with our idle en- 
deavors against 
evil — suffer us 
awhile longerto en- 
dure, and (if it 
may be) help us do 
better. Bless to us 
our extraordinary 
mercies; if the day 
come when these 
must be taken, 
have us play the 
man under afflic- 
tion. Be with our 
friends; be with 
ourselves. Go with 
each of us to rest; 
if any awake, tem- 
p>er to them the 
dark hours of 
watching; and 
when the day re- 
turns to us, our 
sun and comforter, call us up with 
morning faces and with morning hearts 
— eager to labor — eager to be happy, if 
happiness shall be our portion — and ii 
the day be marked for sorrow — strong 
to endure it. — ‘‘ An Evening Prayer,’* 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

HEN I would beget content and 
increase confidence in the power 
and wisdom and providence of Almi^ty 
God, I will walk the meadows by some 
Riding stream, and there contemplate 
the lilies that take no care, and those 
very many other little living creatures 
that are not only created, but fed (man 
knows not how) by the goodness of the 
God of Nature, and therefore trust m 
Him. — ^Izaak Walton. 


So he died for his faith. That is fine. 
More than most of us do, 

Bui, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 

In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to the truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past. 
From the days of his youth? 

It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim — 

From bravado or passion or pride, 

Was it harder for him? 

But to live — every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with 
doubt 

And the world with contempt. 

Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then weUl talk of the life that he lived* 
Never mind how he died. 

** Life and Death,” by Ernest Crosby 
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HAVE no special regard for 
Satan, but I can at least 
claim that I have no pre- 
judice against him. It may 
even be that I have been 
a little in his favor, on account of his not 
having a fair show. All religions issue 
Bibles against him, but we never hear 
his side. We have none but the evidence 
for the prosecution, 



and yet we have 
rendered the ver- 
dict. To my mind 
this is irregular. It 
is un-English, it is 
un-American. 

Of course, Satan 
has some kind of a 
case, it goes with- 
out saying. It may 
be a poor one, but 
that is nothing; 
that can be said 
about any of us. 

As soon as I can 
get at the facts I 
will undertake his 
rehabilitation my- 
self, if I can find 
an impolite pub- 
lisher. It is a thing 
which we ought to 
do for anybody 
who is under a 
doud ^ ^ 

We may iK>t pay 
him reverence, for 
that would be in- 
discreet, but we 
can at least respect 
his td.ents. A per- 
son who has for untold centuries main- 
tamffid the imposing position of spiritual 
head of four-fifths of the human race, 
aiKi politicsd head of the whole of it, 
mi^ be grained the possession of execu- 
tive aMities of the loftier order. In his 
large jM^sence the other pc^>es and 
politicians shrink to midgets for 
mkroscope, I would like to see 
him. I would rath^ see him and 
^lake him by the ta il than any other 
member of the Eurc^>eaii Concert. 

— ^Mark Twain. 


HE so-called artistic temperament 
explains the failure of innumerable 
talented men and women who never get 
over the frontier line of accomplishment. 
Symptoms of the artistic temperament 
should be fought to the death. 

Work, work, whether you want to or not. 
I throw away a whole day’s work some- 
times, but the simple effort of turning 
it out has kept 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not 
rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down. 

Or by his homestead, or in shadowed 
yards 

He lingers where his children used to 
play, 

Or through the market, on the well- 
worn stones 

He stalks until the dawn-stars bum 
away, 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of 
ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain worn 
shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that 
men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 

He can not sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us: — as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him 
pass the door, 

(CosK^ded on next page) 


my steam up and 
prevented me 
from lagging be- 
hind. You can not 
work an hour at 
anything without 
learning something. 
fl The matter of 
giving life to the 
pages of a novel 
is the result of 
industrious study 
of human beings. 
Writing is the re- 
sult of thinking 
about things to 
write about and 
studying the details 
of contempora- 
neous life, so that 
you may set them 
down, not imagina- 
tively but accu- 
rately. — David 
Graham Phillips. 

F w e a r e 
tempted to 
make war upon 
another nation, we 
shall remember 
feat we are seekdtig to destroy an element 
of our own culture, and possibly its most 
impOTtant element. As long as war is 
regarded as wicked, it will alwa3rs have 
its fascination. When it is looked upon 
as vulgar, it will cease to be popular. 

— Oscar Wilde. 

OUcannot force fee growthofhuman 
life and civilization, any more than 
you can fcwrce these slow-growing trees. 
Thatisfeeeconon^of Almighty Gk)d, that 
aH good growth is slow growth. — Gaynor. 
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I^HAT distinguishes war is, 
not that man is slain, but 


that he is slain, spoiled, 
crushed by the cruelty, the 
injustice, the treachery, the 
murderous hand of man. 

The evil is moral evil. War is the con- 
centration of all human crimes. Here is 
its distinguishing, accursed brand. Under 
its standard gather 


violence, malignity, 
rage, fraud, per- 
fidy, rapacity and 
lust. If it only slew 
men, it would do 
little. It turns man 
into a beast of prey. 

Here is the evil of 
war that man, made 
to be the brother, 
becomes the dead- 
ly foe of his kind; 
that man, whose 
duty it is to miti- 
gate suffering, 
makes the inflic- 
tion of his suffer- 
ing his study and 
end; that man, 
whose office it is 
to avert and heal 
the wounds which 
come fromNature's 
powers, makes re- 
searches into Na- 
ture’s laws, and 
arms himself with 
her most awful 
forces, that he may 
become the de- 
stroyer of his race. 

Nor is this all. There is also found in war 
a cold-hearted indifference to hu m a n 
miseries and wrongs, perhai)s more 
shocking than the bad passions it calls 
forth. To my mind, this contempt of 
human nature is singularly offcaisive. To 
hate expresses something like respect. 
But in war, man treats his broths as 
nothing worth; swe^s away human 
multitudes aa injects; tramples therici 
down as grass; mocks at Ae ^ind 

dbes not dei^ a ^ their woes. 

WWliiain Ellery Channh^ 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men 
and kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, how 
can he sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know 
not why. 

Too many homesteadsin black terror weep» 

Thesins of all the war-lords burn hishearL 

He sees the dreadnoughts scouring 
every main. 

He carries on kis shawl-wrapped 
shoulders now 

The bitterness, the folly and the pairu 

He can not rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come; the shining hope of Europe 
free; 

The league of sober folk, the Worker^ 
Earth, 

Bring long peace to Corrdand, Alp and Sea^ 

It breaks his heart that kings must murder 
still. 

That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who tmll bring 
white peace 

That he may sleep upon his hiU agcdnS 

** Abraham Lmcoln Walks at Midnight/* 

hy Vachd Lmdsay 


iOW the universal heart of 
blesses flowers! They are wreathed 
round the cradle, the marriage-altar and 
the tomb. The Persian in the Far East 
delights in their perfume, and writes his 
love in nosegays; while the Indian child 
of the Far West claps his hands with 
glee as he gathers the abimdant blossoms 
— ^the illuminated scriptures of the 
prairies.The Cupid 
of the ancient Hin- 
doos tipped his ar- 
rows with flowers, 
and orange-fiowers 
are a bridal crown 
with us, a nation 
of yesterday. 
Flowers garlanded 
the Grecian altar, 
and hung in votive 
wreath before the 
Christian shrine. 
All these are appro- 
priate uses. Flow- 
ers should deck the 
brow of the youth- 
ful bride, for they 
are in thems^ves 
a lovely type of 
marriage. They 
should twine round 
the tomb, for their 
perpetually renew- 
ed beauty is a sym- 
bol of the resurrec- 
tion. They should 
festocm the altar, 
for their fragrance 
and their beauty 
ascend in perpet- 
ual worship b^re 
the Most High. — ^L. M. Child. 

^wCHEN you get into a ti^t place and 
IJy everything goes again s t you, tHl it 
seems as thoi^ you cmild not hold on a 
mimite longer, never give up then, for 
that is just the pls^ and time that the 
tide will turn. — 'Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

rfXESPI^ not any man, and do not 
^um anythirg,; for thare is no man 
that lmnotMsh&ur,n(^:b there anythin 
not its place. — Rs^biBen Azah 
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majesty of suffering labor 
is no longer dumb: it speaks 
^ow with a million tongues, 
and it asks the nations not 
to increase the ills which 
crush down the workers by an added 
burden of mistrust and hate, by wars 
and the expectation of wars. 

Gentlemen, you may ask how and when 
and in what form this longing for inter- 
national concord will express itself to 

some purpose I can only answer you 

by a parable which I gleaned by frag- 
ments from the legends of Merlin, the 
magician, from the Arabian Nights, and 
from a book that is still unread. 

Once u-pon a time there was an en- 
chanted forest. It had been stripped of 
all verdure, it was wild and forbidding. 
The trees, tossed by the bitter winter 
wind that never ceased, struck one 
another with a sound as of breaking 
swords. When at last, after a long series 
of freezing nights and sunless days that 
seemed like nights, aU living things 
trembled with the first call of spring, the 
trees became afraid of the sap that began 
to move within them. And the solitary 
and bitter spirit that had its dwelling 
within the hard bark of each of them 
said very low, with a shudder that came 
up from the deepest roots: Have a caret 
If thou art the first to risk yielding to 
the wooing of the new season, if thou art 
the first to turn thy lance-like buds into 
blossoms and leaves, their delicate 
raiment will be tom by the rough blows 
of the trees that have been slower to put 
forth leaves and flowers.^’ 

And the proud and melancholy spirit 
that was shut up within the great Druid- 
ical oak spoke to its tree with peculiar 
insistence: “ And wilt thou, too, seek to 
join the universal love-fetst, thou whose 
noble branches have been broken by the 
storm? ^ 

Thus, in the enchanted forest, mutual 
distrust drove back the sap, and pro- 
longed the death-like winter even ^er 
the call of ^ring. 

What happened at last? By what mys- 
tarious influence was the grim charm 
broken? Did some tree find the courage 
to act alone, like those April poplars that 


break into a shower of verdure, and give 
from afar the signal for a renewal of all 
life? Or did a wanner and more life- 
giving beam start the sap moving in all 
the trees at once? For lo ! in a single day 
the whole forest burst forth into a 
magnificent flowering of joy and peace. 

— ^Jean Leon Jaurds. 

X JOIN with you most cordially in 
V rejoicing at the return of peace. I 
hope it will be lasting, and that man- 
kind will at length, as they call them- 
selves reasonable creatures, have reason 
enough to settle their differences with- 
out cutting throats; for, in my opinion, 
there never was a good war or a bad 
peace. What past additions to the con- 
veniences and comforts of life might 
mankind have acquired, if the money 
spent in wars had been employed in 
works of utility! What an extension of 
agriculture, even to the tops of the 
mountains; what rivers rendered navig- 
able, or joined by canals; what bridges, 
aqueducts, new roads, and other public 
works, edifices and improvements, ren- 
dering England a complete paradise, 
might not have been obtained by spend- 
ing those millions in doing good, which in 
the last war have been spent in doing 
mischief — ^in bringing misery into thou- 
sands of families and destroying the lives 
of so many working people, who might 
have performed the usefifL labors. 

— ^Franklin. 

X T is a ^orious privilege to live, to 
know, to act, to listen, to behold, 
to love. To look up at the blue summer 
sky; to see the sun sink slowly beyond 
the line of the horizon; to watch the 
worlds come twinkling into view, first 
one by one, and the myriads that no 
man can count, and lo! the universe is 
white with them; and you and I are 
here. — ^Marco Morrow. 

ELIEVEme, everymanhashis secret 
sorrows, which the world knows 
not; and oftentimes we call a man cold 
when he is only sad. — Longfellow. 
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yr that lessens the enjoy- 

. ,f. ' Ill ment of life, increases our 
desire of living. Those dan- 
which, in the vigor of 
youth, we had learned to 
despise, assume new terrors as we grow 
old. Our caution increasing as our years 
increase, fear becomes at last the pre- 
vailing passion of the mind, and tiie 
small remainder of 
life is taken up in 
useless efforts to 
keep off our end, or 
provide for a con- 
tinued existence ^ 

Whence, then, is 
this increased love 
of life, which grows 
upon us with our 
years? Whence 
comes it that we 
thus make greater 
efforts to preserve 
our existence at a 
period when it be- 
comes scarce worth 
the keeping? Is it 
that Nature, atten- 
tive to the preser- 
vation of mankind, 
increases our wishes to live, while she 
lessens our enjoyments; and, as she robs 
the senses of every pleasure, equips imag- 
ination in the spoil? Life would be insup- 
portable to an old man, who loaded with 
infirniities, feared death no more than 
when in the vigor of manhood: the 
numberless calamities of decaying Na- 
ture, and the consciousness of surviving 
every pleasure would at once induce him 
with his own hand to terminate the 
scene of misery: but happily the con- 
tempt of death forsakes him at a time 
when it could only be prejudicial, and 
life acquires an imaginary value in pro- 
portion as its real value is no more. 

— Oliver Goldsmith. 

He who would do some great thing in 
this short life must apply himself to 
work with such a concentration of his 
forces as, to idle spectators, who live only 
to amuse themselves^ looks like insanity. 

— Parkmam 


fv^:HAT if I differ from some in relig- 
i./ ious apprehensions? Am I therefore 
incompatible with hu m an societies? I 
know not any unfit for political society 
but those who maintain principles sub- 
versive of industry, fidelity, justice and 
obedience. Five things are requisite for 
a good officer; ability, clean hands, dis- 
patch, patience and impartiality. 

— ^William Penn. 

0 STRONG life 
is like that of 
a ship of war which 
has its own place 
in the fleet and can 
sharein its strength 
and discipline, but 
can also go forth 
alone to the soli- 
tude of the infinite 
sea. We ought to 
belong to society, 
to have our place in 
it and yet be capa- 
ble of a complete 
individual exis- 
tence outside of it. 
— ^P. G- Hamerton. 

APPINESS in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild-goose chase, and is never attained. 
Follow some other object, and very pos- 
sibly we may find that we have caught 
happiness without dreaming of it; but 
likely enough it is gone the moment we 
say to ourselves, Here it is! like the 
chest of gold that treastire-seekers find. 

— ^Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

H OR those who seek Truth and would 
follow her; for those who recognis^e 
Justice and would stand for her, sucxe^ 
is not the only thing. Success! Why, 
Falsdbood has often that to give; and 
Injustice often has that to give- Must not 
Truth and Justice have something to 
give that is their own by proper ri^t — 
Sieirs in essence, and not by accident? 
That they have, and not here and ikjw, 
every one who has felt their exaltatioo 
knows. — Henry Qeoigc* 


The streets are full of human toys. 
Wound up for threescore years; 
Their springs are hungers, hopes and 
joys, 

And jealousies and fears. 

They move their eyes, their lips, their 
hands; 

They are marvellously dressed; 

And here my body stirs or stands, 

A plaything like the rest. 

The toys are played mth till they fall. 
Worn out and thrown away. 

Why were they ever made at all! 

Who sits to watch the play! 
Playthings,” by Robert Louis Stevenson 
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IN we say a man or a 
I woman we know is a thor- 
ou^-bred, we pay to him 
or her the greatest com- 
i pliment of which we are 
capable. There is not in the vocabulary 
of pleasant terms a stronger word. 

Visit a stock-farm, the home of high- 
grade horses or cattle, and you will see 
that the physical signs of the thorough- 
bred are fine eyes and an erect bearing. 
The^ are the symbols of a hi^, gener- 
ous spirit ^ ^ 

The keeper of the stock-farm will tell 
you that a thoroughbred never whines. 
One illustrated this to me by swinging a 
dog aroimd by the tail. The creature 
was in pain, but no sound escaped him. 
“ You see,” said the keeper, ‘‘ they 
never complain. It ain’t in ’em. Same 
way when a stable bums. It ain’t the 
best horses that scream when they’re 
bumin’. It ’s the worst.” 

AH this is quite as true of the human 
tlKDroughbr^. The visible signs of the 
invisible spirit are the eyes that are 
steady and shoulders that are straight. 
No bxurden except possibly the weight ot 
many years bends his dioulders, and 
his eyes meet yours in honest fashion, 
because he neither fears, nor has been 
shamed, at the bar of his own soul. 
C He never complains. He keeps his 
troubles to himself, having discovered, 
as thoroughbreds do, that to tell troubles 
is to multiply them, and to lock them in 
the breast is to diminish and finally end 
them. He never talks about what Fate 
has done to him. He knows he is master 
of his own destiny. He never bewails the 
treatment he h^ received from another, 
fin* he knows no cme can do him lasting 
h^m except himself. — Ada Ps^ers^ 

fad: is, that; dvaizs^on re- 
%^qu5res slaves. The Greeks were 
quito ri^t ttere. Unless thd^ are ^ves 
to do ugly, lK>rrib^ unmteresting 
work, culture and contoi^latkm be- 
am:^ almost impossible. Human ^very 
is wrong, ii^ecure, and demoralizing- 
On medianical ^very, on toe davery 
d toe machine, the future of toe wrwM 
depends. — Oscar WikJe. 


CODAY is your day and mine, the 
_ ^ only day we have, toe day in which 
we play our part. What our part may 
signify in the great whole we may not 
understand; but we are here to play it, 
and now is our time. This we know : it 
is a part of action, not of whining. It is a 
part of love, not cynicism. It is for us 
to express love in terms of hu m an 
helpfulness. — David Starr Jordan. 

perfect historian is he in whose 
\^!#^ork toe character and spirit of an 
age is exhibited in miniature. He relates 
no fact, he attributes no expression to 
his characters, which is not authenticated 
by sufficient testimony ^ Hy judicious 
selection, rejection and arrangement, he 
gives to truth those attractions which 
have been usurped by fiction. In his nar- 
rative a due subordination is observed: 
some transactions are prominent; others 
retire. But the scale on which he r^re- 
sents them is increased or diminished 
not according to the dignity of the 
persons concerned in them, but accord- 
ing to the degree in which they elu- 
cidate the condition of society and toe 
nature of man. He shows us toe court, 
toe camp and the senate. But he shows 
us also the nation. He considers no 
anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no 
familiar saying, as too significant for 
his notice which is not too insigni- 
ficant to illustrate the operation of 
laws, of religion, and of education, and 
to mark the progress of the human mind. 
Men will not merely be described, but 
will be made intimately known to us. 

—Macaulay. 

ideal life is in our blood and 
^✓nevear will be still. Sad will be the 
day fca* any man when he becomes con- 
tented with toe thoughts he is think- 
mg ^d toe deeds he is doing, — ^where 
to^ is nqt fiMrever beating at toe doors 
of his soul some great desire to do some- 
thing larger, which he knows that he 
was meant and made to do. 

— Phillips Brooks. 

He jests at scars that never felt a woun^ 

— Sxakespeare. 
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^ ^^joined the Colors on Fri- 
day. On Monday we are to 
Today, being 
Sunday, is full dress Church 
Parade ^ ^ 

I slept badly last night, and am feeling 
uneasy and limp. 

And now we are sitting close-packed in 
church ^ ^ 

The organ is play- 
ing a voluntary. 

C I am leaning 
back and strain- 
ing my ears for the 
sounds in the 
dim twilight of the 
building ^ ^ 

Childhood’s days 
rise before my eyes 
again. I am watch- 
ing a little solemn- 
faced boy sitting 
crouched in a cor- 
ner and listening 
to the divine ser- 
vice ^ The priest is standing in front of 
the altar, and is intoning the Exhorta- 
tion devoutly. The choir in the gallery is 
chanting the responses. The organ thun- 
ders out and floods through the building 
majestically. I am rapt in an ecstasy of 
sweet terror, for the Lord God is coming 
down upon us. He is standing before me 
and touching niy body, so that I have to 
close my eyes in a terror of shuddering 
ecstacy. . . . 

That is long, long ago, and is all past 
and done with, as youth itself is past and 
done with. . . . 

Strange! After all these years of doubt 
and unbelief, at this moment of lucid 
consciousness, the atmosphere of de- 
voutness, long since dead, possesses me, 
and thrills me so passionately that I can 
hardly resist it. This is the same heavy 
twilight — ^these are the same yearning 
angel voices — ^the same fearful sense of 
rapture — ^ 

I pull myself together, and sit bolt up- 
right on the hard wooden pew. 

In the main and the side aisles below, 
and in the galleries above, nothing but 
soldiers in xmiform, and ^1, with level 
faces, turned toward the altar, toward 
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that pale man in his long, dignified black 
gown, toward that sonorous, unctuous 
mouth, from whose lips flows the name 
of God 5^ 

Look! He is now stretching forth his 
hands. We incline our heads. He is pro- 
nouncing the Benediction over us in a 
voice that echoes from the tomb. He is 
blessing us in the name of God, the 
Merciful* He is 
blessing our rifles 
that they may not 
fail us; he is bles- 
sing the wire- 
drawn guns on 
their patent recoil- 
less carriages; he 
is blessing eveiy 
precious cartridge, 
lest a sin^e bullet 
be wasted, lest any 
pass idly throu^ 
the air; that each 
one may account 
for a hundred 
human beings, may shatter a hundred 
human beings simultaneously. 

Father in Heaven! Thou art gazing down 
at us in such terrible silence. Dost Thou 
shudder at these sons of men? Thou poor 
and slight God! Thou couldst only rain 
Thy paltry pitch and sulphur on Sodom 
and Gomorrah. But we, Thy children, 
whom Thou hast created, we are going 
to exterminate them by high-pressure 
machinery, and butcher whole cities in 
factories. Here we stand, and whOe we 
stretch our hands to Thy Son in prayer, 
and cry Hosannah! we are hurling 
and slnrajmel in the face of Thy Image, 
and shooting the Son of Man down frcMn 
His Cross like a target at the rifle-butts. 

And now the Holy Communion is 
being celebrated. The organ is playing 
m 3 rsteriously from afar off, and the flesh, 
and blood of the Redeemer is mingling 
with our flesh and blood. 

There He is hanging on lie Cross above 
me, and gazing down upon me. 

How pale those cheeks look! And those 
eyes are the ^es as of one dead! Who 
was this Christ Who is to aid us, and 
Whose blood we drink? What was it th^ 
once tau^t us at school? Didst Thou not 


Under the wide and starrj/ sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die. 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
” Requiem, ’’ hy Robert Louis Stevenson 
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love mankind? And didst Thou not die 
for the whole human race? Stretch out 
Thine arms toward me. There is some- 
thing I would fain ask of Thee. . . . Ah! 
they have nailed Thy arms to the Cross, 
so that Thou canst not stretch out a 
finger toward us. 

Shuddering, I fix my eyes on the corpse- 
like face and see that He died long ago, 
that He is nothing more than wood, 
nothing other tha n a puppet. Christ, it 
is no longer Thee to whom we pray. 
Look there! Look there! It is he. The 
new patron saint of a Christian State! 
Look there! It is he, the great Genghis 
Khan. Of him we know that he swept 
through the history of the world with fire 
and sword, and piled up pyramids ot 
skulls. Yes, that is he. Let us heap up 
mountains of human heads, and pile up 
heaps of human entrails. Great Genghis 
K han! Thou, our patron saint! Do thou 
bless us! Pray to thy blood-drenched 
father seated above the skies of Asia, 
that he may sweep with us through the 
clouds; that he may strike down the 
accursed nation till it writhes in its blood, 
till it never can rise again. A red mist 
swims before my eyes. Of a sudden I see 
not hi ng but blood before me. The heav- 
ens have opened, and the red flood 
pours in through the windows. Blood 
wells up on the altar. The walls run 
blood firom the ceiling to the floor, and — 
God the Father steps out of the blood. 
Every scale of his skin stands erect, his 
beard and hair drip blood. A giant of 
Mood stands before me. He seats him- 
sdf backward on the altar, and is laugh- 
ing from thick, coarse lips — ^there sits 
the King of Dahomey, and he butchers 
his slaves. The black executioner raises 
his sword and whirls it above n^ head. 
Another mon^t and my head will rc^ 
down on the i^x>r — another moment 
and the red wiE sfnirt firom my neck 
..... Murderers, mcuderers l Hone other 
than murderers! Lc^ God in Heaven! 
Tlien~~ 

The <^unh door opens creaking — 

Li^t, air, the Mue of heaven, burst in. 
I draw a breath of rdief. We have 
risen to (mr feet, and at length pass out 
ctf the twil^it into tibe qpdi air. 


My knees are still trembling under me. 

We fall into line, and in our hob- 
nailed boots tramp in step down the 
street toward the barracks. When I see 
my mates marching beside me in their 
matter-of-fact and stolid way, I feel 
ashamed, and call myself a wretched 
coward. What a weak-nerved, hysterical 
breed, that can no longer look at blood 
without fainting! You neurasthenic ofl- 
spring of your sturdy peasant forebears, 
who shouted for joy when they went out 
to fight! 

I pull m 3 rself together and throw my 
head back. 

I never was a coward, and eye for eye I 
have always looked my man in the face, 
and will so do this time, too, happen 
what may. — ^Wilhelm Lamszus. 

NOWLEDGE is essential to con- 
quest; only according to our igno- 
rance are we helpless. Thought creates 
character. Character can dominate con- 
ditions. Will creates circumstances and 
environment. — Annie Besant. 

X T is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital ; 
that nobody labors unless somebody else, 
owning capital, somehow by the use of it, 
mduces him to labor. This assumed, it 
is next considered whether it is best that 
capital shall hire laborers, and thus in- 
duce them to work by their own con- 
^t, or buy them and drive them to do 
it without their consent. Having pro- 
ceeded so far, it is naturally concluded 
all laborers are either hired laborers 
or what we call slaves. 

Now, there is no such relation between 
capital and labor as here assumed. . , . 
Labor is pnor to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
could never have existed if labor had 
iK>t fi3^ eaisted. Labor is the superior 
of capital, and deserve much the higher 
consideration. — Abraham Lincoln. 

To be seventy years 37oiing is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hc^ful to 
be fsaly years old. 

“Olivtt Wend^ Holmes. 
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single out the 
who from the beginning 
Colonial state until 
present time have most 
eminently contributed 
to fosteriing and securing religious free- 
dom, who have made this country of 
ours the haven of refuge from ecclesias- 
tical tyranny and persecution, who 
have set an example more puissant tl>ar> 
army or navy for freeing the conscience 
of men from civil interference, and have 
leavened the mass of intolerance wher- 
ever the name of America is known, I 
would mention first the Baptist, Roger 
Williams, who maintained the principle 
that the civil powers have no right to 
meddle in matters of conscience, and 
who founded a State with that prin- 
ciple as its keystone. I would mention 
second the Catholic, Lord Baltimore, 
the proprietor of Maryland, to whom 
belongs the credit of having established 
liberty in matters of worship which was 
second only to Rhode Island. 1 would 
name third the Quaker, William Penn, 
whose golden motto was, We must 
yield the liberties we demand.” Fourth 
on the list is Thomas Jefferson, that 
arch-infidel,” as he has been termed by 
some religious writers, who overthrew 
the established church in his own State, 
and then, with prophetic statesman- 
ship, made it imxx>ssible for any church 
to establish itself under our national 
Constitution or in any way to abridge the 
rights of conscience. — Oscar S. Straus. 

X LrIKB to be beholden to the great 
metropolitan English speech, the 
sea which receives tributaries from every 
region under heaven. I should as soon 
think of swimming across the Charles 
River when I wish to go to Boston, as 
of reading all my bodks in originals, 
when I have them rendered for me in 
my mother tongue. — Emerson. 

^^HAT ni^t there was an imusual 
atmosphere in her comer. She had 
a newly tallied cap on her head and ha- 
little Sunday d^awl over her shoulders. 
Her candie was burning and Ifre hearth 
stores had an e3^^ of \!^iewash. 


She drew me up close beside her and 
told me a story. 

‘‘ Once, a long, long time^ ago, God, 
feelin’ tired, went to sleep an’ had a 
nice wee nap on His throne. His head 
was in His ban’s an’ a wee white cloud 
came down an’ covered Him up. Purty 
soon He wakes up an’ says He: 

‘ Where ’s Michael? ’ 

‘ Here I am, Father! ’ said Michael. 
Michael, me boy,’ says God, * I want 
a chariot and a charioteer! ’ 

“ * Right ye areP says he. Up comes the 
purtiest chariot in the city of Heaven an’ 
the finest charioteer. 

‘‘ ‘ Me boy,’ says God, ‘ take a million 
tons of th’ choicest seeds of th’ flowers of 
Heaven an’ take a trip aroxmd th’ world 
wi’ them. Scatter them,’ says He, ‘be th’ 
roadsides an’ th’ wild places of th’ earth 
where my poor live.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Aye,’ says the charioteer, ‘ that’s jist 
like Ye, Father. It’s th’ purtiest job of 
m’ afther-life an’ I ’ll do it finely.’ 
“ Tt ’s jist come t’ Me in a dream,’ says 
th’ Father, ‘ that the rich have the 
flowers down there and the poor have 
nown at all.” 

At this point I got in some questions 
about God’s language and the kind of 
flowers ^ ^ 

“ Well, dear,” she said, He spakes 
Irish t’ Irish people, an’ the charioteer 
was an Irishman.” 

“ Maybe it was a woman!” I ventured. 
<[ “ Aye, but there’s no difference up 
there.” ^ 

‘‘ Th’ flowers,” she said, ‘‘ were prim- 
roses, buttercups, an’ daisies, an’ th’ 
flowers that be handy t’ th’ poor, an’ from 
that day to this there ’s been flowas 
a-plenty for all of us everywhere I” — 

“ My Lady of the Chimney-Corner,” by 
Alexander Irvine. 

X T is wdl for a man to respect bis 
own vocaticm whatever it is, and to 
think himself bound to uphold it, and to 
claim for it the respa± it de^rves. 

— Charles Dkkem. 

The rdi^ns of the world are the ejac- 
ulations of a few imaginative men. 
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is the hoxir for 
' niany strange effects in light 
’ " Si and shade — enough to make 

a colorist go delirious — ^long 
spokes of molten silver sent 
horizontally through the trees (now in 
their brightest, tenderest green), each 
leaf and branch of endless foliage a 
lit-up miracle, then lying all prone on 
the youthfal-rii>e, 
interminable grass, 
and giving the 
blades not only ag- 
gregate but indi- 
vidual splendor, in 
ways unknown to 
any other hour. 

<[ I have partic- 
ular spots where 
I get these effects 
in their perfection. 

One broad splash 
lies on the water, 
with many a rip- 
pling twinkle, 
offset by the 
rapidly deepen- 
ing black-green 
murky- trans- 
parent shadows 
behind, and at 
intervals all along 
the banks. These, 
with great shafts of horizontal fire 
thrown among the trees and along the 
grass as the sun lowers, give effects 
more peculiar, more and more superb, 
unearthly, rich and dazzling. 

— ^Walt Whitman. 

X F I had my life to live over again, 
I would have made a rule to read 
some i)oetry and Hstm to some music 
at least once a week; for porhaps the 
parts of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have heeti kept active throu^ use. 

The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be in- 
jurious to the intdlect, and more 
probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature. — ^Darwin. 

Better late than never. — ^Dkmyans. 


HAT gives Anatole France his 
lasting hold over his hearers is not 
his cleverness, but himself — ^the fact 
that this savant who bears the heavy 
load of three cultures, nay, who is in 
himself a whole little culture — ^this sage, 
to whom the whole life of the earth is but 
an ephemeral eruption on its surface, and 
who consequently regards all human 
endeavor as finally 
vain — ^this thinker, 
who can see every- 
thing from innu- 
merahle sides 
and might have 
come to the con- 
clusion that things 
being bad at 
the best, the exist- 
ing state of matters 
was probably as 
good as the un- 
tried: that this 
man should pro- 
claim himself a son 
of the Revolution, 
side with the work- 
ingman, acknowl- 
edge his belief in 
liberty, throw 
away his load and 
draw his sword — 
this is what moves 
a popular audience, this is what plain 
people can understand and can prize. It 
has shown them that behind the author 
there dwells a man — ^behind the great 
author a brave man. — Georg Brandes. 

OVE is the river of life in this world. 
Think not that ye know it who 
stand at the little tinkling rill, the first 
small foimtain. 

Not until you have gone through the 
rocky gorges, and not lost the stream; 
not until you have gone through the 
meadow, and the stream has widened 
and deepened imtil fleets could ride on 
its bosom; not until beyond the meadow 
you have come to the unfathomable 
ocean, and poured your treasures into 
its depths — ^not rmtil then can you 
know what love is. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Preach about yesterday. Preacher! 

The time so far away: 

When the hand of Deity smote and 
sleWj 

And the heathen plagued the stiff- 
necked Jew; 

Or when the Man of Sorrow came. 

And blessed the people who cursed His 
name — 

Preach about yesterday, Preacher, 

Not about today! 

Preach about tomorrow. Preacher! 

Beyond this world* s decay: 

Of the sheepfold Paradise we priced 
When we pinned our faith to Jesus 
Christ; 

Of those hot depths that shall receive 
The goats who would not so believe — 
Preach about tomorrow. Preacher, 

Not about today! 

(Concluded on next page) 
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t seems a perpetual suc- 

i cession of events, to which 
J submits. We never 

know from which direction 
the sudden blow will come. 
Misery and happiness enter and make 
their exits, like unexpected guests. Their 
laws, their orbits, their principle of gravi- 
tation, are beyond man’s grasp. Virtue 
conducts not to 
happiness; nor 
crime to retribu- 
tion ; conscience has 
one logic, fate an- 
other, andneither 
coincide. Nothing is 
foreseen. We live 
confusedly and 
from hand to 
mouth. Conscience 
is the straight line, 
life is the whirlwind 
which creates over 
man’s head either 
black chaos or 
the blue sky. Fate 
does not practise 
the art of grada- 
tions Her wheel 
turns sometimes so 
fast that we can 
scarcely distinguish 
the interval be- 
tween one revolution and another, or 
the link between yesterday and today. 

— Victor Hugo. 

Greatspenders arebadlenders. — Franklin 

ACH and every man ought to in- 
terest himself in public affairs. 
There is no happiness in mere dollars. 
After they are acquired, one can use 
but a very moderate amount. It is given 
a man to cat so much, to wear so much, 
and to have so much shelter, and more 
he can not use. When money has sup- 
plied these, its mission, so far as the 
individual is concerned, is fulfilled, and 
man must look still further and higher. 
It is only in wide public affairs, where 
money is a moving force toward the 
general welfare, that the possessor of it 
can possibly fed pleasure, and that 
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only in constantly doing more ^ The 
greatest good a man can do is to culti- 
vate himself, develop his powers, in 
order that he may be of greater service 
to humanity. — ^Marshall Field. 

E must learn that any person who 
will not accept what he knows to be 
truth, for the very love of truth alone, 
is very definitely 
undermining his 
mental integrity. 
It will be observed 
that the mind of 
such a person 
gradually stops 
growing, for, being 
constantly 
hedged in and 
cropped here 
and there, it soon 
learns to respect 
artificial fences 
more than free- 
dom for growth. 
€L You have not 
been a very dose 
observer of such 
men if you have 
not seen them 
shrivel, become 
commonplace, 
mean, without 
influence, without friends and without 
the enthusiasm of youth and growth, 
like a tree covered with fungus, the 
foliage diseased, the life gone out of the 
heart with dry rot, and indelibly marked 
for destruction— dead, but not yet 
handed over to the undertaker. 

— Luther Burbank. 

AN is incomprehensible without 
Nature, and Nature is incompre- 
hensible apart from man. Fc^ the delicate 
loveliness of the fiower is as much in the 
human eye as in its own fragile petals, 
and the splendor of the heavers as rrmfh 
in the imagination that kindles at the 
touch of their glory as in the shtntng of 
countless wc^lcS. 

— Hamilton Wri^t Mabk;. 

Iwoiildratherbe^ckthanidle. — S^ieca. 


Preach about the old sins^ Preacher! 

And the old virtues, too: 

You must not steal nor take man*s 
life, 

You must not covet your neighbofs 
wife, 

And woman must cling at every cost 
To her one virtue, or she is lost-^ 
Preach about the old sins. Preacher! 

Not about the new! 

Preach about the other man. Preacher! 

The man we all can see! 

The man of oaths, the man of strife. 

The man who drinks and beats his wife, 
Who helps his mates to fret and shirk 
When all they need is to keep at work — 
Preach about the other man, Preacher! 
Not about me! 

?‘To the Preacher,’* 

by Charlotte Perkins GUman 
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H IEOPLE say to me, ‘‘ Well, 
j Lyeff Nikolaevitch, as far as 
; preaching goes, you preach; 
I but how about your prac- 
J tice? 

The question is a perfectly natural one; 
it is alwa5rs put to me, and it always 
shuts my mouth. You preach,” it is 
said, ‘‘ but how do you live? ” 

I can only reply that I do not preach, 
passionately as I desire to do so. 

I might preach through my actions, but 
my actions are bad. That which I say 
is not preaching; it is only my attempt 
to find out the meaning and the signifi- 
cance of life. 

People often say to me, If you think 
that there is no reasonable life outside 
the teachings of Christ, and if you love a 
reasonable life, why do you not fulfil 
the Christian precepts? ” I am guilty 
and blameworthy and contemptible be- 
cause I do not fulfil them; but at the 
same time I say — ^not in justification, but 
in explanation, of my inconsistency — 
Compare my previous life with the life 
I am now living, and you will see that I 
am tr3dng to fulfil. I have not, it is true, 
fulfilled one eighty-thousandth part, and 
I am to blame for it; but it is not be- 
cause I do not wish to fulfil all, but 
because I am unable. Teach me how to 
extricate myself from the meshes of 
temptation in which I am entangled — 
hdp me — and I will fulfil all. Condemn 
me if you choose — do that mysdf — 
but condemn Me, and not the path 
which I am following, and which I point 
out to those who ask me where, in my 
opiman, the path is.” — ^Leo Tolstoy. 

HERE is no place where humor 
counts fcMT more in a commercial 
way than in advertising. If you can only 
land 3miir under a man’s funny bcme 

you have done the deadly work and can 
interest him in whatever you have to 
offer. The necessity of ssQung things 
tersely and compadiy, as the adver- 
tising writer must alwa3rs say them, is a 
cardinal point in the training of the 
humorist, and for this reason I brieve 
that the writing of advertisements is erne 

ti^ best courses of mstruetkm through 


which the man ambitious to shine as a 
professional humorist can pass. 

— George Ade. 

^mHERE have I come from, where did 
7 you pick me up? ” the baby asked 
its mother. 

C She answered, half-crying, half-laugh- 
ing, and clasping the baby to her breast: 
“ You were hidden in my heart as its 
desire, my darling. 

‘‘ You were in the dolls of my child- 
hood’s games; and when with clay I 
made the image of my god every morn- 
ing, I made and unmade you then. 

You were enshrined with our house- 
hold deity ;in his worship I worshiped you. 
‘‘ In all my hopes and my loves, in my 
life, in the life of my mother, you have 
lived ^ ^ 

In the lap of the deathless Spirit who 
rules our home you have been nursed for 
ages.” — Rabindranath Tagore. 

HEN, and indeed for many years 
after, it seemed as though there was 
no end to the money needed to carry on 
and develop the business. As our suc- 
cesses began to come, I seldom put my 
head upon the pillow at night without 
speaking a few words to myself in this 
wise: 

Now a little success, soon you will fall 
down, soon you will be overthrown. 
Because you have got a start, you think 
you are quite a merchant; look out, or 
you wHl lose your head — go steady.” 
These intimate conversations with my- 
self, I am sure had a great influence on 
my life. — John D. Rockefeller. 

HE old idea of romance; The coun- 
try boy goes to the city, marries his 
anployeris dau^ter, enslaves some hun- 
dreds of his f^ow humans, gets rich, and 
leaves a public library to his home town, 
ft The new idea of romance: To undo 
some of the mischief done by the old 
idea of romance. — Seymour Demiixg. 

X THINK the first virtue is to restrain 
the tongue; he approaches nearest 
to the gods vdio knows how to be silent, 
even thou^ he is in the right.— Cato. 






7:^7; OVE is the only bow on life’s 
cloud, it is the Mom- 
“S ^d the Evening Star. 

‘ ;' § j It shines upon the cradle of 
the babe, and sheds its 
radiance upon the quiet tomb. It is the 
mother of Art, inspirer of poet, patriot 
and philosopher. It is the air and light of 
every heart, builder of every home, 
kindler of every fire on every hearth. It 
was the first to dream of immortality. 
It fills the world with melody, for Music 
is the voice of Love. Love is the magi- 
cian, the enchanter, that changes worth- 
less things to joy, and makes right royal 
kings and queens of common clay. It is 
the perfume of the wondrous flower — the 
heart— -and without that sacred passion, 
that divine swoon, we are less t>iar» 
beasts; but with it, earth is heaven and 
we are gods. — ^Robert G. Ingersoll. 

HOUSANDS of channels there are 
through which the beauty of our 
soul may sail even unto our thoughts. 
Above all is there the wonderful, central 
channel of love. For is it not in love that 
are found the purest elements of beauty 
that we can offer to the soul? Some there 
are who do thus in beauty love each 
othCT. And to love thus means that, little 
by little, the sense of ugliness is lost; that 
one^s eyes are closed to all the littlenesses 
of life, to all but the freshness and vir- 
ginity of the very humblest of souls. 
Loving thus, we can no longer have any- 
thing to conceal, for that the ever-present 
soul transforms all things into beauty. 
It is to behold evil in so far only as it 
purifies indulgence, and teaches us no 
longer to confound the sinner with the 
sin ^ ^ 

Loving thus do we raise on hi^ within 
ourselves all those about us who have 
attained an eminence where failure has 
become impossible: heights whence a 
paltry action has so far to fall that, 
toudiing earth, it is compdled to yield 
up its diamond soul. It is to transform, 
thou^ all tUK:^scioiu^y, the feeblest 
intention that hov^ about us into 
inimitable mqvemmt. It is to summon 
aH thUt is beautiful in 
soul,to thebanquetoflove. 
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the least gesture will call forth the pres- 
ence of the soul with all its treasure. It 
means that the beauty that turns into 
love is undistinguishable from the love 
that turns into beauty. It means to be 
able no longer to tell where the ray of a 
star leaves off and the kiss of an ordinary 
thought begins. It means that each day 
will reveal to us a new beauty in that 
mysterious angel, and that we ^all walk 
together in a goodness that shall ever 
become more and more living, loftier and 
loftier. — ^Maeterlinck. 

HERISH the spirit of our people and 
keep alive their attention. Do not 
be too severe upon their errors, but re- 
claim them by enlightening “^em. If 
once they become inattentive to public 
affairs, you and I, and Congress and 
Assemblies, judges and governors, shall 
all become wolves. It seems to be the 
law of our general nature, in spite of 
individual exceptions; and experience 
declares that man is the only 
which devours his own kind; for I can 
apply no milder term to the governments 
of Europe, and to the general prey of the 
rich on the poor. — ^Thomas Jefferson. 

X DO not despise genius — indeed, 
I wish I had a basketful of it instead 
of a brain, but yet, after a great deal of 
experience and observation, I have be- 
come convinced that xndust^ is a better 
horse to ride than genius. It may never 
carry any one man ^ far as genius has 
carried individuals, but industry — pa- 
tient, steady inteHigent iiKitistry — ^will 
carry thousands into comfort and even 
into cdebrity, and this it does with 
absolute certainty; whereas genius often 
refuses to be tam^ snd managed, grtd 
often goes with wretched morals. If you 
are to wish f<^ ^ther, for industry. 

— Julian Ralph. 

The more a man is educated, the more 
is it nece^aiy, for the wdf^e of the 
^ate^ to mstruct Mm how to make a 
Im talents. Edi^atk^ m 
l|ie a ^u1^|eH5<^ed sword. It m^ be 
t^^es if it k 
handled. — Wu Ting-Fai^ 
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QUALITY is the life of con- 
versation; and he is as much 
out who assumes to him- 
self any part above another, 
as he who considers him- 
self bdow the rest of society. Familiarity 
in inferiors is sauciness: in superiors it 
is condescension; neither of which are 
to have being among companions, the 
very word implying that they are to 
be equal. When, therefore, we have 
extracted the company from all con- 
siderations of their eqiiality or fortune, 
it will immediately appear that, to 
make it happy and polite, there must 
nothing be started which shall discover 
that our thoughts run upon any such 
distinctions ^ Hence it will arise that 
benevolence must become the rule of 
society, and he that is most obliging 
must most diverting. 

— ^Richard Steele. 

E has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed often and loved 
much; who h^ gained the respect of 
intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem 
or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed 
to express it; who has looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; 
whose life was an inspiration; whose 
memory is a benediction. 

Mrs. A. J. Stanley. 

X T is said that in love we idolize the 
object, and, placing him apart and 
sdecting him from his fellows, look on 
him as superior in nature to aH others. 
We do so; but even as we idolize the 
object of our affections, do we idolize 
oursdves: if we separate him from Ms 
fellow-mortals, so do we separate our- 
selves, and ^crying in belonging to Mm 
alone feel lifted above all other sensations, 
all other joys and griefs, to one hallowed 
drde from which all but Ms idea is 
bani^ed: we walk as if a mist, or some 
more potent charm, divided us from 
all but Mm; a sanctified victim, wMdi 


none but the priest set apart for that 
office could touch and not pollute, en- 
shrined in a cloud of glory, made 
glorious through beauties not our own. 

--Mrs. M. W. Shelley. 

© EAUTYis an all-pervading presence. 

It unfolds to the numberless flowers 
of the Spring; it waves in the branches ot 
the trees and in the green blades of 
grass; it haunts the depths of the earth 
and the sea, and gleams out in the hues 
of the shell and the precious stone. And 
not only these minute objects, but the 
ocean, the moimtains, the clouds, the 
heavens, the stars, the rising and the 
setting sim, all overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple; and those 
men who are alive to it can not lift their 
eyes without feeling themselves encom- 
passed with it on every side. Now, tMs 
beauty is so precious, the enjoyment it 
gives so refined and pure, so congenial 
without tenderest and noblest feelings, 
and so akin to worsMp, that it is pain- 
ful to think of the mMtitude of men as 
living in the midst of it, and living 
almost as blind to it as if, instead of this 
fair earth and glorious sky, they were 
tenants of a dimgeon. An infinite joy is 
lost to the world by the want of culture 
of tMs spiritual endowment. The great- 
est truths are wronged if not linked with 
beauty, and they win their way most 
surely and deeply into the soul when 
arrayed in tMs their natural and fit 
attire. — ^W. E. Channing. 

HAT a place to be in is an old 
library I It seems as if all the souls 
of all the writers that had bequeathed 
their labors to these Bodleians were 
reposing here as in some dormitory, or 
middle state. I do not want to handle, to 
profane the leaves, their winding-sheets. 
I could as soon diriodge a shade. I seem 
to inhale learning, walking amid their 
foliage; and the odor of their old moth- 
scented coverings is fragrant as the first 
bloom of these sciential apples which grew 
amid the hajjpy orchard.— Charles Lamb. 

Doubt whom you will, but never your- 
self. — ^Bovee. 
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IFE appears to me to be too 
; short to be spent in nursing 
-i animosity or in registering 
wrongs. We are, and must 
^ be, one and all, burdened 
with faults in this world; but the time 
will come when, I trust, we shall put 
them off in putting off our corruptible 
bodies: when debasement and sin will 
fall from us and 



only the spark will 
remain, the impal- 
pable principle of 
life and thought, 
pure as when it left 
the Creator to in- 
spire the creature: 
whence it came, it 
will return, perhaps 
to pass through 
gradations of glory. 
C[ It is a creed in 
which I delight, to 
which I cling. It 
makes Eternity a 
rest, a mighty 
home; not a terror 
and an abyss. Be- 
sides, with this 
creed revenge 
never worries my 
heart, degradation 
never too deeply 
disgusts me, injus- 
tice never cnishes 
me too low: I live 
in calm looking to 
the end. — Char* 
lotte Bronte. 

|S it a fact, or 
-^-“^have I dreamt 


I IRST of all, we must observe that in 
^ . all these matters of human action 

the too little and the too much are alike 
ruinous, as we can see (to illustrate the 
spiritual by the natural) in matters of 
strength and health. Too much and too 
little exercise alike impair the strength, 
and too much meat and drink and too 
little both alike destroy the health, but 
the fitting amount 


These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming. 

Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, 
faery dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight; the 
strong crust 

Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of 
wood; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool 
flowers; 

And flowers themselves, that sway 
through sunny hours. 

Dreaming of moths that drink them 
under the moon; 

Then, the cool kiridliness of sheets, that 
soon 

Smooth away trouble; and the rough 
male kiss 

Of blankets; grainy hair; live hair; that is 

Shining md free; blue-massing clouds; 
the keen 

Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

The benison of hot water; furs to touch; 

The good smell of old clothes; and 
others such-y 

The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 

Haifs fragrance, and the musty reek 
that lingers 

About dead leaves and lastyeafs ferns. 

The Great Lover,” by Rupert Brooke 


produces and pre- 
serves them. So, 
too, the man who 
takes his fill ot 
every pleasure and 
abstains from none 
becomes a profli- 
gate; while he who 
shims all becomes 
stolid and insus- 
ceptible. 

— Aristotle. 

^AKE life too 
seriously, and 
what is it worth? 

If the morning 
wake us to IK) new 
joys, if the evening 
bring us not the 
hope of new plea- 
sures, is it worth 
while to dress and 
undress? Does the 
sim shine on me 
today that I may 
reflect on yester- 
day? That I may 
endeavor to fore- 
see and to control 
what can neither 
be foreseen nor 


it, that by means of 

electricity the world of matter has be- 
come a great nerve, vibrating thousands 
of miles in a breathless point of time? 
Rather, the roimd globe is a vast head, 
a brain, instinct with intelligence : or shall 
we say it is itself a thought, and no 
longer the substance which we dreamed 
it. — ^Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Sentimait is Ihe poetry of the imagina- 
tion. — Lamartine, 


controlled— the 
destiny of tomcMTOW? — Goethe. 

|h3VEN the cleverest and most perfect 
circunatantial evMence is likdy to 
be at fault after all, and therefore ou^btt 
to be received with great caution. Take 
the case of pencil diarpened by any 
woman; if you have witnesses, you wfi 
find did it witb a knife, but if you 
take simply the aspect of tte pendl, 3 ^ 
will say ^edid itw^ herteeth. — Twain. 
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AM the printing press, bom 
mother earth. My 
heart is of steel, my limbs 
are of iron, and my fingers 
■ are of brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the ora- 
torios of history, the symphonies of all 
time ^ 

I am the voice of today, the herald of 
tomorrow. I weave into the warp of the 
past the woof of the future. I tell the 
stories of peace and war alike. I make the 
human heart beat with passion or ten- 
derness. I stir the pulse of nations, and 
make brave men do braver deeds, and 
soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at 
his loom, to lift his head again and gaze, 
with fearlessness, into the vast beyond, 
seeking the consolation of a hope eternal, 
d When I speak, a m 3 rriad people 
listen to my voice. The Saxon, the Latin, 
the Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, 
all comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. I 
cry your joys and sorrows every hour. I 
fill the dullard’s mind with thoughts 
uplifting. I am li^t, knowledge, power. 

I epitomize the conquests of nund over 
matter ^ ^ 

I am the record of all things mankind 
h^ achieved. My offspring comes to 
you in the candle’s glow, amid the dim 
lamps of poverty, the splendor of riches; 
at sunrise, at high noon and in the wan- 
ing evening. 

I am the lau^ter and tears of the 
world, and I shall never die until all 
things return to the unmutable dust. 

I am the printing-press. 

— Robert H. Davis. 

0 0 your work — nc^ just your work 
arrf no more, but a little moreforthe 
lavishing's sake; that little more whidi is 
worth all the rest. And if you suffer sm 
you mmtf and if you (kmbt as you mu^ 
your worlc. Put your heart into ft 
and the sky wiH dear. "Dien mit of 3 rour 
very doubt and suffering will be bom 
die si^Dceme ^y of life. — Dean l^^s. 

Q^rapted freemen ^ the of 

sIave5--Garri(±. 


E JUMAN and mortal though we are, 

1 we are, nevertheless, not mere in- 
sulated beings, without relation to past 
or future. Neither the point of time nor 
the spot of earth in which we physically 
live bounds our rational and intellectual 
enjojnnents. We live in the past by a 
knowledge of its history, ^ 
future by hope and anticipation. By 
ascending to an association with our 
ancestors; by contemplating their ex- 
ample, and stud 3 rmg their character; by 
partaking of their sentiments and im- 
bibing their spirit; by accompanying 
them in their toils; by sympathizing in 
their sufferings and rejoicing in Aeir 
successes and their triumphs — ^we mingle 
our own existence with theirs and seem 
to belong to their age. We b^ome their 
contemporaries, live the lives whidi 
they lived, endure what they endured, 
and partake in the rewards which they 
enjoyed. — ^Daniel Webster. 

O adiieve what the world calls 
success a man must attend strictly 
to business and keep a little in advance 
of the times. 

The m^n who reaches the top is the 
one who is not content with doing just 
what is required of him. He does more. 

Every mari should make up his mind 
that if he expects to succeed, he must 
give an honest return for the other 
man’s dollar. 

Grasp an idea and work it out to a 
successful conclusion. That ’s about all 
there is in life for any of us. 

— Edward H. Harriman. 

I NASMUCH as most good things 
are produced by labor, it follows 
that all sudi things ought to belong to 
those whose labor has produced them. 
But it has happmed in all ages of the 
vrorld that some havelabored, and others, 
witlKmt labor, have enjoyed a large pro- 
portkm of the fruits. This is wror^, and 
diould not ccmtinue. To secure to each 
labOTer the whole product of his labor 
as nearly as possible is a worthy object 
of any good government. 

—Abraham Lina>ln. 
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as friendship is, there 
ii|. ; t|;4 nothing irrevocable about 
bonds of friendship 
are not iron bonds, proot 
against the strongest ot 
strains and the heaviest of assaults. A 
man by becoming your friend has not 
committed himself to all the demands 
which you may be pleased to make upon 
him. Foolish people like to test the bonds 
of their friendships, pulling upon them 
to see how much strain they will stand. 
When they snap, it is as if friendship 
itself had been proved imworthy. But 
the truth is that good friendships are 
fragile things and require as much care 
in handling as any other fragile and 
precious things. For friendship is an 
adventure and a romance, and in adven- 
tures it is the unexpected that happens. 
It is the zest of peril that makes the 
excitement of friendship. All that is un- 
pleasant and xmfavorable is foreign to 
its atmosphere; there is no place in 
friendship for harsh criticism or fault- 
finding. We will take less from a 
friend than we will from one who is 
indifferent to us. — ^Randolph S. ]^ume. 

S EAR is lack of faith. Lack of faith 
is ignorance. Fear can only be cured 
by vision. 

Give the world eyes. It will see. Give it 
ears. It will hear. Give it a right arm. It 
win act. 

Man needs time and room. Man needs 
soil, sunshine and rain. Needs a chance. 
C Open all your doors and windows. 
Let everything pass freely in and out, 
out and in. 

Even the evil. Let it pass out and in, in 
and out. 

No man hates the truth. But most men 
are afraid of the truth. 

Make the truth easier than a He. Make 
the truth wdcomer than its counter- 
feits ^ ^ 

Then men will no longer be afraid. 

Being afraid is being ignorant. Being 
ignorant is being without faith. 

. — ^Horace Traubel. 

You may be as crthodox ^ tlse DevH, 
and as wicke<L‘--^Johi]^ , 


Y son, remember you have to work. 
Whether you handle pick or wheel- 
barrow or a set of books, digging ditches 
or editing a newspaper, ringing an 
auction bell or writing funny things, 
you must work. Don’t be afraid of kill- 
ing yourself by overworking on the 
siinny side of thirty. Men die sometimes, 
hut it is because they quit at nine p.m. 
and don’t go home until two a.m. It ’s 
the intervals that kill, my son. The work 
gives you appetite for your meals; it 
lends solidity to your slumber; it gives 
you a perfect appreciation of a holiday. 
There are young men who do not work, 
but the country is not proud of them. It 
does not even know their names; it only 
speaks of them as old So-and-So’s boys. 
Nobody likes them; the great, busy 
world does n’t know they are here. So 
find out what you want to be and do. 
Take off your coat and make dust in the 
world. The busier you are, the less harm 
you are apt to get into, the sweeter will 
be your sleep, the br^hter your hoH- 
days, and the better satisfied the whole 
world will be with you.— Bob Burdette. 

HAT can I do? I can talk cut when 
others are silent. I can say rng^rt 
when others say money. I can stay up 
when others are asleep. I can keep on 
working when others have stepped to 
play. I can give life big meanings when 
others give life little meanings. I say 
love when others say hate. I can say 
every man when others say one man. I 
can try events by a hard test when 
others try it by an ea^ test. 

can I do? I can give myself to 
life wh^ other men refuse themselves to 
life. — Horace Traubel. 

X T isof dangerous consequence to rep- 
resent to man lH>wnear he is thelev^ 
of beasts witlK>utshowing him at 
time his greatness.It is likewise dangerous 
to let him see his greatness without his 
meanness. It is more dangerous yet to 
leave him igiiorant of ether; but very 
bcneficiai that heshouldbemadeseii^le 
of both.^Pasc^ 

h truth, truth beauty. — Keats. 
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8 :; living now as it was worth 
living in the former days, 
I and that is the honest life, 
the useful life, the unselfish 
life, cleansed by devotion to an ideal. 
There is a battle that is worth fighting 
now as it was worth fighting then, and 
that is the battle for justice and equality: 
to make our city 


HERE is a life that is worth 


and our State free 
in fact as well as in 
name; to break the 
rings that stran- 
gle real liberty 
and to keep 
them broken; to 
cleanse, so far as 
in our power lies, 
the fountains of 
our national life 
from political, 
commercial and 
social corruption; 
to teach our sons 
and daughters, by 
precept and ex- 
ample, the honor 
of serving such a 
country as 
Americ a — that 
is work worthy 
of the finest man- 
hood and woman- 
hood. The well- 


NTHUSIASM is the greatest asset 
the world. It beats money and 
power and influence. Single-handed the 
enthusiast convinces and dominates 
where the wealth accumulated by a 
small army of workers would scarcely 
raise a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm 
tramples over prejudice and opposition, 
spurns inaction, storms the citadel oi 
its object, and like 


bom are those who 

are bom to do that work; the wellbred are 
those who are bred to be proud of that 
work; the well-educated are those who 
see deepest into the meaning and the 
necessity of that work. Nor shall their 
labor be for naught, nor the reward of 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: *'Now must we pray. 
For lol the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm'fl,speak; what shall I say?'* 
**Why, say: ^Sail on! and on! * " 

men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and wecik.'* 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
^^What shall I say, brave AdmYl, say. 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?'* 
^^Why, you shall say at break of day: 

^Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!' ** 

They sailed andsailed,as winds might blow. 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
^*Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 

(Coodtided on next page) 
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remove mountain- 
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next page) crease in produc- 

tion and decrease 
in costs; it means joy, and pleasure, and 
satisfaction to your workers; it means 
life, real, virile; it means spontaneous bed- 
rock results — ^the vital things that pay 
dividends. — ^Heniy Chester. 


their sacrifice fail them; for high in the 
fir m a me nt of human destiny are set the 
stars of faith in mankind, and 
courage and loyalty to the ideal. 

— ^Henry Van Dyke. 

VERY school boy and girl who has 
arrived at the age of r^ection 
ought to know something about the 
history of the art of printing. 

— ^Horace Mann. 


HE sole aristocracy of today is the 
aristocracy of wealth; the sole aiis- 
t(^acy of tomorrow will be the eternal 
divine, beneficent aristocracy of intel- 
lect and virtue — at its hipest, genius; 
but that, like everything that descends 
from God, will rise among the people 
and labor for the people. — ^Mazzini. 

My son Hannibal will be a great general, 
because of all my soldiers he best knows 
how to obey. — Hamilcar. 
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AN is arrogant in propor- 
tion to his ignorance. Man’s 
natural tendency is toward 
egotism. Man, in his in- 
fancy of knowledge, thinks 
that all creation was formed for him. For 
several ages he saw, in the coimtless 
worlds that sparkle through space like the 
bubbles of a shoreless ocean, ohly the petty 
candles, the house- 


hold torches, that 
Providence had 
beenpleasedtolight 

for no other pur- 
pose but to make 
the night more 
agreeable to man. 
Astronomy has cor- 
rected this delusion 
of human vanity, 
and man now reluc- 
tantly confesses 
that the stars are 
worlds, larger and 
more glorious than 
his own — ^that the 
earth on which he 
crawls is a scarcely 
visible speck on the 
vast chart of crea- 
tion. ^ ^ 

But in the small as 
in the vast, God is 
equally profuse of 
life. The traveller 


ET the confidence of the public 
and you will have no difficulty in 
getting their patronage. Inspire 3^ur 
whole force with the right spirit of ser- 
vice; encourage every sign of the true 
spirit. So display and advertise wares 
that customers shall buy with under- 
standing. Treat them as guests when 
they come and when they go, whether or 
not tlxey buyj 


looks upon the tree, 
and fancies its bou^s were formed for his 
shelter in the Summer sun, or his fuel in 
the Winter frosts. But in each leaf of these 
boughs the Creator has made a world 
— ^it swarms with innumerable races. 
Each drop of water in a moat is an orb 
more populous than a kingdom is of men. 
C Everywhere, then, in this immense 
desi^, sciaice brings new life to light. 
Life is the one pervading principle, and 
even the thing that seems to die and 
putrefy but aigenders new life, and 
changes to fresh forms of matter. 

— ^Bulwer Lytton. 

The victory of success is half won whm 
one gains the habit of work. 

— Sarah A. Bolton. 


Now speak, brave Adnffl; speak and 
say—" 

He said: ^^Sail on! sail on! and on!" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the 
mate: 

'"This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 

Brave Adm^fl, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
^'Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that 
night 

Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 

A light! A light! A light! A light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: **Ord sail on!" 

** Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller 


Give them all that 
can be given fairly, 
on the principle 
that to him that 
giveth shall be 
given. Remember 
always that the 
recollection of 
quality remains 
long after the 
price is forgot- 
ten ^ ^ Then 
your business 
will prosper by a 
natural process. 
— H. Gordon 
Selfridge. 

#^HE man who 
lacks faith 
in other men loses 
his best chances 
to work and 
gradually under- 
mines his own 
power and his 
own character. We do not realize to 
what extent others judge us by our 
beliefs. But we are in fact judged in that 
way; and it is ri^t that we should be 
judged in that way. The man who is 
cynical, whether about women or busi- 
ness or politics, is assumed to be im- 
moral in his relations to women or busi- 
ness or politics. The man who has faith 
m the integrity of others in the face of 
irresponsible accusations is assumed to 
have the confidence in other’s goodness 
because he is a good man hims^. 

— ^President Hadley. 

Whai you define liberty you linut it, and 
when you limit it you (testxoy it. 

— la^nd Whitkxic. 
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BELIEVE in boys and girls, 
women of a 

\r^%{Mt¥^\ great tomorrow, that what- 

soweth, the 
man shall reap, I believe 


in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy 
of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and 
the joy of serving another. I believe in 
wisdom as revealed in human lives as well 
as in the pages of a printed book; in 
lessons taught not so much by precept 
as by example: in ability to work with 
the hands as well as to think with the 
head; in everything that makes life 
large and lovely. I believe in beauty 
in the schoolroom, in the home, in the 
daily life and out of doors. I believe in 
lauding, in all ideals and distant hopes 
that lure us on. I believe that every 
hour of every day we receive a just re- 
ward for all we do. I believe in the pres- 
ent and its opportunities, in the future 
and its promises, and in the divine joy of 
living. — ^Edwin Osgood Grover. 




|OOK love, my friends, is your pass 
^ to the greatest, the purest, and the 
most i>erfect pleasure that God has pre- 
pared for His creatures. It lasts when all 
other pleasxires fade. It will support you 
when all other recreations are gone. It 
will last you until 3rour death. It will 
make your hours pleasant to you as long 
as 3^u live. — Anthony Trollope. 

pfLL Nature speaks the voice of 
5JL dissolution. The hi^way of history 
and of life is strewn with the wrecks that 
Time, the great despoiler, has made. We 
listen sorrowfully to the Autumn winds 
as th^ through dismantled ffir- 
e^, Imt we know their breath will be 
soft and vernal in the Spring, and the 
dead flowers and withered foliage will 
l^ossom and bloom again. And if a man 
die, shall he, too, not live ^ain? Is 
earth the end of all, and death an eter- 
nal sleep? Not so, but beyond the grave 
in the distant Aiden, hope provides an 
El3^um of the soul where the nKMrtal 
^ball inunort^ity, and life be- 

come an endless ^lender. 

— D. W. Voorhees. 


;| '^DISTINGUISHED beauty, brifliant 
4 -^ talents, and the heroic qualities that 
play a more or less important part in 
the affairs of life, sink into a compara- 
tively minor place among the elements 
of married happiness. Marriage brings 
every faculty and gift into play, but in 
degrees and proportions very different 
from public life or casual intercourse and 
relations. Power to soothe, to sympa- 
thize, to counsel, and to endure, are 
more important than the highest quali- 
ties of the hero or the saint. It is by these 
alone that the married life attains its full 
measure of perfection. — ^W. E. H. Lecky, 

S OU don’t have to preach honesty to 
' men with a creative purpose. Let 
a human being throw the energies of 
his soul into the making of something, 
and the instinct of workmanship will 
take care of his honesty ^ The writers 
who have nothing to say are the ones 
you can buy; the others have too high a 
price. A genuine craftsman will not 
adulterate his product. The reason is n’t 
because duty says he should n’t, but 
because passion says he could n’t. 

— ^Walter Lippmann. 

X T is ri^t and necessary that all 
men should have work to do which 
shall be worth doing, and be of itself 
pleasant to do: and which should be 
done under such conditions as would 
make it neither over-wearisome nor 
over-anxious. Turn that claim about as 
I may, think of it as long as I can, I can 
not find that it is an exorbitant claim; 
yet ^ain I say if Society would or could 
admit it the face of the world would be 
dianged; discontent and strife and dis- 
hon^ty would be ended. To feel that 
we were doing work useful to others 
and pleasant to ourselves, and that 
such work and its due reward could not 
fail us! What serious harm could happen 
to us then? — William Morris. 

e 'AR away there in the sunshine are 
► my highest aspirations. I may not 
reach them, but I can look up and see 
thdr beauty, believe in them, and try to 
follow whw iii&y lead. — L. M. Alcott. 
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itJMOR has been defined as 
,;i the salt of life. It is a ca- 
price of our natures, or rather 
that quality which gives to 
ideas a ludicrous or fantas- 
tic turn, the effect of it being to excite 
the pleasurable emotions which we 
exhibit in laughter or mirth. Its un- 
failing power to win an audience is well 
known, and it is to 


this emotion that 
the amateur’s 
attention is first 
attracted. It may 
take the form of 
a play of wit, sar- 
casm, satire, 
irony or the like; 
in any case, it 
is certain to 
meet with a 
prompt response 
from the average 
audience. Comedy 
which is the term 
under which we 
class the differ- 
ent forms of hu- 
mor, is therefore 
an essential ele- 
ment in drama. 
It does not deal 
with emotions 
that are heart- 


feel or laugh, and certainly a drama 
which does not accomplish at least one 
of these results is a failure; but to com- 
bine aH these qualities in the proper 
proportions in a sin^e play demands 
the greatest ability, and few playwrights 
can accomplish it. Humor in the hands 
of an artist has an unfailing power to 
win an audience, and it is the best 
means which the 


A murdered man, ten miles away. 
Will hardly shake your peace. 

Like one red stain upon your hand; 
And a tortured child in a distant land 
Will never check one smile today, 

Or bid one fiddle cease. 


pla3rwright has at 
his command for 
relieving the stress 
of a serious action, 
— O. R. Lamb. 




searching nor 
terrifying incidents, but trades rather in 
eccentricities of character and quaint- 
ness of manner; consequently, its chief 
dran^tic use is to relieve the tension of 
a serious action. It is in this manner that 
it was used by the Elizabethan play- 
wrights, who fully appreciate! the tastes 
and weaknesses of their audience. How- 
ever, comedy is not an absolute essen- 
tial to the success of a play. Nearly all 
the best tragedies and certain of the 
most powerful dramas have not a ray of 
humor in tiiem. The reason is not far to 
seek, for serious subjects, sudi as deal 
with the dignified and noble qualities of 
the human nature, admit only of a 
serious and e^nest presmtatkm. It has 
been said that tihe direct of the 

drama is to the au&pce 


The News 

It came along a little ivire. 

Sunk in a deep sea; 

It thins in the clubs to a little smoke 
Between one joke and another joke, 

For a city inflames is less than the fire 
That comforts you and me. 

The Diplomats 

Each was honest after his way. 
Lukewarm in faith, and old; 

And blood, to them, was only a word. 
And the point of a phrase their only sword, 
And the cost of war, they reckoned it 
In little disks of gold. 

From ** The Wine Press,” by Alfred Noyes 


OCIET Y, 
as we have 
constituted it, 
will have no place 
for me, has none to 
offer; but Nature, 
who^ sweet rains 
fall on unjust and 
just alike, will have 
i^effcs in the rocks 
where I may hide, 
and sweet valleys 
in whose silence I 
may weep xmdis- 
turbed. She will 
bang the night with 
stars so that I may 
walk abroad in the 
darkness without stumbling, and ^nd 
the wind over my footprints so that 
none may track me to my hurt; ^e will 
cleanse me in great waters, and with bitter 
herbs make me whole. — 0^:ar Wilde. 

I^LIMB the mountams and get their 
Va good tidings. Nature^s peace will 
flow into you as sunshine flows into 
trees. The winds will blow tbdir own 
freshness into 3^00, and the stoom 
their eneigy, whSe cares win drop 
away from you like the leaves of Au- 
tumn. — ^Jchn Muir. 

I love tn be sione. I never found tim 
comps^pn was so €on^>a!B 3 cHm|^ 
TlK)!rieaii. ; 
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Heaven, every 
p0"ilSxiinmer’s day of my life, 

\ fthat my lot was humbly cast 

within the hearing of romp- 
brooks, and beneath the 
shadow of oaks. And from all the tramp 
and bustle of the world, into which 
fortoie has led me in these latter years 
of my life, I delight to steal away for da 3 rs 
and for weeks together, and bathe my 
spirit in the freedom of the old woods, 
and to grow young again, lying upon the 
brookside and counting the white clouds 
that sail along the sky, softly and tran- 
quilly, even as holy memories go stealing 
over the vault of life. I like to steep my 
soul in a sea of quiet, with nothing float- 
ing past me, as I lie moored to my 
thought, but the perfume of flowers, and 
soaring birds, and shadows of clouds. 

Two days ago, I was sweltering in the 
heat of the city, jostled by the thousand 
eager workers, and panting under the 
shadow of the walls. But I have stolen 
away, and for two hours of healthful 
regrowth into the darkling past, I have 
been this blessed Summer’s morning lying 
upon the grassy bank of a stream that 
babbled me to deep in boyhood. Dear, 
old stream, xmchanging, unfaltering — 
never growing old — smiling in your silver 
rustle, and calming yourself in the broad, 
placid ixK>ls — love you, as I love a 
friend! — ^Donald G. Mitchell. 

HERB is first the literature of 
knowledge, and secondly the litera- 
ture of power. The function of the first 
— to teadi; the function of the second 
is — ^to move; the first is a rudder, the 
second an oar or a sail. The first speaks 
to the mere discursive understanding; 
the seamd speaks ultimately, it may 
happen to the hi^er xmderstanding or 
reason, but always throng affections of 
plca^ire and S3nnpathy. 

— ^Thomas De Quincey. 

E vho helps a child helps humanity 
with an immediateness whidi no 
odier hdp givai to human creature in 
any otimr stage of human life can pos- 
sibly give again. — Phillips Brooks. 


love of country is not mere 
blind partisanship. It is regard for 
the people of one’s country and all of 
them; it is a feeling of fellowship and 
brotherhood for all of them; it is a desire 
for the prosperity and happiness of all ot 
them; it is kindly and considerate judg- 
ment toward all of them. The first duty 
of popular self-government is individual 
self-control. The essential condition of 
true progress is that it shall be based 
upon groimds of reason, and not of 
prejudice. Lincoln’s noble sentiment of 
charity for all and malice toward none 
was not a specific for the Civil War, but 
is a living principle of action. 

— ^Elihu Root. 

@ ACH day it becomes more and more 
apparent that all questions in this 
country must be settled at the bar of 
public opinion. If our laws regulating 
large business concerns provide for 
proper and complete publicity — so that 
the labor of a concern will know what it 
is doing, so that the stockholders will 
know what is being done, and the public 
will have as much information as either 
— many of our present difficulties will 
disappear. In place of publicity being an 
element of weakness to a business con- 
cern, it will be an element of strength. 

— George W. Perkins. 

O act in obedience to the hidden pre- 
cepts of Nature — ^that is rest; and 
in this special case, since man is meant to 
be an intelligent creature, the more intel- 
ligent his acts are, the more he finds 
repose in them. When a child acts only 
in a disorderly, disconnected manner, 
his nervous force is under a great strain; 
while, on the other hand, his nervous 
energy is positively increased and multi- 
plied by intelligent actions. 

— ^Maria Montessori. 

who freely magnifies what hath 
J[J been nobly done, and fears not to 
c^are as fredy what might be done 
better, gives ye the best covenant of bis 
fidelity. — John Milton, 
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, not think that I exag- 
senate the importance or 
the charms of pedestrian- 
I ^ people 

to cultivate the art. I think 
it would tend to soften the national man- 
ners, to teach us the meaning of leisure, to 
acquaint us with the charms of the open 
air, to strengthen and foster the tie be- 
tween the race and 


the land. No one 
else looks out upon 
the world so kindly 
and charitably as 
does the pedestrian ; 
no one gives and 
takes so much from 
thee ountry he pass- 
es through. Next to 
the laborer in the 
fields, the walker 
holds the closest re- 
lation to the soil; 
and he holds a clos- 
er and more vital 
relation to Nature 
because he is freer 
and his mind more 
at leisure. 

Man takes root at 
his feet, and at best 
he is no more than 


VERY time that we allow our- 
\.A selves to be penetrated by Nature, 
our soul is opened to the most touching 
impressions. Whether Nature smiles and 
adorns herself on her most beautiful days, 
or whether she becomes pale, gray, cold 
and rainy, in Autumn and in Winter, 
there is something in her which moves not 
only the surface of the soul, but even its 
inmost depths, and 


The fountains mingle with the river. 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 

In one anothefs being mingle;— 
Why not I with thine? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven. 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother; 

Arid the sunlight clasps the earth. 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 

What are all these hissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me? 

** Love’s Philosophy,” 

by Perqf Bysshe SheUey 


awakens a thou- 
sand memories ^ 
which to all appear- 
ances have no con- 
nection whatever 
with the outward 
scene, but which, 
nevertheless, un- 
doubtedly hold 
communion with 
the soul of Nature 
through sympa- 
thies that may be 
entirely unknown 
to us, because her 
methods seem to be 
beyond the touch of 
our thou^t— Mau- 
rice de Guerin. 


Y garden, with 
its silence and 


a pKDtted plant in his house or carriage 
till he has established commimication 
with the soil by the loving and magnetic 
touch of his soles to it. Then the tie of 
association is bom; then those invisible 
fibers and rootlets through which char- 
acter comes to smack of the soil, and 
which makes a man kindred to the spot ot 
earth he inhabits. The roads and paths 
you have walked along in Summer and 
Winter weather, the meadows and hills 
which you have looked upon in lightness 
and gladness of heart, whereffesh thought 
have come into your mind, or some noble 
prospect has opened before you, and 
especially the quiet ways, where you have 
walked in sweet converse with your friend 
— ^pausing under the trees, drinking at the 
spring — henceforth they are not the same; 
a new charm is added; those thou^ts 
spring there i>erennial, your friend 
walks there forever. — ^John Burrou^bs. 


the pulses of fragrance that come and 
go on the airy tmdulations, affects me 
like sweet music. Care stops at the gates 
and gazes at me wistfully through the 
bars. Among my flowers and trees, 
Nature takes me into her own hands, 
and I breathe freely as the first man. 

— Alexander &nith, 

S LAKE is the landscape’s most 
beautiful and expressive feature. It 
is earth’s eye; looking into which the be- 
holder measures the depth of his own 
nature. The fiuviatile trees next the shore 
are the lender eyelashes which fringe it, 
and the wooded hills and clifiFs around are 
its overhanging brows. — ^Thoreau. 

Q O man lives without jostling wad 
bdng jo^ed; in all ways he has to 
dbow himself throng the world, giving 
and reedving offense. — Carlyle. 
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E follow the stream of amber 
and bronze brawling along 
its bed with its frequent cas- 
cades and snow-white foam. 
Through the canyon we fly 
— ^mountains not only each side, but 
seemingly, till we get near, right in front 
of us — every road a new view flashing, 
and each flash deicing description — on 
the almost perpendicular sides, clinging 
pines, cedars, crimson sumach bushes, 
spruces, spots of wild grass — but domi- 
nating all, those towering rocks, rocks, 
rocks, bathed in delicate vari-colors, 
with the clear sky of Autumn overhead. 
New scenes, new joys, seem developed. 
Talk as you like, a typical Rocky Moun- 
tain canyon, or a limitless sea-like stretch 
of the great Kansas or Colorado plains, 
under favoring circumstances, tallies, 
perhaps express^, certainly awakes, 
those grandest and subtlest element- 
emotions in the human soul, that all 
marble temples and sculptures from 
Phidias to Thorwaldsen — all paintings, 
poems, reminiscences or even music — 
probably never can. — ^Walt Whitman. 

Y thy name they shall call thee, at 
the place where thou belongest they 
shall see thee, what is thine they shall give 
to thee, no man touches that which is des- 
tibed for his neighbor. — ^Rabbi Ben AzaL 

HE thing needed is not plans, but 
men. A well-thought-out plan with- 
out a man to ^ecute it is a waste of 
mcm^; and as a rule, the more compara- 
tivdy ^e details have been thought out 
by a man who is not going to execute 
them himself, the largerwill be the amoimt 
of mon^ wasted. Get a man with a plan, 
and the more money he has the greater 
is his chance of doing a larger work; but 
a ffeu without a man is && bad as a man 
without a plan — the more he has the 
he wastes. — Arthur T. Hadley. 

who k>ve Nature can never be 
dtiH. Th^ may have other t^npta- 
tiaos; bcit at le^ will run no risk 
of bdng begmied, hy emiti, khe^ss 
want of occc^iatkm, ^ to merry 

madness mi hc^ with peni- 


tence of after-time.” The love of Nature, 
again, helps us greatly to keep ourselves 
free from those mean and petty cares 
which interfere so much with calm and 
peace of mind. It turns “ every ordinary 
walk into a morning or evening sacrifice,” 
and brightens life until it becomes almost 
like a fairy-tale. — ^John Lubbock. 

glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars. 

— ^Henry Van Dyke. 

HAT life should appear common- 
place to any man is evidence that 
he has invested it with the coarse habit 
of his thinking. Life is beautiful to whom- 
soever will think beautiful thoughts. 
There are no common people but they 
who think commonly and without imagi- 
nation or beauty. Such are dull enough. 

— Stanton Davis Kirkham. 

^^HERE is nothing holier in this life 
of ours than the first consciousness 
of love — ^the first fluttering of its silken 
wings — ^the first rising sound and breath 
of that wind which is so soon to sweep 
through the soul, to purify or to destroy. 

— ^Longfellow. 

WOULD compromise war. 1 would 
compromise glory. I would compro- 
mise everything at that point where 
hate comes in, where misery comes in, 
where love ceases to be love, and life 
begins its descent into the valley of the 
shadow of death. But I would not com- 
promise Truth. I would not compromise 
the right. — Henry Watterson. 

HAT then do you call your soul? 
What idea have you of it? You can 
not of 3 rourselves, without revelation, 
admit the existence within you of any- 
thing but a power unknown to ynu of 
feeling and thinking. — Voltaire. 

The Icmger I live the more my mind 
dwdls upon the beauty and the wonder* 
of the world. I hardly know which feeling 
le^is, wcaidennent or admiration. 

— John 
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^ HOUGH not often con- 

; 4** ‘ > sciously recognized, perhaps 

f , I this is the great pleasure of 
' ■* Summer ; to watch the earth, 

'^ v -fiv. ' ^ the dead particles, resolving 
themselves into the living case of life, to 
see the seed-leaf push aside the clod and 
become by degrees the perfumed flower. 
From the tiny, mottled egg come the wings 
that by and by shall pass the immense 
sea. It is in this marvelous transformation 
of clods and cold matter into living 
things that the joy and the hope of 
Summer reside. Every blade of grass, 
each leaf, each separate floret and petal 
is an inscription speaking of hope. 
Consider trie grasses and the oaks, the 
swallows, the sweet, blue butterfly — 
they are one and all a sign and token 
showing before our eyes earth made into 
life. So that my hope becomes as broad 
as the horizon afar, reiterated by each 
leaf, sung on every bough, reflected in 
the gleam of every flower. There is so 
much for us yet to come, so much to be 
gathered and enjoyed. Not for you or 
me, now, but for our race, who will ulti- 
mately use this magical secret for their 
happiness. Earth holds secrets enough 
to give them the life of the fabled Im- 
mortals. My heart is fixed firm and 
stable in the belief that ultimately the 
sunshine and the Summer, the flowers 
and the azure sky, shall become, as it 
were, interwoven into man^s existence. 
He ^all take from all their beauty and 
enjoy their glory. — ^Richard Jefferies. 

GREAT deal of talent is lost in 
the world for want of a little cour- 
age. Every day sends to their graves 
obscure men whom timidity prevented 
from making a first effort; who, if they 
could have been induced to begin, 
would in all probability have gone great 
lengths in the career of fame. The fact 
is, that to do anything in the world 
worth doing, we must not stand back 
shivering and thinking of the cold and 
danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as wdl as we can. It will not do 
to be perpetually csdculatnig risks and 
adjusting i^ce chanees; it did very wdl 
before the Bloody a . man would 
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consult his friends upon an intended 
publication for a hundred and fifty years, 
and live to see his success afterwards; 
but at present, a man waits, and doubts, 
and consults his brother, and his parti- 
cular friends, till one day he finds he is 
sixty years old and that he has lost so 
much txme in consulting cousins and 
friends that he has no more time to 
follow their advice. — Sydney Smith. 

E are told of the Chinese sage 
Mengtsen, that when he was a 
child, his mother’s home was near a 
slau^ter-house, and that she instantly 
left her home when she saw file child 
watchiag with indifference the pain in- 
flicted upon animals. Her second home 
was near a graveyard, and again she 
left when she saw the boy imitating at 
his play the rites of superstition. 

— ^Dean Farrar. 

O UR great thoughts, our great affec- 
tions, the tru^s of our life, never 
leave us. Surely they can not separate 
from our consciousness, shall follow it 
whithersoever that shall go, and are of 
their nature divine and immortal. 

— ^Thackeray. 

AN has not yet reached his best. 
He never will reach his best until 
he walks the upward way side by side 
with woman. Plato was right in his 
fancy that man and woman are merely 
halves of humanity, each requiring the 
qualities of the other in cu*der to attain 
the highest character. Shakespeare under- 
stood it when he made his noblest women 
strong as men, and his best men tender 
as women. The hands and breasts that 
nursed all men to life are scorned as the 
forgetful brute procdaims his superior 
straigth and plun^ himsdf so he can 
subjugate the one who made him what 
he is. — ^Eugene V. Debs. 

Life is a fragment, a moment between 
two ^emiti^, intoenced by aff that 
has preceded, aod to influence aH that 
fdflows. only way to illumine it hy 
extent eff view. 

: - ^ Ellery 
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NEVER-CEASING flood of 

4 ' ' discharged convicts pours 

^ back into our penitentiaries, 
not because they have found 
life there a paradise, but 
because the thumbscrew of present want 
exercises a pressure far more potent than 
does the fear of future, but uncertain, 
punishment, however severe. Here is the 
true answer to the 


to \ f f 

the ver^ limits of ^ 

human endurance, . ^ , - 

does not deter ^ 

We know well that ' 

the prison is but . ^ ^ -r i. 

part of the great ^ 

social question— And lifts her leafy 

that, as a general . ^ ^ 

rule, poverty is the ^ tree that in 

parent and the A nest of robins m 

slum the kinder- , 

garten of vice. But 

we also know that, intimately liv 

while these prepare - 

the soU, it is the Poems are made I 

administration of 

our criminal law Trees,” < 

that plants the seed 

and supplies the tropical conditions that 
bring it to the instant maturity of crime. 

— Griffith J, Griffith. 

H S I grow older, I simplify both my 
science and my religion. Bcx)ks mean 
less to me; prayers mean less; potions, 
pills and drugs mean less; but peace, 
friendship, love and a life of usefulness 
mean more, infinitely more. 

— Silas Hubbard, M. D. 

e VE us, O give us the man who sings 
at his work! Be his occnipation what 
it may, he is equal to any of those who 
i:>llow the same piirsuit in silent sullen- 
ness. He win do more in the same time — 
he will do it better — he will persevere 
longer. One is scarcely sensible to fatigue 
while be marches to music. The very 
stars are said to make harmony as they 
revolve in Hl&t sph«^. — Carlyle. 

Siadow owes its birth to li|Jit.— Gray. 


I THINK we may assert that in a 
' hundred men there are more than 
ninety who are what they are, good or 
bad, useful or pernicious to society, from 
the instruction they have received. It is 
on education that depend the great dif- 
ferences observable among them. The 
least and most imperceptible impressions 
received in our infancy have conse- 
quences of long 


T u at. ^ T t. 11 duration. It is with 

I think that I shall never see these first impres- 

A poem lovely as a tree. ^ ^ith a 

. ^ ^ ^ river, whose waters 

A tree whose hur^ry mouth is prest ^ easfly turn. 

Against the earth^s sweet flowing breast; different 

A tree that looks at God all day ^ that from the 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; insensible direction 

. ^ ^ . the stream receives 

A tree thatn^insumrnerwear ^t its source, it 

A nest of robins in her hair. takes different di- 

. rections, and at last 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; orrivp<j at 

Who intimately lives with rain. S? cSferent fcoS 

J t 7*1. each other; and 

Poems are made by fr^ls like me, ^th the same facil- 

Bui only God can make a tree. jty j^ay l 

-‘'Tr^rbyJcyceKamer think, turn the 

minds of children 

al conditions that to what direction we choose. — ^Locke. 

naturity of crime. ^ ^ 

jriffith J, Griffith. much easier our work would be 

if we put forth as much effort trying 
simplify both my to improve the quality of it as most of 
igion. Bcx)ks mean us do trying to find excruses for not 

ean less; potions, properly attending to it. 
less; but peace, — George W. Ballinger, 

life of usefulness ^ ^ 

nore. is a tender thing and is easily 

J Hubbard, M. D. molested.There is always something 

that goes amiss. Vain vexations — ^vain 
die man who sings sometimes, but always vexatious. The 
s occnipation what smallest and slightest impediments are 
any of those who the most piercing; and as little letters 

tt in silent sullen- most tire the eyes, so do little affairs 

a the same time — most disturb us. — ^Montaigne, 

he will persevere 


?^^HE jo3rs and sorrows of others are 
ours as much as theirs, and in 
I^per time as we feel this anci learn to 
live so that the whole world shares the 
life that flows throu^ us, do our 
learn the Secret of Peace. — Annie Besaxxt. 
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He man who, by some sud- 
den revolution of fortune, is 
lifted up all at once into a 
condition of life greatly 
above what he had formerly 
lived in, may be assured that the congrat- 
ulations of his best friends are not all of 
them perfectly sincere. An upstart, 
though of the greatest merit, is generally 
disagreeable, and a 
sentiment of envy 
commonly pre- 
vents us from 
heartily sympa- 
thizing with his 
joy. If he has any 
judgment, he is 
sensible of this, 
and, instead of ap- 
pearing to be elated 
with his good for- 
tune, he endeavors, 
as much as he can, 
to smother his joy, 
and keep down that 
elevation of mind 
with which his new 
circumstances nat- 
urally inspire him. 

He affects the same 

plainness of dress, and the same modesty 
of behavior, which became him in his 
former station. He redoubles his atten- 
tion to his old friends, and endeavox'S 
more than ever to be humble, assiduous 
and complaisant. And this is the be- 
havior which in his situation we most 
approve of; because we expect, it seems, 
that he should have more sympathy with 
our envy and aversion to his happiness, 
than we have with his happiness. It is 
seldom that with all this he succeeds. 
We suspect the sincerity of his humility, 
and he grows weary of this constraint. 

— Adam Smith. 

man who starts out with the idea 
of getting rich won’t succeed; you 
must have a larger ambition. There is no 
mystery in business success. If you do 
each day’s task successfully, stay faith- 
fully within the natural operations ot 
commercial law, and keepyourhead dear, 
you will come out all ri^t. — Eockefdler. 


% ESIDES theology, music is the only 
art capable of affording peace and 
joy of the heart like that induced by the 
study of the sdence of divinity. The 
proof of this is that the Devil, the 
originator of sorrowful anxieties and 
restless troubles, flees before the sound of 
music almost as much as he does before 
the Word of God. This is why the 
prophets preferred 


Trusty, dusky, vivid, true. 

With eyes of gold and bramble-'dew, 
Steel true and blade straight 
The great Artificer made my mate. 

Honor, anger, valor, fire, 

A love that life could never tire. 
Death quench, or evil stir. 

The mighty Master gave to her. 

Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 

A fellow-farer true through life. 
Heart-whole and soul-free. 

The August Father gave to me. 

** Trusty, Dusky, Vivid, True,” 

by Robert Loids Stevenson 


music before all the 
other arts, pro- 
claiming the Word 
in psalms and 
hymns s#-* ^ 

My heart, which is 
full to overflowing, 
has often been sol- 
aced and refreshed 
by music when sick 
and weary. 

— ^Martin Luther. 

C I E N C E 
seems to me 
to teach in the 
highest and strong- 
est manner the 
p*eat truth which 
is embodied in the 
Christian conception of entire surrender 
to the will of God. Sit down before the 
fact as a little child, be prepared to give 
up every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to whatever 
abysses Nature leads, or you shall learn 
nothing. I have only begun to learn con- 
tent and peace of mind since I have 
resolved at all risks to do this. — Huxley. 

rlmlTHOUT distinction, without cal- 
culation, without procrastination, 
love. Lavish it upon the poor, where it is 
very easy; especially upon the rich, who 
often ne^ it most; most of all upon our 
equals, where it is very difEcult, and for 
whom perhaps we each do least of all. 

— ^Henry I>rurnmond. 

Live and think. — Samuel Lover. 

Let us endeavor so to live that when we 
come to die even the undertaker will be 
sorry. — Mark Twain. 
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I HERE is no more valiiable 
subordinate than the man 
to whom you can give a 
piece of work and then for- 
get it, in the confident ex- 
pectation that the next time it is 
brou^t to your attention it will come 
in the form of a report that the thing 
has been done. When this self-reliant 
quality is joined to executive power, 
loyalty and common sense, the result is 
a man whom you can trust. 

On the other hand, there is no greater 
nuisance to a man heavily bxirdened 
with the direction of affairs than the 
weak-backed assistant who is contin- 
ually trying to get his chief to do his 
work for him on the feeble plea that he 
thought the chief would like to decide 
this or that himself. The man to whom 
an executive is most grateful, the man 
whom he will work hardest and value 
most, is the man who accepts responsi- 
bility willingly. — Gifford Pinchot. 

|r|CHILE the railroads of the United 
\|/ States may have mistakes to an- 
swer for, they have created the most 
effective, useful, and by far the cheai>est 
system of land transportation in the 
world. This has been accomplished with 
very little legislation and against an 
immense volume of opposition and in- 
terference growing out of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. It is not an exag- 
geraticm to say that in the past history 
of this country the railway, n^ after 
the Christian religion and the public 
school, has been the largest sin^e con- 
tributit^ factor to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people. — James J. Hill. 

^y^<HERE is music in the beauty, and 
the silent note that Cupid strikes, 
far sweeter than the sound of an in- 
strument; fer there is muac wherever 
there is harmemy, order or prc^)ortion; 
and thus f^ we may maintain the 
music oi dre ^heres. 

— Sir TlK>mas Browne. 

Hai^>iness grows at our own firesides, and 
is not to be picked in strangeris gardens. 

— JerroM. 


{ J OU want a better position than you 
now have in business, a better and 
fuller place in Hfe. All right; think of 
that better place and you in it as already 
existing. Form the mental image. Keep on 
thinking of that higher position, keep 
the image constantly before you, and 
— ^no, you will not suddenly be transport- 
ed into the higher job, but you will find 
that you are preparing yourself to occupy 
the better position in life — ^your body, 
your energy, your understanding, your 
heart will all grow up to the job — and 
when you are ready, after hard work, 
after perhaps years of preparation, you 
will get the job and the higher place in 
Hie. — ^Joseph H. Appel. 

KMOW the beds of Eastern princes, 
and the luxurious couches of Oc- 
cidental plutocrats, but under the raf- 
ters of a farmhouse, where the mud- 
wasp’s nest answers for a Rembrandt 
and the cobweb takes the place of a 
Murillo, there is a feather-bed into 
which one softly sinks until his every 
inch is soothed and fitted, and settling 
down and farther down falls into sweet 
xmconsciousness, while the screech-owl 
is calling from the moonlit oak and frost 
is falling upon the asters. Stocks may 
fluctuate and panic seize the town, but 
there is one man who is in peace. 

— ^Robert T. Morris. 

© ANISH the future; live only for 
the hour and its allotted work. 
Think not of the amount to be accom- 
plished, the difficulties to be over- 
ccune, but set earnestly at the little 
task at your elbow, letting that be suf- 
ficient for the day; for surely our plain 
duty is “ not to see what lies dimly at a 
distance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand.”— Osier. 

best way for a young man who 
is without friends or influence to 
begin is: first, to get a ix>sition; second, 
to ke^ his mouth shut; third, observe; 
fourth, be faithful; fifth, make his em- 
ployer think he would be lost in a fog 
without him; sixth, be polite. 

— ^Russell Sage. 
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is music? This question 
occupied my mind for hours 
night before I fell asleep. 
The very existence of music 
is wonderful, I might even 
say miraculous. Its domain is between 
thought and phenomena. Like a twilight 
mediator, it hovers between spirit and 
matter, related to both, yet differing 
from each. It is spirit, but it is spirit 
subject to the measurement of time. It is 
matter, but it is matter that can dispense 
with space. — ^Heinrich Heine. 

O renounce your individuality, to see 
with another’s eyes, to hear with 
another’s ears, to be two and yet but 
one, to so melt and mingle that you no 
longer know you are you or another, 
to constantly absorb and constantly 
radiate, to reduce earth, sea and sky and 
all that in them is to a single being, to 
give yourself to that being so wholly 
that nothing whatever is withheld, to 
be prepared at any moment for sacrifice, 
to double your personality in bestowing 
it — ^that is love. — Gautier. 

' ^ ^ 

ELODY has by Beethoven been 
freed from the influence of Fashion 
and changing Taste, and raised to an 
ever-valid, purely human type. Beetho- 
ven’s music will be understood to all 
time, while that of his predecessors will, 
for the most part, only remain intelligible 
to us throu^ the medium of reflection 
on the history of art. — ^Richard Wagner. 

Q ATURE, like a loving mother, is 
ever trying to keep land and sea, 
mountain and valley, each in its place, 
to hush the angry winds and waves, 
balance the extremes of heat and cold, 
of rain and drought, that peace, harmony 
and beauty may reign supreme. 

— Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

HY should we call ourselves men, 
unless it be to succeed in every- 
thing, everywhere? Say of nothing. 
This is breath me,” nor fed that 
anything is beyond our powers Notjun^ 
is impossible to the man who ean 
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" f' F we do our best; if we do not mag- 
nify trifling troubles; if we look 
resolutely, I will not say at the bright 
side of things, but at things as they 
really are; if we avail ourselves of the 
manifold blessings which surround us, 
we can not but feel that life is indeed a 
glorious inheritance. — John Lubbock. 

HE passions are the only orators 
that always persuade; they are, 
as it were, a natural art, the rules of 
which are infallible; and the simplest 
man with passion is more persuasive 
than the most eloquent without it. 

— La Rochefoucauld. 

LL those who love Nature she loves 
in turn, and will richly reward, 
not perhaps with the good things, as 
they are commonly called, but with the 
best things, of this world — not with 
money and titles, horses and carriages, 
but with bright and happy thoughts, 
contentment and peace of mind. 

—John Lubbock. 

X T is indisputably evident that a 
great part of every man’s life must 
be employed in collecting materials for 
the exercise of genius. Invention, strictly 
speaking, is little more than a new com- 
bination of those images which have 
been previously gather^ and deposited 
in the memory; nothing can come of 
nothing: he who has laid up no materials 
can produce no combinations. The more 
extensive, therefore, your acquaintance 
is with works of tho^ who have 
excelled, the more extensive will be your 
powers of invention, and, what may 
appear still more like a paradox, the 
more ori^nal will be your concepticms. 

— Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

E are never better understood than 
when we spe^ of a “ Roman 
virtue ” — & Rotimn outline.” There is 
somewhat indeflnite, soimwhat un- 
fiilfilled, in the thoi^t of Greece, of 
Sf^in, of modem but Rome, it 

brands itsdf a dear word. The powK^ 
ctf the dignity of a fixed is 

rifters. — FnMer^ 
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CONFESS I am not at all 
charmed with the ideal ot 
life held out by those who 
think that the normal state 
of human beings is that ot 
struggling to get on; that the trampling, 
crushing, elbowing, and treading on each 
other’s heels, which form the existing 
type of human life, are the most desirable 
lot of humankind, or anjrthing but the 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the 
phases of industrii progress. — ^J. S. Mill. 

JTHOUT free speech no search for 
truth is jxjssible; without free 
speech no discovery of truth is useful; 
without free speech progress is checked 
and the nations no longer march forward 
toward the nobler life which the future 
holds for man. Better a thousandfold 
abuse of free speech than denial of free 
speech. The abuse dies in a day, but the 
denial ^ays the life of the people, and 
entombs the hope of the race. 

— Charles Bradlau^* 

HE longer I live, the more deeply I 
am convinced that that which makes 
the difference between one man and 
another — ^between the weak and the 
ix>werful, the great and the insignificant 
— ^is energy, invincible determination, a 
purpose once formed and then death or 
victoiy. — ^Powell Bxixton. 

VERY year I live I am more con- 
vinced that the waste of life lies in 
the love we have not given, the powers 
we have not used, the selfish prudence 
that will risk nothing, and which, shirk- 
ing pain, misses happiness as well. No 
one ever yet was the poorer in the long 
run for having once in a lifetime " let 
out afl the length of all the reins.” 

— ^Maiy Cholmondeley. 

I HAVE ever gained the most px>fit, 
and the most pleasure also, fircm the 
books whi<^ have made me think the 
most; and, when the difficulties have once 
beenovCTcome, these are the boois which 
have struck the defepest root, not only in 
my memory and under^nndii^, but like- 
wise in my aGfecticms. — A. W. Hare. 






I*^ - HANK God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do which must be done, whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work, and 
forced to do your best, will breed in 
you temperance, self-control, diligence, 
strength of will, content, and a hundred 
other virtues which the idle never know. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

study of art possesses this great 
and peculiar charm, that it is abso- 
lutely unconnected with the struggles 
and contests of ordinary life. By private 
interests and by political questions, men 
are deeply divided and set at variance; 
but beyond and above all such party 
strifes, they are attracted and united by 
a taste for the beautiful in art. It is a 
taste at once engrossing and unselfish, 
which may be indulged without effort 
and yet has the power of exciting the 
deepest emotions — a taste able to exer- 
cise and to gratify both the nobler and 
the softer parts of our nature — ^the 
imagination and the judgment, love ot 
emotion and power of reflection, the 
enthusiasm and the critical faculty, the 
senses and the reason. — Guizot. 

^HERE is no short-cut, no patent 
tram-road, to wisdom. After all the 
centuries of invention, the soul’s path 
lies through the thorny wilderness which 
must still be trodden in solitude, with 
bleeding feet, with sobs for help, as it 
was trodden by them of old time. 

— George Eliot. 


X HONOR any man who in the con- 
scious discharge of his duty dares 
to stand alone; the world, with ignorant, 
intolerant judgment, may condenm; the 
countenances of relatives maybe averted, 
and the hearts of friends grow cold; but 
the sense of duty done shall be sweeter 
than the applause of the world, the 
countenances of relatives, or the hearts 
of firiends. — Charles Sumner. 

Abraham Lincoln was as just and 
generous to the rich and well-bom as to 
the ixxMT and humble — a thing rare 
among politicians. — ^John Hay. 
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a woman committing 
to a course that 
<iisregards the edicts of so- 
ciety knows with her mind 
that she is doing a foolish 
thing, while with her heart she rejoices 
in her folly and lauds herself for her high 
indifference to convention. 

Then when she finds herself suspected, 
assailed or ridi- 
culed, she is 
amazed and 
deeply wounded, 
though with her 
intellect she has 
clearly understood 
the inevitableness 
of her reward ^ 

This propensity 
to divorce impulse 
from good judg- 
ment, to do a rash 
thing for affection’s 
sake, and then to 
writhe when the 
condemnation ^ 
comes—is there any 
more truly feminine 
bit of sophistry in 
the strange roundof 
woman’s reason? 

The ostrich with 
her head in the 
sand is not more 
pathetic or absurd 
than a woman thus 
hoodwinking herself. 

— ^Margaret Ashmun. 


HE sun is just rising on the morning 
V. ' of another day, the first day of a 
new year. What can I wish that this 
day, this year, may bring to me? Noth- 
ing that shall make the world or others 
poorer, nothing at the expense of other 
men; but just those few things which in 
their coming do not stop with me, but 
touch me rather, as they pass and 
gather strength: 
d A few friends 
who understand 
me, and yet re- 
main my friends, 
d A work to do 
which has real value 
without which the 
world would feel 
the poorer. 

A return for such 
work small enou^ 
not to tax unduly 
any one who pays, 
d A mind un^raid 
to travel, even 
though the trail be 
not blazed. 

An understanding 
heart ^ ^ 

A si^t of the eter- 
nal hills and un- 
resting sea, and of 
something beauti- 
ful the hand of man 
has made. 

A sense of humor 
and the power to 
laugh, d A little leisure with nothing to 
do. d A few moments of quiet, silent 
meditation. The sense of the presence of 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day^s journey take the whole 
long day? 

From mom till night, my friend. 

But is therefor the night a resting-place? 

A roof for when the slow dark hours 
begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from 
my face? 

You can not miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just 
in sight? 

They will not keep you standing at 
that door. 

Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

Of labor you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who 
seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come, 

‘‘ Up-Hill,” by Christina G. Rossetti 


earth with its infinitude of life 
and beauty and mystery, and the 
universe in the midst of which we are 
placed, with its overwhelming immen- 
sities of suns and nebulae, of light and 
motion, are as they are, ^tly, for the 
development of life culminating in man; 
secondly, as a vast schoolhouse for the 
hi^er education of the human race in 
IM:*eparation for the enduring spiritual 
life to which it is destined. 

— ^Alfred Russd Wallace. 


God ^ ^ 

And the pati^ce to wait for the coming 
of these thin^, with the wisdom to 
know them when they come.^ — *‘A Morn- 
ing Wish,” by W. R. Hunt. 


^KHERE is quite as much educatkm 
and true learning in the analysis of 
an ear of com as in the analysis of a 
complex sentence; ability to analyze 
dover and alfrdfa roots savors of quite 
as much culture does the ^dy d 
the Latin and Gre^ roots. 


Wonder is involuntary prake.- — ^Young. 


O. H. BenscHk 
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O lead a people in revolution 
wisely and successfully, with- 


out ambition and without 
crime, demands indeed lofty 
genius and rmbending virtue. 
But to build their State amid the angiy 
conflict of passion and prejudice, to 
peacefully inaugurate a complete and 
satisfactory government — this is the very 
greatest service that a man can render 
to mankind. But this also is the glory of 
Washington ^ ^ 

With the sure sagacity of a leader of men, 
he selected at once for the three highest 
stations the three chief Americans. 
Hamilton was the head, Jefferson was 
the heart, and John Jay the conscience 
of his administration. Washington’s just 
and serene ascendency was the laml^nt 
flame in which these beneficent powers 
were fused; and nothing else than that 
ascendency could have ridden the whirl- 
wind and directed the storm that burst 
around him. Party spirit blazed into 
fury. John Jay was hung in eff^; Ham- 
ilton was stoned; insurrection raised its 
head in the West; Washington himself 
was denounced. But the great soul was 
undismayed. Without a beacon, without 
a chart, but with unwavering eye and 
steady hand, he guided his coimtry safe 
through darkness and throng storm. 
He held his steadfast way, like the sxm 
across the firmament, giving life and 
health and strength to the new nation; 
and upon a searching survey of his 
administration, there is no great act 
which his country would annul; no word 
spoken, no line written, no deed done 
hy him, which justice would reverse or 
udsdom deplore. — GeorgeWilHam Curtis. 

'Tr^WAS hom an American; I lire an 
American; I shall die an American; 
and I inteiKi to perfcraa the duties incum- 
bmt t^n me in that character to the 
end of my career. I mean to do thfe with 
absolute disregard of personal con- 
^(jumces. What are perscmal con- 
seq[uences? What is the in&vidual man, 
wiSi all the good or evil lhat m^ be- 
tide him, in compariscm with the good 
c€ eva rhkh may befall a great country, 
and in the mid^ of great transacticms 


which concern that country’s fate? Let 
the consequences be what they will, I am 
careless. No man can suffer too much, 
and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, 
or if he fall, in the defense of the liberties 
and constitution of his countiy. 

— ^Daniel Webster. 

JO man today can lay claim to a 
liberal education unless he knows 
something of the reach and sweep of 
those peaks of poesy and learning raised 
by the spirit of man in the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome. — ^Edwin Markham* 

® ORK! is the mission of mankind on 
this earth. A day is ever struggling 
forward, a day will arrive, in some ap- 
proximate degree, when he who has no 
work to do, by whatever name he may be 
called, will not find it good to show him- 
self in our quarter of the solar S5^tem 
but may go and look out elsewhere if 
there be any idle planet discoverable. 
Let all honest workers rejoice that such 
law, the first of Nature, has been re- 
cognized by them. 

— George Bernard Shaw. 

^^HE sheet-anchor of the Ship of 
State is the common school. Teach, 
first and last, Americanism. Let no youth 
leave the school without being thorough- 
ly grounded in the history, the princi- 
ples, and the incalculable blessings of 
American liberty. Let the boys be the 
trained soldiers of constitutional free- 
dom, the girls the intelligent lovers of 
freemen. — Chauncey M. Depew. 

rTE is not to he called a true lover of 
wisdom who loves it for the sake of 
gain. And it may be said that the true 
philosopher loves every part of wisdom, 
and wisdom every part of the philoso- 
pher, inasmudi as ^e draws all to her- 
sdf, and allows no one of his thoughts to 
wander to other things. — Dante. 

The diurdi sa:^ the earth is flat, but 
I know that it is rotmd, for I have seen 
the ^ladow on the moon, and I have 
more faith in a shadow th an in the 
churdi. — Magellan. 
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• is more essential 

^ ^ than that permanent, in- 

|| veterate antipathies against 
^ ^ particx:ilar nations and pas- 

, sionate attachments for 

others should be excluded, and that, in 
place of them, just and amicable feelings 
toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another a 
habitual hatred or a habitual fondness 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to 
its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
its duty and its interest. Antipathy in 
one nation against another disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of um- 
brage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of 
dispute occur. Hence, frequent collisions; 
obstinate, envenomed and bloody con- 
tests. Against the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence (I conjure you to be- 
lieve me, fellow citizens), the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly 
awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial. — George Washington. 

X THINK it rather fine, this ne- 
cessity for the tense bracing of the 
will before anything worth doing can be 
done. I rather like it myself. I feel it is 
to be the chief thing that differentiates 
me from the cat by the fire. 

— ^Arnold Bennett. 

civilization rests upon phy- 
sic sical science, for it is physical 
science that makes intelligence and moral 
energy stronger than brute force. The 
whole of modem thou^t is steeped in 
science. It has made its way into the 
works of our best poets, and even the 
mere man of letters, who affects to ignore 
and despise science, is unconsciously im- 
pregnated with hdr spirit and indebted 
for his best products to her methods, ^e 
is teaching the world that the ul tim ate 
court of appeal is observation and exper- 
ience, not authbiity. Sie is crating a 
firm and faith in the existence of 


immutable moral and ph3rsical laws, 
perfect obedience to which is the highest 
possible aim of an intelligent being. 

— ^Huxley. 

O NE fact stands out in bold relief in 
the history of men^s attempts for 
betterment. That is that when compul- 
sion is used, only resentment is aroused, 
and the end is not gained. Only 
through moral suasion and appeal to 
men’s reason can a movement succeed. 

— Samuel Gcmpers. 

^f€E have grown literally afraid to be 
poor. We despise any one who elects 
to be poor in order to simplify and save 
his inner life. We have lost the power of 
even imagining what the ancient ideali- 
zation of poverty could have meant; the 
liberation from material attachments, 
the unbribed soul, the manlier indiffer- 
ence, the paying our way by what we 
are or do, and not by what we have, the 
right to fling away our life at any mo- 
ment irresponsibly — ^the more athletic 
trim; in short, the moral fighting shape. 
It is certain that the prevalent fear of 
poverty among the educated classes is 
the worst moral disease from which our 
civilization suffers. — William James, 


maimer in whidi one sm^e ray 
of light, one sin^e precious hint, 
win clarify and energize the wlK>le men- 
tal life of him who receives it, is among 
the most wonderful and heavenly of 
intdlectual phenomena. 

— ^Arnold Bennett. 


Friendship is the hipest degree of per- 
fection in sodety. — Montaigne. 

Brutality to an animal is cruelty to man- 
kind — it is only Ibe difference in the 
victim. — ^Lamartine. 

Blessed are they who have the gift of 
making fiiends, for it is cme of God’s 
best ^fts. It involves many things, but 
above aE, the power of going out of 
one^s and appreciating whatever is 
noble ami loving in anc^her. 

— Thomas Hi:^hes, 
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are spinning our own fates, 
good or evil, never to be 
Every smallest 
virtue or vice 
leaves its never-so-little scar. 
The drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jeffer- 
son’s play, excuses himself for every 
fresh dereliction by saying, I won’t 
coxmt this time! ” Well, he may not 
count it, and a 

kind Heaven may She walks — the lad\ 
not count it; but A shepherdess of 
it is being counted Her flocks are thou 
none the less. white; 

Down among his She guards them 
nerve-cells and fi- She feeds them on \ 
bers the molecules And folds them ii 
are counting it, reg- 
istering and stor- She roams maternoi 
ing it up to be Dark valleys safe 

used against him Into that terider bre 
when the next The chastest star, 
temptation comes. She walks — the lad] 
Nothing we ever do A shepherdess of 
is, in strict scien- 
tific literalness. She holds her little 
wiped out. Though gay they 

Of course, this has She is so circumspe 
its good side as She has her soul 

well as its bad one. She walks — the lad\ 
As we become per- A shepherdess of 
manent drunkards The Shepherdesj 

by so many sep- 
arate drinks, so we become saints in the 
moral, and authorities and experts in the 
practical and scientific spheres, by so 
many separate acts and hours of work. 
Let no youth have any anxiety about 
the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line of it may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, he 
may safely leave the final result to itself. 
He can with perfect certainty count on 
waking up some fine morning to find 
himsdf one of the competent ones of his 
generation in whatever pursuit he may 
have ®n^ed out. Silently, between all 
Ifre details of his business, the power 
of judging in ^ that class of matter will 
have bunt itself up within him as a x>os- 
session that will never i>ass away. Young 
people ^lould know this truth in advance. 
The ignorance of it h^^ prob^ly engen- 
dered mxxe <fecoura!gcment and faint- 


She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them 
white; 

She guards them from the steep. 

She feeds them on the fragrant height. 
And folds them in for sleep. 

She roams maternal hills and bright. 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 

She is so circumspect and right; 

She has her soul to keep. 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

** The Shepherdess,*’ by Alice MeyneU 


heartedness in youths embarking on 
arduous careers than all other causes 
put together. — ^William James. 

early sunlight filtered through 
the filmy draperies to where a 
wondering baby stretched his dimpled 
hands to catch the rays that lit his face 
and flesh like dawn lights up a rose. His 
startled gaxe 


of my delight — caught and held 

keep. the dawn of day in 

its. She keeps them rapturous looks 
that spoke the 
om the steep. dawn of Self, for 

e fragrant height. with the morning 
br sleep. gleam out came the 

greater wonder. It 
nils and bright, was the mystery of 

nd deep. Life ^ 

d at night Across a cradle 

may peep. where, sunk m sat- 

of my delight — in pillows, lay a 

keep. still, pale form as 

droops a rose from 
ioughts in sight, some fierce heat, 

in and leap, the evening sha- 

and right; dows fell aslant, 

keep. and spoke of peace. 

of my delight — The twilight calm 

^ee^. enclosed the world 

' by Alice MeyneU in silence deep as 

Truth, and on the 
little face the wondering look had given 
place to one of sweet repose. It was the 
mystery of Death. 

At head and foot the tapers burned, 
a golden light that clove the night as 
Hope the encircling gloom. Across the 
cot where lay the fair, frail form, his 
hand reached out to hers and met and 
clasped in tender burning touch. Into 
the eyes of each there camethe look! That 
is the l^t of life; that spoke of self to 
each, yet told they two were one. It was 
the mystery to which the mysteries of 
Life and Death bow down — ^the mystery 
of Love. — James Hunt Cook. 

G^us is mainly an affair of energy, and 
poetry is mainly an affair of genius; 
therefore a nation characterized by 
energy may wdl be eminent in poetry. 

— ^Matthew Arnold. 
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world-story after all is 
f . . " ; C nothing more than the story 
ll ' of human sentiment. The 

have been lost 
and won, the victories and 
defeats, the Reformation and the Re- 
naissance, all the great things that have 
been done, have been first achieved in 
the emotional life, in the human spirit. 
The immense ma- 
terial resources of 
Asia hurl them- 
selves against 
Greek sentiment 
and are shattered. 

The Roman em- 
pire, robbed of Ro- 
man spirit, falls 
apart; China, the 
unalterable, the 
anesthetic, is 
dying ^ Napo- 
leon’s cynical re- 
mark that Heaven 
espoused the cause 
of the larger army 
was nowhere better 
disproved than 
in his own history. 

A handful of colo- 
nial farmers is 
worth a regiment 
of Hessians.To one 
man comes a su- 
preme passion — ^the unity of Italy, it may 
be, the reality of the Fatherland, the 
liberation of Greece; and behold, it is 
an accomplished fact. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the omni- 
potence of human feeling, of hximan 
emotion, of human desire. 

The miller looks to his miHrace; the 
engin^r replenishes his coalbin; the 
sailor regards the quarter of the wind; so 
must we people who have more impor- 
tant concerns on hand look for the carry- 
ing out of them to the strength and 
purity of the feelings. As men we must 
see to it that the heart beats high; as 
educators we must see to it that the tide 
of childish feding is at the flood; as 
sodolo^sts we must see to it that the 
people care. As we do this, we are strong; 


as we fail to do it, we are weak. Pagan 
defeat and superseding came when the 
human heart grew faint. It is the same 
world, this in which we live; the source of 
its power is still in the round tower of the 
heart. — C. Hanford Henderson. 

N the democracy of the dead all 
men at last are equal. There is 
neither rank nor 
station nor prerog- 
ative in the repub- 
lic of the grave. At 
this fatal thresh- 
old the philoso- 
pher ceases to be 
wise, and the song 
of the poet is silent. 
Dives relinquishes 
his millions and 
Lazarus his rags. 
The poor man is as 
rich as the richest, 
and the rich man 
is as poor as the 
pauper. The cred- 
itor loses his 
usury, and the deb- 
tor is acquitted of 
his obligation. 
There the proud 
man surrenders his 
dignities, the poli- 
tician his honors, 
the worldling his pleasures; the invalid 
needs no physician, and the laborer rests 
from unrequited toil. 

Here at last is Nature’s final decree 
in equity. The wrongs of time are re- 
dressed. Injustice is ^spiated, the irony 
of Fate is refuted; the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth, honor, capacity, plea- 
sure and opportunity, which makes life 
sudi a cruel and inexplicable tragedy, 
ceases in the realm of death. The strong- 
est there has no supremacy, and tbe 
weakest needs no defence. The mistiest 
captain succumbs to that invincible 
adversary, who disarms alike the victor 
and the vanquMied, — ^John J. IngaBs. 

The world is blessed most by men wiK> 
<k> things, and not by those who merely 
t^ about them. — James CHiver. 


When you are old and gray and full of 
sleep. 

And nodding by the fire, take down this 
hook. 

And slowly read and dream of the soft 
look 

Your eyes had once, and of their shadows 
deep; 

How many loved your moments of glad 
grace, 

And loved your beauty with love false or 
true; 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you. 

And loved the sorrows of your changing 
face. 

And bending down beside the glowing 
bars 

Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 

And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 

When You Are Old,” by WiUiam Butler Yeats 
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/ > HE world has become one 
7l city. We begin to see that 
^ sophomoric and stu- 
pendous conceit can justify 
the claims of any race of 
people to be wholly superior to any 
other. No one race can be made perfect 
without the virtues of every other, or 
without the universal fellowship of all 
the children of men. 

Darkness will cover the earth, until we 
learn the lesson of universal brother- 
hood. Away with national and racial 
prejudice! By our practice and our 
testimony, let us stand fearlessly and 
lovingly for the unity of mankind. 

— Benjamin Fay Mills. 

X BELIEVE in the spirit of peace, 
and in sole and absolute reliance on 
truth and the application of it to the 
hearts and consciences of the people. I 
do not believe that the weapons of 
liberty ever have been, or can be, the 
weapons of despotism. I know that 
those of despotism are the sword, the 
revolver, the cannon, the bombshell; 
and therefore, the weapons to which 
tyrants clii^ and upon which they depend 
are not the weapons for me, as a friend of 
liberty. — ^W. L. Garrison. 

C WELVE Thinp to Remember — 1. 

The value of time. 2. The success of 
perseverance. 3- The pleasure of working. 
4. The dignity of simplicity. 5. The 
worth of character. 6. The power of 
kind n ess. 7. The influence of example. 
8, Hie obligation of duty. 9. The wisdom 
of economy. 10. The virtue of patience. 
11. The improvement of talent. 12. The 
joy of originatmg. — Mar^all Fidd. 

HERE are two kinds of disccmtent in 
this world: the discontent that 
wc^ksy and the disccmt^t that wrii^ its 
harfeds. Hie first gets what it wants, and 
the second loses what it has. There^s no 
cure for the first but smscGss; and there^s 
no cure at all for the second. 

— Gcwdon Graham. 

Life is made up of sobs, sniffles and smiles 
with sniffles predominating. — O. Henry. 


C HE toxin of fatigue has been demon- 
' strated; but the poisons generated 
by evil temper and emotional excess 
over non-essentials have not yet been 
determined, although without a doubt 
they exist. Explosions of temper, emo- 
tional cyclones, and needless fear and 
panic over disease or misfortune that 
seldom materialize, are simply bad 
habits. By proper ventilation and illum- 
ination of the mind it is possible to cul- 
tivate tolerance, poise, and real courage 
without being a bromide-taker. 

— Metchnikoff. 

"p^E who proclaims the existence of 
the Infinite — and none can avoid it 
— accumulates in that affirmation more 
of the supernatural than is to be found 
in all the miracles of all the religions; for 
the notion of the Infinite presents that 
double character that it forces itself 
upon us and yet is incomprehensible. 
When this notion seizes upon our under- 
standing, we can but kneel. ... I see 
everywhere the inevitable expression of 
the Infinite in the world; through it, 
the supernatural is at the bottom of 
every heart. The idea of God is a form of 
the idea of the Infinite. As long as the 
m 3 rstery of the Infinite weighs on human 
thought, temples will be erected for the 
worship of the Infinite, whether God is 
called Brahma, Allah, Jehovah or Jesus; 
and on the pavement of those temples 
men will be seen kneeling, prostrated, 
annihilated in the thought of the 
Infinite. — ^Louis Pasteur. 

HERE are three kinds of silence. 
Silence from words is good, because 
inordinate speaking tends to evil. 
Silence or rest from desires or passions is 
stiH better, because it prompts quick- 
ness of spirit. But the best of all is 
dlence from unnecessary and wandering 
thou^ts, becau^ that is essential to 
mtemal recollection, and because it 
lays a foundation for a proper regula- 
tion and rilence in other respects. 

— Madame Guyon. 

Co-operation, ^ad not Competition, is 
the life of trade. — VMiam C. Fitch. 
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numerous indeed are 
; I't the hearts to which Christ- 

brings a brief season 
happiness and enjoy- 
ment- How many families 
whose members have been dispersed 
and scattered far and wide, in the rest- 
less struggle of life, are then reunited, 
and meet once again in that happy state 
of companionship and mutual good-will, 
which is a source of such pure and un- 
alloyed delight, and one so incompat- 
ible with the cares and sorrows of the 
world, that the religious belief of the 
most civilised nations, and the rude 
traditions of the roughest savages, alike 
number it among the first days of a 
future state of existence, provided for 
the blest and happy! How many old 
recollections, and how many dormant 
sympathies, Christmas-time awakens! 

We write these words now, many 
miles distant from the six>t at which, 
year after year, we met on that day, a 
merry and joyous circle. Many of the 
hearts that throbbed so gaily then, have 
ceased to beat; many of the looks that 
shone so brightly then, have ceased to 
glow; the hands we grasped, have grown 
cold; the eyes we sought, have hid their 
luster in the grave; and yet the old house, 
the room, the merry voices and smiling 
faces, the jest, the laugh, the most 
minute and trivial circtimstance con- 
nected with those happy meetings, 
crowd upon our mind at each recurrence 
of the season, as if the last assemblage 
had been but yesterday. Happy, happy 
Christmas, that can win us back to lie 
delusions of our childish day^, recall to 
the old man the pleasures of his youth, 
and transport the traveler back to his 
own fireside and quiet home! 

— Charles Dickens. 

HE bread of bitterness is the food 
on which men grow to their fullest 
stature; the watem of bitterness are the 
debatable ford throng whidi they reach 
the shores of wisdom; the ashes boldly 
gia^>ed and eaten mthout J^tering are 
the price that ncats^;he paad fer the 
goldm fhiit of 


great duty of life is not to give 
pain; and the most acute reasoner 
can not find an excuse for one who volun- 
tarily wounds the heart of a fellow- 
creature. Even for their own sakes, 
people should show kindness and regard 
for their dependents. They are often 
better served in trifles, in proportion as 
they are rather feared th^ loved; but 
how small is this gain compared with 
the loss sustained in all the weightier 
affairs of life! Then the faithful servant 
shows himself at once a friend, while the 
one who serves from fear shows himself 
an enemy. — ^Frederica Bremer 

X F thou workest at that which is 
before thee, following ri^t reason 
seriously, vigorously, calmly, without 
allowing an3^thing else to distract thee, 
but keeping thy (hvine part sure, if thou 
shouldst be bound to give it back 
immediately; if thou boldest to this, 
expecting nothing, fearing nothing, but 
satisfied with thy present activity ac- 
cording to Nature, and with heroic truth 
in every word and sound which thou 
utterest, thou wilt live happy. And there 
is no man who is able to prevent this. 

— ^Marcus Aurelius. 

I DO not remember that in my 
whole life I ever wilfully misrep- 
resented anything to anybody at any 
time. I have never knowin^y had con- 
nection with a fraudulent scheme. I 
have tried to do good in this world, rbot 
harm, as my enemies would have the 
world believe. I have helped men and 
have attempted in my humble way to 
be of some service to my coimtry. 

— ^J. Pierpont Morgan. 

S LOWERS have an expression of 
countenance as modi as men or 
animals. Some seem to smile; son^ have 
a sad expresrion; some are penrive and 
diffident; otiiers ag^in are plain, houest 
and upri^t, like &e broadfaced sun- 
flower and the hollyhock- 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

, , ^ ^ 

When love and ^iM work 

^ no^^step^ece.— John Ri^k^ , 
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8 ^ O one understands the nature 

of love; it is like a bird of 
heaven that sings a strange 
language. It lights down 
among us, coming from 
whence we know not, going we know 
not how or when, striking out wild notes 
of music that make even fatigued and 
heavy hearts to throb and give back a 

tone of courage 

Shall we say that the creature without 
love is like the lamp unlit? There it is 
and no one needs it. But touch it with 
flame, and it trembles and glows and 
becomes the center of the room where it 
stands. Ever 3 rthing that falls imder its 
rays is new-gilt. So does the lover see all 
natural things quite new. 

Or take the image of the withering plant 
that is d 3 ring of drought. The sun’s rays 
have parched it; the roots have searched 
and searched for moisture in a soil that 
grows every day harder and drier. The 
plant wilts and hangs its head; it is 
fainting and ready to die, when down 
comes the rain in a murmuring multi- 
tude of roimd scented drops, the purest 
thing alive, a distilled essence, necessary 
to life. Under that baptism the plant 
lifts itself up; it drinks and rejoices. In 
the night it renews its strengtii; in the 
morning the heat it has had from the 
sun, reinforced by the rain, bursts out 
into colored flowers. So I have known a 
man battered by hard life and the 
excess of his own i>assions: I have seen 
love come to such a man and take him up 
and cleanse him and set him on his feet; 
and from him has burst forth a flood of 
color and splmdor — creative work that 
now lends its fiery stimulus to thousands. 
C Another image mi^t be of the harp 
that stands by itsdf in golden aloofness. 
Then comes the beautiful arms, the cur- 
ving fingers that pluck at the strings, 
and the air is filled with melody; the 
harp be^ns to live, thrilling and re- 
joicing, down to its golden foot. 

Or picture the unlighted house, raipty at 
fall of night. The windows are dark; the 
door shut; the dean wind goes about and 
around it; and can not find an entrance. 
The dull heavy air is faint widiin; it 
Icmgs to be reunited to the wind of the 


world outside. Then comes the woman 
with the key, and in she steps; the win- 
dows are opened, the imprisoned air 
rushes out, the wind enters; the lamps 
and the fire are lit; so that light fills 
windows and doors. The tables are set, 
there is the sound of footsteps; and more 
footsteps. The house glows and lives. 

— Grace Rhys. 

O ELOQUENT, just, and mighty 
Death! Whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only hast cast 
out of the world and despised: thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty and am- 
bition of man, and covered it all over 
with these two narrow words — Hie 
jacet / — ^Raleigh. 

O H, the eagerness and freshness of 
youth! How the boy enjoys his food, 
his sleep, his sports, his companions, his 
truant days! His life is an adventure, he 
is widening his outlook, he is extending 
his dominion, he is conquering his king- 
dom. How cheap are his pleasures, how 
ready his enthusiasms! In boyhood I 
have had more delight on a haymow 
with two companions and a big dog — 
delight that came nearer intoxication — 
than I have ever had in all the subse- 
quent holidays of my life. When youth 
goes, much goes with it. When manhood 
comes, much comesiwith it. We exchange a 
world of delightful sensations and im- 
* pressions for a world of duties and 
studies and meditations. The youth 
enjoys what the man tries to understand. 
Lucky is he who can get his grapes to 
market and keep the bloom upon them, 
who can carry some of the freshness and 
eagerness and simplicity of youth into 
his later years, who can have a boy’s 
heart below a man’s head. 

— ^John Burrou^s. 

The lawyer who uses his knowledge to 
stir up strife among the industrious and 
imipede the path of commerce, that he 
hims^f may thrive, is xmworthy of our 
respect. — W. H. Seward. 
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difference between a 
precious stone and a com- 
: r . mon stone is not an essential 
'^i^^erence— not a difference 
i^. ^ r of substance, but of arrange- 
ment of the particles — ^the crystalliza- 
tion. In substance, the charcoal and 
the diamond are one, but in form 
and effect, how widely they differ! 
The pearl contains 
nothing that is not 
found in the coars- 
est oyster-shell 
Two men have the 
same thoughts; 
they use about the 
same words in ex- 
pressing them; yet 
with one the pro- 
duct is real litera- 
ture, with the other 
it is platitude. 

The difference is 
all in presentation; 
a finer and more 
compendious pro- 
cess has gone on in 
the one case than 
in the other. The 
elements are better 
fused and knitted 
together; they are 
in some way heightened and intensified. 
Is not here a clue to what we mean by 
style? ^ 

Style transforms common quartz into an 
^g 3 Ttisn pebble. We are apt to think of 
style as something external, that can be 
put on, something in and of itself. 

But it is not; it is in the inmost texture 
of the substance itself. 

Polish, choice words, faultless rhetoric, 
are only the accidents of style. 

Indeed, perfect workmanship is one 
t±dng; style, as the great writers have it, 
is quite another. It may, and often does, 
go with faulty workmanship. It is the 
choice of words in a fresh and vital way, 
so as to give us a vivid sense of a new 
spiritual force and personality. In the 
best work the style is &)und and hidden 
in the matter. 

I heaid ^ re^er obse^ye, afbq: ^nMiing 
one of ^bert Louis ^ev^ison^s books. 


“How well it is written! I thought it a 
doubtful compliment. It should have 
been so well written that the reader 
would not have been conscious of the 
writing at all. 

If we could only get the writing, the 
craft, out of our stories and essays and 
poems, and make the reader feel he was 
face to face with the real thing! The 
complete identi- 
fication of the style 
with the thought; 
the complete ab- 
sorption of the man 
with his matter, so 
that the reader 
shall say, “ How 
good, how real, how 
true! ” — ^that is the 
great success. Seek 
ye the kingdom of 
truth first, and all 
things shall be 
added ^ ^ 

I think we do feel, 
with r^ard to some 
of Stevenson^s 
books, like An In- 
land Voyage, Trav- 
els With a Donkey, 
etc., how well they 
are written Cer* 
tamly one would not have the literary 
skill any less, but would have one’s 
attention kept from it by the richness of 
the^ matter. Hence I think a British 
critic hits the mark when he sajrs 
Stevenson lacks homdiness. 

Doctor Holmes wrote fine and eloquent 
poems, yet I t h i nk one does not fed that 
he is essentially a poet. His work has not 
the inevitableness of Nature; it is a 
skilful literary feat; we admire it, but 
seldom return to it. His poetry is a 
stream in an artificial <hannel; his 
natural channd is his prose; here we get 
his freest and most ^xmtaneous activity. 

One fault I find with our younger and 
more promising school of novdists ^ that 
their aim is too literary; we feel they are 
striving mainly for mtistic effects. Do 
we fed ti^ at in So:^ Dic^ci^ 
B[aw|iiopie or Tolstoy? The^ imn mt 
femfeng ^ut art, but abc« He— 


O, like a queen^s her happy tread, 

And like a queen*s her golden head! 

But O, at last, when all is said, 

Her woman^s heart Jor me! 

We wandered where the river gleamed 
^Neath oaks that mused and pines that 
dreamed. 

A mid thing of the woods she seemed. 

So proud, and pure, and free! 

All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing. 
When from her lips her soul took wing; 
The oaks forgot their pondering. 

The pines their reverie. 

And O, her happy, queenly tread, 

And O, her queenly golden head! 

But O, her heart, when all is said. 

Her woman’s heart for me! 

“ Song,” by WUliam Watson 
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how to produce life. C[ In essayists like 
Pater, Wilde, Lang, the same thing 
occurs; we are constantly aware of the 
literary artist; they are not in love with 
life, reality, so much as they are with 
words, style, literary effects ^ Their 
seriousness is mainly an artistic serious- 
ness. It is not so much that they have 
something to say, as that they are filled 
with a desire to say something. 

Nearly all our magazine poets seem filled 
with the same desire; what labor, what 
art and technique; but what a dearth of 
feeling and spontaneity! I read a few 
lines or stanzas and then stop. I see it is 
only deft handicraft, and that the heart 
and soul are not in it. 

One day my boy killed what an old 
himter told him was a mock duck. It 
looked like a duck, it acted like a duck, 
but when it came upon the table — it 
mocked us. 

These mock poems of the magazines 
remind me of it. 

Is it not imfair to take any book, cer- 
tainly any great piece of literature, and 
deliberately sit down to pass judgment 
upon it? Great books are not addressed 
to the critical judgment, but to the life, 
the soul. They need to slide into one’s 
life earnestly, and find him with his 
guard down, his doors open, his attitude 
disinterested. The reader is to give him- 
self to them, as they give themselves to 
him; there must be self-sacrifice. 

We find the great books when we are 
young, eager, receptive. After we grow 
hard and critical we find few great books. 
A recent French critic says: It seems 
to me, works of art are not made to be 
judged, but to be loved, to please, to 
disripate the cares of real hfe. It is 
precisdy by wishing to judge them that 
one loses si^t of their true significance.” 
€1 How can a man learn to know him- 
self? inquires Goethe. Never by re- 
fiecticn, only by action.” Is not this a 
half-truth? One can only learn his powers 
of action by action, and his powers of 
thou^t by thinking. He can only l^m 
whether or not he has power to com- 
mand, to lead, to be an orator or legis- 
lator, by actual trial. Has he courage, 
self-control, self-denial, fcatitude, eta? 


In life alone can he find out. Action tests 
his moral virtues, reflection his intel- 
lectual. If he would define himself to 
himself he must think. 

“ We are weak in action,” says Renan, 
by our best qualities; we are strong in 
action by will and a certain one-sided- 
ness.” ‘‘ The moment Byron reflects,” 
says Goethe, “ he is a child.” Byron had 
no self-knowledge. We have all known 
people who were ready and sure in 
action, who did not know themselves at 
all. Your weakness or strength as a 
person comes out in action; your weak- 
ness or strength as an intellectual force 
comesout in reflection. — ^John Burroughs. 

H S long as nations meet on the fields 
of war — as long as they sustain the 
relations of savages to each other — as 
long as they put the laurel and the oak 
on the brows of those who kill — just so 
long will citizens resort to violence, and 
the quarrels be settled by dagger and 
revolver, — ^Robert G. Ingersoll. 

DO not belong to the amiable group 
of “ men of compromise.” I am in 
the habit of giving candid and straight- 
forward expression to the convictions 
which a half-century of serious and 
laborious study has led me to form. If I 
seem to you an iconoclast, I pray you to 
remember that the victory of pure reason 
over superstition will not be achieved 
without a tremendous struggle. 

— ^Emst Haeckel. 

ELIEVE me when I tell you that 
thrift of time will repay you in 
after-life, with a usury of profit beyond 
your most sanguine dreams; and that 
waste of it will make you dwindle alike in 
intellectual and moral stature, beyond 
your darkest reckoning. 

— ^W. E. Gladstone. 

I never work better than when I am in- 
spired by anger. When I am angry I can 
write, pray, and preach well; for then my 
whole temperament is quickened, my 
understandii^ sharpened, and all mun- 
dane v^ations and temptations depart. 

— Luther. 
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j ^ . HO can describe the pleasure 

.> #4 and delight, the peace of 

ii " /f mind and soft tranquillity, 
in the balmy air and 
among the green hills and 
rich woods of an inland village? 

Who can tell how scenes of peace and 
quietude sink into the minds of pain- 
worn dwellers in close and noisy places, 
and carry their own freshness deep into 
their jaded hearts? 

Men who have lived in crowded, pent-up 
streets, through whole lives of toil, and 
never wished for change; men to whom 
custom has indeed been second nature, 
and who have come almost to love each 
brick and stone that formed the narrow 
boundaries of their daily walks — even 
they, with the hand of death upon them, 
have been known to yearn at last for one 
short glimpse of Nature’s face, and, 
carried far from the scenes of their old 
pains and pleasures, have seemed to pass 
at once into a new state of being, and 
crawling forth from day to day to some 
green, sunny spot, have had such mem 
ories wakened up within them by the 
mere sight of sky, and hill, and plain, 
and glistening water, that a foretaste of 
heaven itself has soothed their quick 
decline, and they have sunk into their 
tombs as peacefiilly as the sun, whose 
setting they watched from their lonely 
chamber window but a few hours before, 
faded from their dim and feeble sight I 
d The memories which peaceful country 
scenes call up are not of this world or ot 
its thoughts and hopes. Their gentle 
influence may teach us to weave fresh 
garlands for the graves of those we loved, 
may purify our thoughts and bear down 
before it old enmity and hatred; but 
beneath all this there lingers in the least 
reflective mind a vague and half-formed 
consciousness of having held such feel- 
ings long before in some remote and 
distant time, which calls up solemn 
thou^ts of ^stant times to come, and 
bends down pride and worldliness be- 
neath it. — Charles Dickens. 

The happiness of a man in this life does 
not consist in the absence but in the 
mastery of his pasrions. — 


friendships hurry to short and 
poor conclusions, because we have 
made them a texture of wine and dreams, 
instead of the tough fiber of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are great, 
austere, and eternal, of one web with the 
laws of nature and of morals. But we 
have aimed at a swift and petty benefit, 
to such a sudden sweetness- We snatch 
at the slowest fruit in the whole garden 
of God, which many summers and many 
winters must ripen. We seek our friend 
not sacredly, but with an adulterate pas- 
sion which would appropriate him to 
ourselves ^ 

I do not wish to treat friendships dain- 
tily, but with roughest courage. When 
they are real, they are not glass threads 
or frost-work, but the solidest thing we 
know ^ ^ 

The end of friendship is a commerce the 
most strict and homely that can be 
joined; more strict than any of which we 
have experienced. It is for aid and com- 
fort throu^ all the relations and pas- 
sages of life and death. It is fit for serene 
days, and graceful gifts, and country 
rambles, but also for rough roads and 
hard fare, shipwreck, poverty and perse- 
cution. It keeps company with the sallies 
of the wit and the trances of religion. We 
are to dignify to each other the daily 
needs and offices of man’s life, and embd- 
lish it by courage, wisdom and unity. It 
should never fall into something usual 
and settled, but should be alert and 
inventive, and add rhyme and reason to 
what was drudgery. — ^Emerson. 

I CAN not commend to a business 
house any artificial plan for making 
men producers — any scheme for driving 
them into bx:^iness-building. You must 
lead them throu^ their self-interest. It 
is this alone that will keep them keyed up 
to the full capacity of their productive- 
ness. — Charles H. Steinway. 

The cynic is erne who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing. 

— Oscar Wilde. 

Snobbery is die pride of those who are 
not ^ireof theirposition. — BertonBral^. 
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HEN the telegram came, 
early one Monday morning, 
what was our first thought, 
as soon as the immediate 
numbness of sorrow passed 
and the selfish instinct began to reassert 
itself (as it always does) and whisper 
What have I lost? What is the differ- 
ence to me?” Was it not something like 
this — ‘‘ Put away 
books and paper 
and pen. Stevenson 
is dead. Stevenson 
is dead, and now 
there is nobody left 
to write for.*' Our 
children and grand- 
children shall re- 
joice in his books; 
but we of this gene- 
ration possessed in 
the living man 
something that 
they will not know. 

So long as he lived, 
though it were far 
from Britain — 
though we had 
never spoken to 
him and he, per- 
haps, had barely 
heard our names — 
we always wrote 
our best for Steven- 
son. To him each 
writer amon^t us 
— small or more 
than small — ^had 
been proud to have carried his best. That 
best mi^t be poor enough. So kmg it 
was not slipshod. Stevenson could for- 
^e. While he lived, he moved men to 
irat their utmo^ even into writing that 
<|mte certainly would never meet his eye. 
Smeky another age will wcmder oyer this 
curiosity of letters — that fcsr five years 
the ne^e of literary er^leavor in Great 
Britain has cjuiver^ towards a little 
Mand in the Sooth P^rific^ as to hs 
m^netic pc^e. 

Yet he founded no sdKKol, thou^ most <rf 
us from time to time have poorly tried to 
cqpy him. He remained altogether inim- 
itable, 3 ret never seemed ccmsck^:^ of his 


greatness. It was native in him to rejoice 
in the successes of other men at least as 
much as in his own triumphs. One almost 
felt that, so long as good books were 
written, it was no great concern to him 
whether he or others wrote them. Bom 
with an artist's craving for beauty of 
expression, he achieved that beauty with 
infinite pains. Confident in romance and 
in the beneficence 
of joy, he cherished 
the flame of joyous 
romance with more 
than Vestal fervor, 
and kept it ardent 
in a body which 
Nature, unkind 
from the beginning, 
seemed to delight 
in visiting with 
more unkindness — 
a soul’s dark cot- 
tage, battered and 
decayed” almost 
from birth. And his 
books leave the im- 
pression that he did 
this chiefly from a 
sense of duty : that 
belabored and kept 
the lamp alight 
chiefly because, for 
the time, other and 
stronger men did 
not ^ ^ 

Had there been 
another Scott, 
another Dumas — • 
if I may change the image — ^to take up 
the torch of romance and run with it, I 
doubt if Stevenson would have offered 
himself. I almost think in that case he 
would have consigned with Nature and 
sat at ease, content to read of new Ivan- 
hoes and new D’Artagnans: for — let it be 
said again — ^no man had less of the 
^noble itch for merely i>ersonal success. 
Think, too, of what the struggle meant 
for him: how it drove him tmquiet about 
the world, if somewhere he might meet 
with a dimate to repair the constant 
drain jfpcm his feeble vitality; and how 
at last it flung him, as by a suddm 
frtsbetf” vpon. Samogt — to die iar feem 



The Toy al feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 

And to his jester cried: Sir Fool, 

Kneel now, and make for us a prayer” 

The jester doffed his cap and hells, 

And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 

He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarches silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool! 

*‘No pity. Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 

The rod must heal the sin: but Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool! 

'' ^T is not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth arid right, O Lord, we stay; 

^T is by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 

** These clumsy feet, still in the mire. 

Go crushing blossoms without end; 

(ConUuded on next page) 
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Argos, dear land of home/’ And then 
consider the brave spirit that carried 
him — ^the last of a great race — along this 
far and difficult path; for it is the man 
we must consider now, not, for the 
moment, his writings. Fielding’s voyage 
to Lisbon was long and tedious enough; 
but almost the whole of Stevenson’s life 
has been a voyage to Lisbon, a voyage in 
the very penumbra 
of death. Yet Stev- 
enson spoke always 
as gallantly as his 
great predecessor. 

Their ‘‘cheerful 
stoicism,” which 
allies hisbooks with 
the best British 
breeding, will keep 
them classical as 
long as our nation 
shall value breed- 
ing ^ ^ 

It shines to our 
dim eyes now, as 
we turn over the 
familiar pages of 
Virginibus Pueris- 
que, and from page 
after page — in sen- 
tences and frag- 
ments of sentences 
— “ It is not alto- 
gether ill with the 
invalid after all.” 

“ Who would find 
heart enough to be- 
gin to live, if he 
dallied with the consideration of death?” 
. . . “ What sorry and pitiful quibbling 
all this is! ” . . . “ It is better to live and 
be done with it, than to die daily in the 
sick-room. By ^ means begin 3 rour folio; 
even if the doctor does not give you a 
year, even if he hesitates over a month, 
make one brave push and see what can 
be accon^lished in a weds. . . , For 
surdy, at whatever age it overtake the 
man, this is to die young.” 

I remember now (as one renumbers little 
things at such times) that, when first I 
heard of his going tx> Samoa, there came 
into my head (Bfeaven knows^ a 

txivi^ almost k^crous passage 


favorite, Sir Thomas Browne: a passage 
beginning “ He was fruitlessly put in 
hope of advantage by change of Air, and 
imbibing the pure Aerial Nitre of those 
Parts; and therefore, be^ so far spent, 
he quickly foimd Sardinia in Tivoli, and 
the most healthful air of little effect, 
where Death had set her Broad Arrow.” 
A statelier sentence of the same author 
ocoars to me now: 

To live indeed, is 
to be again our- 
selves, which being 
not only a hope, 
but an evidence in 
noble believers, it 
is all one to He 
in St. Innocent’s 
Churchyard, as in 
the sands of Egypt. 
Ready to be any- 
thing in the ecstasy 
of being ever, and 
as content with six 
foot as the moles of 
Adrianus.’^ 

This one Kes, we 
are told, on a 
mountain -top, 
overlooking the 
Pacific. At first it 
seemed so much 
easier to distrust a 
News Agency than 
to accept Steven- 
son’s k)ss. “ O cap- 
tain, my captain I” 
One needs not be 
an excellent writer to fed that w riti ng 
will be thankless work, now that Steven- 
son is gone. But the ii^pers by this tiine 
leave no room for dc^t. ‘‘A grave was 
dug on the summit d Mount Vaea, 
thirteen himdred feet shove the sea. The 
coffin w^ carried up die hill by Samoam 
with great difficulty, a trac^ having to be 
cut throu^ the bush which covers 
the side of the lull, from tte base to the 
peak,” For the go^ of man, his fiEEtber 
axKl grandfadter planted the h^ s^k- 
li^te upon the Ind^cape and the Tyree 
Coast. He, the last of their line, mused 
anc^her ami tended it. Th^ teips 
^iine the Bdl Ro(± and 


These hard, iveU-meaning hands we 
thrust 

Among the heart-strings of a friend. 

*'The ilUtimed truth we might have kepi — 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung? 

The word we had not sense to sag — 
Who knows how grandly it had rung! 

**Our faults no tenderness should ask. 
The chastening stripes must cleanse 
them all; 

But for our blunders — oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 

^^Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the 
tool 

That did his tvill; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!"* 

The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool. 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
"'Be merciful to me, a fool!’* 

** The Fool’s Prayer,” by Edward Rowland SiH 
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Skerr3rvore; and — though in alien seas, 
upon a rock of exile — ^this other light 
shall continue, unquenchable by age, 
beneficent, serene. 

“ The Death of Robert Louis Steven- 
son/* by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

|USIC is to me an ethereal rain, an 
ever-soft distillation, fragrant and 
liquid and wholesome to the soul, as 
dew to flowers; an incomprehensible 
delight, a joy, a voice of mystery, that 
seems to stand on the boundary between 
the sphere of the senses and the soul, and 
plead with pure, unrefined human nature 
to ascend into regions of seraphic im- 
contained life. 

O wondrous power! Art thou not the 
nearest breath of God’s own beauty, 
to us amid the infinite, whisper- 
ing gallery of His reconciliation! Type of 
all love and reconciliation, solvent of 
hard, contrary elements — blender of 
soul with soul, and all with the Infinite 
Harmony. — ^John S. Dwight. 

K AUGHTER, while it lasts, slackens 
and xmbraces the mind, weakens the 
faculties, and causes a kind of remiss- 
ness and dissolution in all the powers of 
the soul; and thus far it may be looked 
upon as a weakness in the comix)sition of 
human nature. But if we consider the 
frequent reliefs we receive from it, and 
often it breaks the gloom which 
» apt to depress the mind and damp 
our spirits, with transient, unexpected 
gleams of joy, one would take care not 
to grow too wise for so great a pleasure 
of life.—Addisom 

3Pj€HE highest compact we can make 
\bJ with our fellow is, let there be truth 
between us two forevermore. It is sub- 
lime to feel and say of another, I need 
never n^et, or^ speaks or write to him; 
we need not reinforce ourselves, or send 
tokens of remembrance; I r^y on him as 
on m 3 rself; if he did not thus or thus, I 
know it was ri^t, — Emerson. 

There are whole worlds of fact wsuting 
to be discovered by inference. 

— ^Woodrow Wilson. 


r %OW blessings light on him that first 
^-4'^ invented this same sleep: it covers 
a man all over, thoughts and all, like a 
cloak; it is meat for the himgry, drink 
for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and 
cold for the hot. It is the current coin 
that purchases all the pleasures of the 
world cheap; and it is the balance that 
sets the king and the shepherd, the fool 
and the wise man, even. There is only 
one thing, which somebody once put 
into my head, that I dislike in sleep: 
it is, that it resembles death; there is 
very little difference between a man in 
his first sleep and a man in his last sleep. 

— Cervantes, 

fHE true rule, in determining to 


embrace or reject an 5 rthing, is not 
whether it have any evil in it, but 
whether it have more of evil than of 
good. There are few things wholly evil 
or wholly good. Almost everything, espec- 
ially of government policy, is an insep- 
arable compound of the two, so that our 
best judgment of the preponderance be- 
tween them is continually demanded 

— ^A. Lincoln. 

pursue trifles is the lot of human- 
^ ity ; and whether we bustle in a pan- 
tomime, or stmt at a coronation, or shout 
at a bonfire, or harangue in a senate- 
house — whatever object we follow, it 
will at last conduct us to futility and 
disappointment. The wise bustle and 
laugh as they walk in the pageant, but 
fools bustle and are important; and this 
probably is all the difference between 
them. — Oliver Goldsmith. 

X PAINFULLY reflect that in al- 
most every political controversy of 
the last fifty years the leisured classes, 
tile educated dasses, the wealthy classes, 
the titled dasses, have been in the wrong. 
The common people — ^the toilers, the 
men of uncommon sense — these have 
been responsible for nearly all of the 
social reform measures which the world 
accepts today. — ^W. E. Gladstone. 

Laws are not made for the good. 

— Socrates. 
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1 CAN conceive of a national 
destiny surpassing the glories 
; ' r<M present and the past — 

destiny which meets the 
responsibilities of today and 
measxires up to the possibilities of the 
future ^ 

Behold a republic, resting securely upon 
the foundation stones quarried by revo- 
lutionary patriots 
from the mountain 
of eternal truth — a 
republic applying 
in practice and pro- 
claiming to the 
world the self-evi- 
dent proposition 
that all men are 
created equal; that 
they are endowed 
with inalienable 
rights; that govern- 
ments are insti- 
tuted among men 
to secure these 
rights; that gov- 
ernments derive 
their just powers 
from the consent of 
the governed. 

Behold a republic 
in which civil and 
religious liberty 
stimulate all to 
earnest endeavor, 
and in which the 
law restrains every 
hand uplifted for a 
nei^bor’s injury — 
a republic in which 
every citizen is a sovereign, but in which 
no one cares to wear a crown. 

Behold a republic standing erect, while 
empires all aroxmd are bowed beneath 
the weight of their own armaments — a 
republic whose flag is loved, while other 
flags are only feared. 

Behold a republic increasing in popula- 
tion, in wealth, in strength and influence, 
solving the problems of civilization and 
hastening the coming of universal broth- 
erhood — a republic which shakes thrones 
and dissolves aristocracies by its silent 
example, and ^ves li^t and protection 


to those who sit in darkness. Behold a 
republic gradually but surely becoming 
the supreme moral factor in the world^s 
progress and the accepted arbiter of the 
world’s disputes — sl republic whose his- 
topr, like the path of the just, is ‘‘as the 
shining light that shineth more and more 
imto the perfect day.” — “ The Ideal 
Republic,” by William Jennings Biyan. 


than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me. 

— Newton. 

S S a writer, I have cmly one desire — 
.to fill you with fire, to pour into you 
the distill^ essence of the sun itsdf. I 
want ev^y tlK)ught, every word, every 
act of mine to make yx>u fed that you 
are recdving into your body, into your 
mmd, into your soul, the sacred spirit 
th^ ctottges day into men and men into 
gods. — ^Thomas Drder. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o *er vales and hills j, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw lata glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fiUs, 
And dances with the daffodils, 

“ I Wandered Lonely As A Ooud/' 

by Wmiam Wordsworth 

ing a prettier shell, 


9 pU win suc- 
* ceed best when 
you put the rest- 
less, anxious side 
of affairs out of 
mind, and aHow the 
restful side to live 
in your thoughts. 
— ^Maigaret Stowe. 

is an do- 
Iquent man 
who can treat 
humble subjects 
with delicacy, lofty 
things impressively 
and moderate 
things temperate- 
ly. — Cicero. 

X Do"mt kimw 
what I may 
appear to the 
world, but to my- 
self I seem to have 
been only like a 
boy playing on the 
seashore, and di- 
verting mysdf in 
now and then find- 
or a smoother i>ebhle 
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OURSCORE and seven years 
ago our fathers brou^t 
forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we 
can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, 
we can not hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, xmder God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people sh^ not perish from the 
earth. — Address at Gettysburg,^* by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

0 ENIUS is its own reward: for a 
inan*s best qualities must neces- 
sarily benefit himsdf. He who is hom 
with a talent, for a talent, finds in it his 
happiest ex^mce,** sa 3 ^ Gk>ethe. If 
look up to a great man of riie past, we 
do iK)t say, How happy he is to be 
stili admir^ by all of im;** but ‘*Ebw 
happy he must have been in the direct 
enjoyment of a miiKi whose tra<^ cxm- 
tinue to delight mankind for centuries.** 
Not fame itsdf is of value, but that 
wherewith it k acquired; and in the 


begetting of immortal children lies the 
real enjoyment. — Schopenhauer. 

I F it *s near dinner-time, the fore- 
man takes out his watch when the 
jury have retired and says: Dear me, 
gentlemen, ten minutes to five, I declare! 
I dine at five, gentlemen.’* ‘‘ So do I,** 
says everybody else except two men who 
ought to have dined at three, and seem 
more than half-disposed to stand out 
in consequence. The foreman smiles and 
puts up his watch: Well, gentlemen, 
what do we say? Plaintiff, defendant, 
gentlemen? I rather think, so far as I 
am concerned, gentlemen — I say I 
rather think — ^but don’t let that influence 
you — ^I rather think the plaintiff’s the 
man.” — Charles Dickens. 

X MMORTALITY is a word that 
Hope through all the ages has been 
whispering to Love ^ The miracle of 
thought we can not imderstand. The 
mystery of life and death we can not com- 
prehend. This chaos called world has 
never been explained. The golden bridge 
of life from gloom emerges, and on 
shadow rests. Beyond this we do not 
know. Fate is speechless, destiny is dumb, 
and the secret of the future has never yet 
been told. We love; we wait; we hope. 
The more we love, the more we fear. 
Upon the tenderest heart the deepest 
shadows fall. All paths, whether filled 
with thorns or flowers, end here. Here 
success and failure are the same. The 
rag of wretchedness and the purple robe 
of power all differences and distinction 
lose in this democracy of death. Char- 
acter survives; goodness lives; love is 
immortal. — ^Rob^ G. Ingersoll. 

HERB is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I have 
to make good: myself. But my duty to 
my nei^bor is much more nearly ex- 
pressed by saying that I have to make 
him happy if I m^. — ^R. L. Stevenson. 

Some people are so painfully good that 
th^ would rather be right than fce 
pleasant. — L. C. Ball, 
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‘ man when he has done a 

service to another is ready 
' to set it down tohis account 
; as a favor conferred. Another 
is not ready to do this, but 
still in his own mind he thinks of the 
man as his debtor, and he knows what 
he has done. A third in a manner does 
not even know what he has done, but he 
is like a vine which 
has pro duced 
grapes, and seeks 
for nothing more 
after it has once 
produced its proper 
fruit. As a horse 
when he has run, a 
dog when he has 
caught the game, a 
bee when it has 
made its honey, so 
a man when he has 
done a good act 
does not call out 
for others to come 
and see, but he 
goes on to another 
act, as a vine goes 
on to produce again 

the grapes in season. Must a man then 
be one of these, who in a manner acts 
thus without observing it? Yes. What 
more dost thou want when thou hast 
done a man a service? Art thou not con- 
tent that thou hast done something com- 
fortable to thy nature, and dost thou 
seek to be paid for it, just as if the eye 
demanded a recompense for seeing, or 
the feet should demand a recompense 
for walking? — ^Marcus Aurelius. 

I regard ideas only in my stru^es: to 
the persons of my opponents I am indif- 
ferent, bitterly bb they have attacked 
and slandered my own person. 

— Ernst Haedcd. 


f RT is not a sermon, and the artist is 
not a preacher. Art accomplishes by 
indirection. The beautiful refines. The 
perfect in art suggests the perfect in 
conduct. The harmony in music teaches, 
without intention, the lesson of propor- 
tion in life. The bird in his song has no 
moral purpose, and yet the influence is 
humanizing. The beautiful in nature acts 
through apprecia- 


I went to Europe, said mg friend. 
Expecting wonders rare 
To open vistas without end. 

And lay the future hare, 

Paris, of course, would he in style; 

Arid Berlin, London, Rome, 

Would show me something more worth 
while 

Than anything at home. 

And then to hear them cheer a crown, 
Or praise some rusty thing 
That the dark ages handed down. 

Was — was astonishing, 

** Travel,” by WULiam Griffith 


tion and symipathy . 
It does not brow- 
beat, neither does 
it humiliate. It is 
beautiful without 
regard to you ^ 
Roses would be un- 
bearable if in their 
red and perfumed 
hearts were mot- 
toes to the effect 
that bears eat bad 
boys and that hon- 
esty is the best 
policy ^ 

Art creates an at- 
mosphere in whi ch 
the proprieti^, the 
amenities, and the 
virtues unconsciously grow. The rain 
does not lecture the seed. The light does 
not make rules for the vine and flower. 
The heart is softened by the pathos of 
the perfect. — ^Robert G. Ingersoll. 

>^N imperfect soul seeing what is good 
and great and true, but ve^ often 
failing in the attempt to attain it, is apt 
to be very harsh in its judgmKits on the 
shortcomings of others. But a divine and 
sovereign soul — a soul that has more 
nearly attained to the measure of the 
perfect man — ^takes a calmer and gentkr, 
because a larger-hearted view of those 
little weaknesses and indirectnesses 
which it can not but daly see. — ^Farrar. 


HE equal right of all men to the use 
of la^ is as dear as their equal 
ri^t to breathe the air — ^it is a rij^t 
prodahnedby thefactof thdr existence. 
For we can not supper that some men 
have a ri^ to ^ » tim wc^idi. and 


99 ^ 99 ^ 

USTICE is as strictly due bet\«^en 
r^i^ibOT nations as between ndgh- 
bor dtizer^. A hi#twa3nnan is as modh 
a robber when he plunders in a gang, as 
when dE^e; and a nation that makes 
an war is OEily a 

— 
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ET us ask ourselves, what is 
P; M- c. # ’ ; education? Above all things, 
i'* what is our ideal of a thor- 
oughly liberal education? 
— of that education which, 
if we could begin life again, we would 
give ourselves — of that education which, 
if we could mould the fates to our own 
will, we would give our children. Well, I 
know not what may be your concep- 
tion upon this matter, but I will tell 
you mine, and I hope I shall find that 
our views are not very discrepant. 
Suppose it were perfectly certain that 
the life and fortune of every one of us 
would, one day or other, depend upon 
his winning or losing a game of chess. 
Don’t you think that we should ^ con- 
sider it to be a primary duty to learn at 
least the names and the moves of the 
pieces; to have a notion of a gambit, 
and a keen eye for all the means of 
giving and getting out of check? Do 
you not think that we should look with 
a disapprobation, even scorn, upon the 
father who allowed his son, or the state 
which allowed its members, to grow up 
without knowing a pawn from a knight? 
Yet it is a very plain and elementary 
truth, that the life, the fortune, and the 
happiness of every one of us, and, more 
or less, of those who are connected with 
xis, do depend upon our knowing some- 
thing of the rules of a game infinitely 
more difficult and complicated than 
chess. It is a game which has been 
played for untold ages, every man and 
woman of us being one of the two players 
in a game of his or her own. The chess- 
board is the world, the pieces are the 
phenomena of the universe, the rules of 
the game are what we call the laws of 
Nature. The player on the other side is 
hidden from us. We know that his play 
is always fair, just, and patirat. But 
also we know, to our cost, tiaat he never 
overlooks a mistake or makes the small- 
est allowance for ignorance. To the mati 
who plays well, the highest stakes are 
paid, with that sort of overflowing 
generosity with which the strong ^ows 
delict in strength. And one who plays 
ill is checkmated — without haste, but 
without remorse. 


My metaphor will remind some of you 
of the famous picture in which Ret2sdi 
has depicted Satan playing at chess 
with man for his soul. Substitute for the 
mocking fiend in that picture, a calm, 
strong angel who is playing for love, as 
we say, and would rather lose than win — 
and I should accept it as an image of 
human life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is 
learning the rules of this mighty game. 
In other words, education is the instruc- 
tion of the intellect in the laws of Nature, 
under which name I include not merely 
things and their forces, but men and 
their ways; and the fashioning of the 
affections and of the will into an earnest 
and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws ^ For me, education 
means neither more nor less than this. 
Anything which professes to call itself 
education must be tried by this standard 
and if it fails to stand the test, I will not 
call it education, whatever may be the 
force of authority, or of numbers, upon 
the other side. 

It is important to remember that, in 
strictness, there is no such thing as an 
imeducated man ^ Take an extreme 
case. Suppose that an adult man, in the 
full vigor of his faculties, could be 
suddenly placed in the world, as Adam 
is said to have been, and then left to do 
as he best might. How long would he be 
left imeducated? Not five minutes. 
Nature would begin to teach him, 
throu^ the eye, the ear, the touch, the 
properties of objects. Pain and pleasure 
would be at his elbow telling him to do 
this and avoid that; and by slow degrees 
the man would receive an education, 
which, if narrow, would be thorough, 
real, and adequate to his circumstances 
though there would be no extras and 
very few accon^lishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a 
second Ad am, -or, better still, an Eve, a 
new and greater world, that of social and 
moral ph«iom«ia, would be revealed. 
Joys and woes, compared with which all 
others might seem but faint shadows, 
would spring from the new rdations. 
Happiness and sorrow would take the 
pla^ of the coarser monitors, Measure 
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and pain; but conduct would still be 
shaped by the observation of the natural 
consequences of actions; or, in other 
words, by the laws of the nature of man. 

To every one of us the world was once 
as fresh and new as to Adam. And then, 
long before we were susceptible of any 
other mode of instruction, Nature took 
us in hand, and every minute of waking 
life brought its educational influence, 
shaping our actions into rough accor- 
dance with Nature’s laws, so that we 
might not be ended untimely by too 
gross disobedience. Nor should I speak 
of this process of education as past, for 
any one, be he as old as he may. For 
every man, the world is as fresh as it 
was at the first day, and as full of untold 
novelties for him who has the eyes to see 
them. And Nature is still continuing her 
patient education of us in that great 
university, the universe of which we 
are all members — ^Nature having no 
Test-Acts ^ ^ 

Those who take honors in Nature’s uni- 
versity, who learn the laws which govern 
men and things and obey them, are the 
really great and successful men in this 
world. The great mass of mankind are 
the “ Poll,” who pick up just enough 
to get through without much discredit. 
Those who won’t learn at all are plucked; 
and then you can’t come up again. 
Nature’s pluck means extermination. 

Thus the question of compulsory 
education is settled so far as Nature is 
concerned. Her bill on that question was 
framed and passed long ago. But, like 
all compulsory legislation, that of Nature 
is harsh and wasteful in its operation. 
Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful 
disobedience — ^incapacity meets with the 
same punishment as crime. Nature’s 
discipline is not even a word and a blow, 
and the blow first; but the blow without 
the word. It is left you to find out why 
your ears are boxed. 

The object of what we commonly call 
education — that education in which man 
intervenes and whidi I shall distinguish 
as artificial education — ^is to make good 
these defects in Nature’s methods; to 
prepare the diild to receive Nature’s 
education, ndther incapably nor ^o- 


rantly, nor with wilful disobedience; and 
to understand the preliminary symp- 
toms of her displeasure, without wait- 
ing for the box on the ear In short, 
all artificial education ought to be an 
anticipation of natural education. And a 
liberal education is an artificial education 
which has not only prepared a man to 
escape the great evils of disobedience 
to natural laws, but has trained him to 
appreciate and to seize upon the rewards, 
which Nature scatters with as free a 
hand as her penalties. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal 
education, who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready ser- 
vant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechan- 
ism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready, like a steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of Nature and 
of the laws of her operations; one who, 
no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of 
a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature 
or of art, to hate aU vileness, and to 
respect others as himself. 

Such an one, and no other, I conceive, 
has had a liberal education; for he is, as 
completely as a man can be, in harmony 
with Nature. He will make the best of 
her, and she of him. Th^ will get on to- 
gether rarely; she as his ever beneficent 
mother; he as her mouthpiece, her con- 
scious sdf, her minister and interiM^ter. 

— Ht^ey. 

HERE is but one strai^t road to 
success, and that is merit. The man 
who is successful m the man who is 
usefuL Capacity never lacks oj^xntun- 
ity. It can not remain undiscovered, 
because it is sou^t by too m an y Bindom 
to use it. — Bourke Co<±ran. 

Blessed are the JcQ^mak^. — N. P.Wil&. 
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t)oy is indeed the true 

B j apple-eater, and is not to be 
1 1 questioned how he came by 
the fruit with which his 
pockets are filled. It be- 
longs to him, and he may steal it if it 
can not be had in any other way. His 
own juicy flesh craves the juicy flesh of 
the apple. Sap draws sap. His fruit- 
eating has little reference to the state of 
his appetite. Whether he be full of meat 
or empty of meat he wants the apple 
just the same. Before meal or after meal 
it never comes amiss £#► The fann-boy 
munches apples all day long. He has 
nests of them in the hay-mow, mellow- 
ing, to which he makes frequent visits. 
C. The apple is indeed the fruit of youth. 
As we grow old we crave apples less. It is 
an ominous sign. When you are ashamed 
to be seen eating them on the street; 
when you can carry them in your pocket 
and your hand not constantly find its 
way to them; when your neighbor has 
apples and you have none, and you make 
no nocturnal visits to his orchard; when 
your lunch-basket is without them and 
you can pass a winter's night by the fire- 
side with no thought of the fruit at your 
elbow, then be assured you are no longer 
a boy, either in heart or years. 

— ^John Burroughs, 


0 VIL is unnatural — goodness the 
natural state of man. Earth has no 
hopeless islands or continents. We live 


in a redemptive world. Poverty will 
end; sin will die; love will triumph and 
hope will x>lant flowers on every grave. 


— David Swing, 


X T in the nature erf things that 

those who are incapable of happiness 
slK>uld have no idea of it. Happiness is 
not for wild animals, who can only 
osdflate between apa^y and i>as^on. 
To be happy, even to ccmceive hai^^ness, 
you must be reasonable or (if Niet- 
zsche prefers the word) you be 

tamedYou must have taken the measure 
of your powers, tasted the fruits of your 
passions and learned your place in the 
world and what things in it ran really 
serve you. To be happy you mi^ be 


wise. This happiness is sometimes foxmd 
instinctively, and then the rudest fana- 
tic can hardly fail to see how lovely it is; 
but sometimes it comes of having learned 
something by experience (which em- 
pirical people never do) and involves 
some chastening and renunciation; but 
it is not less sweet for having this touch 
of holiness about it, and the spirit of it 
is healthy and beneficent. 

— George Santayana. 

Bible has been the Magna 
Charta of the poor and of the op- 
pressed. Down to modem times, no 
state has had a constitution in which the 
interests of the people are so largely 
taken into account; in which the duties, 
so much more than the privileges, of 
rulers are insisted upon, as that drawn 
up for Israel in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus. Nowhere is the fundamental 
truth, that the welfare of the state, in the 
long run, depends upon the righteous- 
ness of the citizen, so strongly laid 
down. The Bible is the most demo- 
cratic book in the world. — ^Huxley. 

Q HINTING is a good business. It is 
clean, honorable, respectable. It is 
celebrated as a trainer of men for higher 
stations in life. It has many inspiring 
traditions and legends. It combines the 
need for knowledge of everything under 
the sun: mathematics, mechanics, lan- 
guage, spelling, grammar, color, com- 
l^tion, salesmanship; there is indeed no 
limit to the accomplishments that are 
required of the printer. The printer is 
brou^t into contact with all other 
vocations and professions. No voca- 
tion or profession can really exist with- 
out the printing-press. From text-books 
to novds, from pamphlets to newspapers, 
from tickets to tax-bills, no man ran 
evade the jmnted word. 

— Henry P. Porter. 

Tire wodd is a looking'^ass, and gives 
bad: to every man the reflection of his 
own face. Frown at it, and it in turn will 
look sourly irpon you; lau^ at it and 
wilhi it, and it is a jc^y, kind companiMi. 
— V^OifUQ Mak^reace TTia<±eray. 
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is said that the Persians, in 
" 3^ ' VsM their ancient constitution, 

> I 3 -^"* I public schools in which 

i ! virtue was taught as a liberal 
art or science; and it is cer- 
tainly of more consequence to a man, 
that he has learned to govern his pas- 
sions in spite of temptation, to be just in 
his dealings, to be temperate in his 
pleasures, to sup- 
port himself with 
fortitude imder his 
misfortimes, to be- 
have with prudence 
in all his affairs, 
and in every cir- 
cumstance of life; 

I say, it is of much 
more real advan- 
tage to him, to be 
thus qualified, than 
to be a master of 
all the arts and 
sciences in the 
whole world beside. Virtue itself 
alone is sufficient to make a man great, 
glorious and happy. He that is acquainted 
with Cato, as I am, can not help think- 
ing, as I do now, and will acknowledge 
he deserves the name, without being 
honored by it. Cato is a man whom 
fortune has placed in the most obscure 
part of the country. His circumstances 
are such, as only put him above neces- 
sity, without afforffing him many super- 
fluities; yet who is greater than Cato? I 
happened but the other day to be at a 
house in town, where, among others, 
were met men of the most note in this 
place. Cato had business with some of 
them, and knocked at the door. The 
most trifling actions of a man, in my 
opinion, as well as the smallest features 
and lineaments of the face, give a nice 
observer some notion of his mind. 
Methought he rapped in such a peculiar 
manner, as seemed of itsdf to express 
there was one, who deserved as wdl as 
desired admission. He appeared in the 
plainest country garb; his gi^t coat was 
coarse, and look^ old and threadbare; 
his linen was homespun; Ms beard, per- 
haps seven days^ growth; h^ ^boes 
tM<± and he^ii^^Iand ^ery partof Ms 


dress corresponding. Why was this man 
received with such concurring respect 
from every person in the room, even 
from those who had never known him 
or seen him before? It was not an 
exquisite form of person, or grandeur of 
dress, that struck us with admiration. 

I believe long habits of virtue have a 
sensible effect on the countenance. There 
was something in 
the air of his face, 
that manifested the 
true greatness oi 
mind, which like- 
wise appeared in all 
he said, and in 
every part of his 
behaviour, obli^ng 
us to regard him 
with a sort of ven- 
eration. His aspect 
is sweetened with 
humanity and be- 
nevolence, and at 
the same time emboldened with resolu- 
tion, equally free from diffident bashful- 
ness and an unbecoming assurance. The 
consciousness of his own innate worth 
and unshaken integrity renders him calm 
and undaimted in the presence of the 
most great and pKDwerful, and upon the 
most extraordinary occasions. His strict 
justice and known impartiality make him 
the arbitrator and decider of all differ- 
ences, that arise for many miles around 
him, without putting his nei^bors to 
the charge, perplexity and imcertainty ol 
lawsuits. He always speaks the thing he 
means, which he is never afraid or 
ashamed to do, because he knows he 
always means well, and therefore is never 
obliged to blush, and fed the confu^m 
of finding himself detected in the mean- 
ness of a fal^hood. He never contrives 
ill against his nei^bOTS, and therefcae is 
never seen with a lowering, suspicious 
aspect. A mixture innocence arid wis- 
dc^ makes him ever serkyt^y dieerful. 
Hk genm)m ho^)itality to strangers, 
according to his ability; hk goodness, Im 
diarity, hk courage in the cause of the 
oppressed, Ms fiddity in frkncMiip, Ms 
feetaiky, Ms hon^^ and dncserity, Wa 
and Ms to 


God with His million cares 
Went to the left or right, 

Leaving our world; and the day 
Grew night 

Back from a sphere He came 
Over a starry lawn. 

Looked at our world; and the dark 
Grew dawn. 

“Dawn and Dark,*' by Norman Gale 
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government; his piety, his temperance, 
his love to mankind, his magnanimity, 
his public-spiritedness, and, in fine, his 
consummate virtue, make him justly 
deserve to be esteemed the glory of his 
coimtry. — ^Franklin. 

power of a man increases steadily 
f by continuance in one direction. He 
becomes acquainted with the resistances 
and with his own tools; increases his 
skill and strength and learns the favor- 
able moments and favorable accidents. 
He is his own apprentice, and more time 
gives a great addition of power, just as 
a falling body acquires momentum with 
every foot of the fall. — ^Emerson. 

Truth is such a precious article let us all 
eomomi^e in its use. — Mark Twain. 

""T^T is great, and there is no other 
greatness — ^to make one nook of 
God’s creation more fhiitful, better, 
more worthy of God; to make some 
human heart a little wiser, manlier, 
happier — ^more blessed, less accursed. 

— Carlyle, 

tims be of all things most precious, 
wasting time must be the greatest 
prodigality, since lost time is never foimd 
again; and what we call time enough 
always proves little enough. LrCt us then 
be up and doing, and doing to a pur- 
pose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. — Franklin. 

23XrWAYS in our dreams we hear the 
ti turn of the key that shall close the 
door of the last brothel; the clink of the 
last cxm that pays for the body and soul 
of a woman; the falling of the last wall 
that radoses artificially the activity of 
woman and divides her from man; always 
we picture the love of Ihe sexes as cmce a 
dull, slow, creeping form; then a torpid, 
earthly dirjrsalis; at last the full-winged 
insect, ^orious in the ^inshine of the 
future 

Today, as we row hard against the 
stream of life, is it only blindness in our 
eyes, which have been too long strained, 
which makes us see, fer up the river 


where it fades into distance, through all 
the mists that rise from the river-banks^ 
a clear, golden light? Is it only a delu- 
sion of the eyes which makes us grasp 
our oars more lightly and bend our bacfe 
lower; though we know well that long 
before the boat reaches those stretches, 
other hands than ours will man the oars 
and guide its helm? Is it all a dream? 

— Olive Schreiner. 

^ KNOW not if I deserve that a 
lamel-wreath should one day be 
laid on my coffin. Poetry, dearly as I 
have loved it, has always been to me but 
a divine plaything ^ I have never at- 
tached any great value to poetical fame; 
and I trouble myself very little whether 
people praise my verses or blame them. 
But lay on my coffin a sword; for I was 
a brave soldier in the Liberation War 
of humanity. — ^Heinrich Heine. 

I never make the mistake of arguing with 
people for whose opinions I have no 
respect. — Gibbon. 

AWAKEN each morning with a 
smile brightening my face, to greet 
the day with reverence, for the oppor- 
tunities it contains; to approach my 
work with a clean mind; to hold ever 
before me, even in the doing of little 
things, the Ultimate Purpose toward 
which I am working; to meet men and 
women with laughter on my lips and love 
in my heart; to be gentle, kind and 
courteous through all the hours; to 
approach the night with weariness that 
ever wooes sleep and the joy that comes 
from work well done — this is how I 
desire to waste wisely my day^. 

— ^Thomas Dreier, 

are foolish, and without excuse 
\4/ foolish, in speaking of the superior- 
ity of one sex to the other, as if they 
could be compared in similar things! 
Each has what the other has not; each 
completes the other; they are in nothing 
alike; and the happiness and i>erfection 
of both d^>end on eadi asking and 
recdtving frmn fie other what the otha* 
only can give. — ^John Ruskin. 
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f many generations ago, 

where you now sit, encircled 
f with all that exalts and em- 

civilized life, the 
rank thistle nodded in the 
wind, and the wild fox dug his hole un- 
scared. Here lived and loved another 
race of beings. Beneath the same sun 
that rolls over your head; the Indian 
hunter pursued the panting deer; gazing 
on the same moon that smiles for you, 
the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate. 
C. Here the wigwam' blaze beamed on 
the tender and helpless, and the council- 
fire glared on the wise and daring. Now, 
they dipped their noble limbs in yon 
sedgy lakes, and now, they paddled the 
light canoe along yon rocky shores. Here 
they warred; the echoing whoop, the 
bloody grapple, the defying death-song, 
all were here; and when the tiger-strife 
was over, here curled the smoke of 
peace ^ 

Here, too, they worshiped; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a fervent 
prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not 
written his laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the 
tables of their hearts. The poor child of 
Nature knew not the God of Revela- 
tion, but the God of the universe he ac- 
knowledged in everything aroimd. 

And all this has passed away. Across the 
ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing the 
seeds of life and death. The former were 
sown for you; the latter sprang up in the 
path of the simple native. 

Here and there, a stricken few remain; 
but how unlike their bold, untamable 
progenitors. As a race,they have withered 
from the land. Their arrows are broken, 
their springs are dried up, their cabins 
are in dust. Their council-fire has long 
since gone out on the shore, and their war 
cry is fast fading to the untrodden west. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant 
mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun. 

— The Indians,’^ by Charles Sprague. 

A more i>erfect race means a more soul- 
ful race, a more soulful race a race having 
greater capacity for love. — ^Ellen 


rTf is by afSiction chiefly that the 
heart of man is purified, and that 
the thoughts are fixed on a better state. 
Prosperity, imalloyed and imperfect as 
it is, has ix>wer to intoxicate the imag- 
ination, to fix the mind upon the pres- 
ent scene, to produce confidence and 
elation, and to make him who enjoys 
affluence and honors forget the hand by 
which they were bestowed. It is seldom 
that we are otherwise than by affliction 
awakened to a sense of our imbecility, or 
taught to know how little all our ac- 
quisitions can conduce to safety or quiet, 
and how justly we may inscribe to the 
superintendence of a higher power those 
blessings which in the wantonness of 
success we considered as the attain- 
ments of our policy and courage. 

— Samuel Johnson. 

tlLL business as now conducted — par- 
U* ticularly those lines of business 
which embrace the so-called industries — 
requires specialized training and tech- 
nical education, in fact so much scien- 
tific knowledge that the distinctive line 
between business^" and profession” 
is fast disappearing. 

Any one who hopes to achieve success, 
even the average, must know more, or 
at least as much, about some one thing 
as any other one, and not only know, but 
know how to do — and how to utilize his 
experience and knowledge for the benefit 
of others. 

The crying evil of the yoimg man who 
enters the bi^incss world toiay is the 
lack of application, preparation, and 
thoroughness, with ambition but with- 
out the willingness to struggle to gain his 
desired end. Mental and physical strength 
comes only through the exercise and 
working of mind and body. 

There is too little idea of personal re- 
sxx)nsibility; too mudi of the world 
owes me a living,” forgett^ that if the 
world does owe you a living you your- 
sdf must be yxDur own collector. 

— Thoxiore N. Vafl. 

It may mak e a difference to all eternity 
whether we do ri^t or wrong today. 

— ^James Freeman Clarl^ 
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HAT Raphael is to color, 
what Mozart isiiiniusic,that 
Bums is in song. With his 
sweet words, “ the mother 
soothes her child, the lova* 
wooes his bride, the soldier wins his 
victory/’ ^ His biographer says his 
genius was so overmastering ti^t the 
news of Bums’ arrival at the village inn 
drew farmers from their fields and at 
midnight wakened travelers, who left 
their beds to listen, delighted, xintil 
the mora 

One day this child of poverty and ob- 
scurity left his plow behind, and enter- 
ing the drawing-rooms of Edinbui^, 
met Scotland’s most gifted scholars, her 
noblest lords and ladies. Mid these 
scholars, statesmen and philosophers, he 
blazed like a torch amidst the tapers,” 
showing himself wiser than the scholars, 
wittier than the humorist, kinglier than 
the courtliest. And yet, in the very 
prime of his mid-manhood. Bums lay 
down to die, a broken-hearted man. He 
who had rinned much suffered much, 
and being the victim of his own folly, he 
was also the victim of ingratitude and 
misfortxme. Bewildered by his debts, he 
seems like an untamed eagle beating 
^^inst bars he can not break. The last 
time he lifted his pen upon the page it 
was iK>t to give inunOTtal form to some 
exquisite lyric he had fash^ied, but to 
beg a friend in Edinburgh for a loan of 
ben pounds to save him from the terrors 
of a debtor’s prisoru By contrast with 
the lot of otter worthies, Kbbert Bums 
seems to have been the diild of good 
iiMtiine. In the last analysis tte blan^ is 
with tte p<^ hims^. Not want of good 
without, bt^ want of good 
giiMance within, wrecked Im 
&U!l alcH3ie, lii;^]ory holds no sadder 
tragec%^ t h a t that of who 

** tte short and simple ^ the 

poor*”^-^Neweil HlUlay, 

Q ATCH® ^ves to every firne and 
seascm sc«e bwruties of its own; 
and hmn momh^ to m> from the 
cra^b to tte grave^ is tet asi:Kxe8sioii of 
charges so gente and es^ t tet we can 
scared then* — Dsek^^ 



D EALTH is, indeed, so necessary to 
all the duties as well as pleasures of 
life, that the crime of squandering it is 
equal to the folly; and he that for a short 
gratification brings weakness and dis- 
eases upon himself, and for the pleasure 
of a few years passed in the tumults of 
diversion and clamors of merriment, 
condemns the maturer and more ex- 
perienced part of his life to the chamber 
and the couch, may be justly reproached, 
not only as a spendthrift of his happiness, 
but as a robber of the public; as a wretch 
that has voluntarily disqualified him- 
self for the business of his station, and 
refused that part which Providence 
assigns him in the general task of human 
nature. — Samuel Johnson. 


Courage and perseverance have a magi- 
cal talisman, before which difficulties 
disai>pear and obstacles vanish into 
air. — John Quincy Adams. 


a MERICA is^Ctod’s crucible, the 
great Melting-Pot where all the 
races of Europe are melting and re- 
forming! Here you stand, good folk, 
th in k I, when I see them at Ellis Island, 
here you stand in your fifty groups, 
with your fifty languages and histories, 
and your fifty blood hatreds and rival- 
ries. But you won’t be long like that, 
brothers, for these are the fires of God 
3 ^u ’ve come to — ^these are the fires of 
God. A fig for your feuds and vendettas! 
Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen and 
En^Munen, Jews and Russians — ^into 
the Crucible with you all! God is making 
the American. The real American 
wyt yet arrived. He is only in the cru- 
cible, I tcE you — he will be the fusion of 
aH races, tte ccunn^m superman. 

— ^Israd ZangwiH. 


X T good to have money and the 
tinz^thatmemey canbuy,but it *s 
gcxxl, too, to cteck xjp once in a while 
and msike mre yem haven’t lost tte 
thii^ that mo^^ey can’t hny, 

— Gec^Ege HcMace Lorimer. 


He %i tte hapite^, be te king or peasant^ 
who fiids in Ite Gof tte . 
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GREAT many people run 
down jealousy on the score 
I ^ is an artificial feel- 

^ practically 

inconvenient. This is scarce- 
ly fair; for the feeling on which it merely 
attends, like an ill-humored courtier, is 
self artificial in exactly the same sense 
and to the same degree. I suppose what 
is meant by that 
objection is that 
jealousy has not 
always been a char- 
acter of man; 
formed no part of 
that very modest 
kit of sentiments 
with which he is 
supposed to have 
begun the world; 
but waited to make 
its appearance in 
better days and 
among richer 
natures. And this 
is equally true of 
love, and friend- 
ship, and love of 
country, and de- 
light in what they 
call the beauties of 
nature, and most 
other things worth 
having. Love, in 
particular, will not 
endure any histor- 
ical scrutiny: to all who have fallen 
across it, it is one of the most incontest- 
able facts in the world; but if you begin 
to ask what it was in other periods and 
coimtries, in Greece for instance, the 
strangest doubts begin to spring up, and 
everything seems so vague and chflngjng 
that a dream is lo^cal in comparison. 
Jealousy, at any rate, is one of the con- 
sequences of love; you may like it or not, 
at pleasure; but th^e it is, 

— Robert Loub ^evens<Hi 

The law of worthy Hfe is hmdamentally 
the law of ^life. It is only labor 

and painftil effort, by grim er^rgy and 

^ id 


J N China letters are respected not 
merely to a degree but in a srase 
which must seem, I think, to you un- 
intelligible and overstrained. But there is 
a reason for it. Our poets and literary 
men have taught their successors, for long 
generations, to look for good not in 
wealth, not in power, not in miscellaneous 
activity, but in a trained, a choice, an 
exquisite apprecia- 
tion of the most 
simple and univer- 
sal relations of life. 
To feel, and in 
order to fed to 
express, or at least 
to understand the 
expression of all 
that is lovely in 
Nature, all that is 
poignant and sen- 
sitive in man, is to 
us in itself a suffi- 
cient end. A rose 
in a moonlit gar- 
den, the shadow of 
trees on the turf, 
almond bloom, 
scent of pine, the 
wine-cup and the 
guitar, these and 
the pathos of Hfe 
and death, the long 
embrace, the hand 
stretched out in 
vain, the mcment 
that ^ides for ever away, with its freight 
of music and light, into the shadow and 
hush of the haunted past, all that we 
have, all that eludes us, a bird on the 
wing, a perfume escaped on the gale — 
to all these things we arc trained to 
respcMiKi, and the re^xm^ is what we 
call literature. — G, Lowes Dickinscm. 

Re^on devates our thou^ts as 
as the stars, and leads us throc^i the 
YtiSt sp^:e of 'this mi^ty falnic; yet it 
ccnnes far diort of the real extent of our 
coiporedl being;. — Smmiei J<dmson. 

mam who tru^ n^n wHi rrmhp^ 
fewer tton ho who d^xa^ 


If I should die tonight 
And you should come to my cold corpse 
and say, 

Weeping and heartsick cler my lifeless 
clay— 

If I should die tonight. 

And you should come in deepest grief 
and woe — 

And say: Here *s that ten dollars that 
I owef^ 

I might arise in my large white cravat 
And say, ^^What ^s that? 

If I should die tonight 
And you should come to my cold corpse 
and kneel, 

Clasping my bier to show the grief you feel, 
I say, if I should die tonight 
And you should come to me, and there 
and then 

Just even hint at paying me that ten, 
I might arise the while, 

But I "d drop dead again. 

“ If I Should E>ie To-Night,” hy Ben King 
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are two sorts of 
people in the world, who, 
lwSj.fh,r J with equal degrees of health 
ri ^:’ and wealth, and the other 

comforts of life, become, the 
one happy, and the other miserable. This 
arises very much from the different views 
in which they consider things, persons 
and events; and the effect of those differ- 
ent views upon their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed 
they may find conveniences and incon- 
veniences; in whatever company they 
may find persons and conversation more 
or less pleasing; at whatever table they 
may meet with meats and drinks of 
better and worse taste, dishes better and 
worse dressed; in whatever climate they 
will find good and bad weather; under 
whatever government, they may find 
good and bad laws, and good and bad 
administration of those laws; in what- 
ever poem or work of genius they may 
see faults and beauties; in almost every 
face and every person they may dis- 
cover fine features and defects, good and 
bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances the two sorts 
of people above mentioned fix their at- 
tentkm; those who are disposed to be 
happy, on the convenience of things, the 
pleasant parts of conversations, the well- 
dre^ed dishes, the goodness of the wines, 
the fiM weather, etc., and enjoy all with 
cheerfulness. Those who are to be un- 
happy think and speak only of the con- 
traries. Hence they are continus^ly dis- 
contented then^ves, and by their 
remarks, scmr the pleasure of society, 
offend personally many people, and 
make their^ves ever3rwtiere diss^ree- 
able. If this turn of mir^ was founded in 
i^ture, such unhappy p«-scais woifid be 
the more to be pitied, l^it as the dk- 
positkm to criticise, and to be di^u^ed, 
is peihmps taken up caiginally by imita- 
tion, and k imawares grown into a haifit, 
which, thou^ at pre^ot strcmg, umy 
neverdidtess be cuiid, those who 

have it are convinced ci its bad effects 
on their fididty . ... If these people wiH 
tinot chai^ thk b€Ki h^t, con- 
descend to be pleased whh what k 
ideasing, wifitout fee t tii^ then^ves 


and others about the contraries, it is 
good for others to avoid an acquaintance 
with them; which is always disagreeable, 
and sometimes very inconvenient, espec- 
ially when one finds one’s self entan^ed 
in their quarrels. — ^FranMin. 

X NEED not tell you what it is to be 
knocking about in an open boat. 
I remember nights and days of calm when 
we pulled, we pulled, and the^ boat 
seemed to stand still, as if bewitched 
within the circle of the sea horizon. I 
remember the heat, the deluge of rain- 
squalls that kept us bailing for dear life 
(but filled our water-cask), and I remem- 
ber sixteen hours on end with a mouth 
dry as a cinder and a steering-oar over 
the stem to keep my first command head 
on to a breaking sea. I did not know 
how good a man I was till then. I remem- 
ber the drawn faces, the dejected figures 
of my two men, and I remember my 
youth and the feelmg that will never 
come back any more — ^the feeling that 
I could last for ever, outlast the sea, 
the earth, and all men; the deceitful 
feeling that lures us on to jo3rs, to perils, 
to love, to vain effort — ^to death; the 
triumphant conviction of strength, the 
heat of life in the handful of dust, the 
^ow in the heart that with every year 
grows dim, grows cold, grows small, and 
aspires — ^and expires, too soon — ^before 
life itself. — ^Joseph Conrad. 

be strong and true; to be generous 
in praise and appreciation of others; 
to impute worthy motives even to ene- 
mies; to give without expectation oi 
letum; to practise humility, tolerance 
and self-restraint; to make the best use of 
time and c^>partunity; to keep the mind 
pare and the judgmmt ch^table; to 
extend int^igent sympathy to those in 
distress; to cultivate quietness and non- 
reristance; to seek truth and ri^teoxis- 
ness; to work, love, pray and serve 
daily, to a^>ire greatly, labor dbeerfully, 
and take God at Hk word — thk k to 
trav^ heavenwani^ — Grenville Kldser. 

Manners, — final and perfect flower 
of ncMe diarjKrter. — Wiliam \?Wnter. 
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EN I find to be a sort of 
, . , . beings very badly construct- 
. . ^ , ed, as they are generally 

^ . . more easily provoked than 

. _ - . r , , reconciled, more disposed to 
do mischief to each other than to make 
reparation, much more easily deceived 
than undeceived, and having more pride 
and even pleasure in killing than in be- 
getting one another; for without a blush 
they assemble in great armies at noon- 
day to destroy, and when they have 
killed as many as they can, they exag- 
gerate the number to augment the 
fancied glory. 

In what light we are viewed by superior 
beings may be gathered from a piece of 
late West India news. A young angel 
of distinction being sent down to this 
world on some business, for the first time, 
had an old courier-spirit assigned him as 
a guide. They arrived over the seas of 
Martinico, in the middle of the long 
day of obstinate fight between the fleets 
of Rodney and De Grasse. When, through 
the clouds of smoke, he saw the fire of the 
guns, the decks covered with mangled 
limbs, and bodies dead or d3nng; the 
ships sinking, burning, or blown into the 
air; and the quantity of pain, misery, 
and destruction, the crews yet alive 
were thus with so much eagerness deal- 
ing roimd to one another, he turned 
ar^rily to his guide, and said: You 
blundering bloc^ead, you are ignorant 
of your business; you undertook to con- 
duct me to the earth, and you have 
brought me into hell!” ‘‘No, Sir,” says 
the guide, “ I have made no mistake; 
this is re^y the earth, and these are 
men. Devils never treat one another in 
this cruel manner; they have more sense, 
and more of what men (vainly) call 
humanity.” — ^Franklin. 

No man is the absolute lord of his life* 
— Owen Meredith. 

I T is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and 
^irdy never lighted on this orb, vhidi 
she hardly seemed to toudi, a more de- 
H^tM viskm. I saw her ji^ above the 


horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move 
in; glittering like the morning star, full 
of life and splendor, and joy. Oh! what 
a revolution! and what a heart must I 
have to contemplate without emotion 
that elevation and that fall! Little did I 
dream when she added titles of venera- 
tion to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be 
obliged to carry the sharp antidote 
against disgrace concealed in that bosom; 
little did I dream that I should have lived 
to see such disasters fallen upon her in a 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of 
men of honor and of cavaliers ^ I 
thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge 
even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of Chivalry is gone. 
That of sophisters, economists, and cal- 
culators has succe^ed, and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, 
never more, shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sub- 
mission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of 
an exalted freedom. The imlx)Ught grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiments and heroic 
enterprise is gone! It is gone, that sen- 
sibility of principle, that dhastity of 
honor, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitiga- 
ted ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its gross- 
ness. — Edmund Burke. 

E make daily great improvements 
in natural, there is one I wish to see 
in moral philosophy; the discovery of a 
plan, that would i^uce and oblige na- 
tions to settle their disputes without 
first cutting one another’s throats 
When will human reason be sufficiently 
improved to see tbe advantage of this? 
When will men be convinced, that even 
successful wars become misfortunes, who 
imji^y cmnmenced them, and wiio tri- 
ux]^)ted blindly in their success, not 
sedng all its consequences. — Frmildim 
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r'^HE presence that thus 
strangely beside the 
^ I expressive of what 

in the ways of a thousand 
years men had come to de- 
sire. Hers is the head upon which all 
the ends of the world are come,” and 
the eyelids are a little weary. It is a 
beauty wrought out from within upon 
the fiesh, the de- 
posit, little cell by 
cell, of strange 
thou^ts and fan- 
tastic reveries and 
exquisite passions. 

Set it for a moment 
beside one of those 
white Greek god- 
desses or beautiful 
women of antiq- 
uity, and how 
would they be 
troubled by this 
beauty, into which 
the soul with all 
its maladies has 
passed I All the 
tlK>i^ts and ex- 
perience of the 
world have etched 
and moulded there, 
in that whidi they 
have of power to 
refine and make expressive the outward 
form, the animalism of Greece, the liist of 
Rcme, the reverie of the middle age with 
its spiritual ambitkHi and imaginative 
fcves, tte return of the Pagan wcM:id, the 
mm of the Bor^^. Sbe k older than the 
xo<±s among which ^ sits; like the 
vampire, die h^ been dead many ttrne s, 
and Earned the secrets of the grave; »r>d 
has beoa a diver in deep seas, ami keei^ 
their Mkn day shout hst ; and traffick^i 


f "|ERFECT love has this advantage 
^ in it, that it leaves the possessor 
of it nothing farther to desire. There is 
one object (at least) in which the soul 
finds absolute content, for which it seeks 
to live, or dares to die. The heart has, as 
it were, filled up the moulds of the im- 
agination. The truth of passion keeps 
pace with and outvies the extravagance 
of mere language. 


Over the shoulders and slopes of 
the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to 
the sea, 

A host in the sunshine, an army in 
June, 

The people God sends us to set 
our heart free» 

The bobolinks rallied them up 
from the dell. 

The orioles whistled them out of 
the wood; 

And all of their saying was, Earth, 
it is well! 

And all of their dancing was, Life, 
thou art good!” 

hy Bliss Camzan 


and, m was the mother of IMen 

ci Troy, m Saint Ame, the mc^her 
of Mary ; and this Im bera to her felt 

as the sotmd of lyres and fiutes, ami lives 
m the ddkacy wMi whidi it ho^ 
xnonlcled the 

tmg ed the the h«rtd5^ . 

An df da 

Im Qiocon^”^, by Pate; 


There are no words 
so fine, no flat- 
tery so soft, that 
there is not a senti- 
ment beyond them, 
that it is impossible 
to express, at the 
bottom of the 
heart where true 
love is. What idle 
sounds the com- 
mon phrases, ador- 
able creature, an- 
gel, divinity, are! 
What a proud re- 
flection it is to 
have *0 feeling 
answering to all 
these, rooted in the 
breast, unalterable 
unutterable , 
to which ah other 
feelings axe light 
and vain! Perfect love reposes on the 
object of its ctoice, like the halcyon on 
the wave; and the air of heaven is 
around it. — William Hazlitt. 

X LAY very little stress either upon 
^king or giving advice. Generally 
^>eakmg, th^ who ask advice know 
vfliat they wish to do, and remain firm 
to their intentions. A man may allow 
h im sel f to be enli^tened on vark>us 
points, even upon matters of expaiiency 
ami duty; but, aftei ah, he must deter- 
mine his course of action for himself. 

— Wlhdm vem Humboldt. 

Bed is a bundle of paradkDxes; we go to it 
with rdm:taiK:e,yet we quit itwithregret ; 
we make up our nunds every ni^t to 
feave it early, feM: we make our txxles 
every to ke^ it late — Co^od. 
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the iniquity of oblivion 
blindly scattered! her poppy, 
.V, ^ and deals with the memory 

' of niea without distinction 
to merit of perpetuity. Who 
can but pity the foxmder of the p3?Tamids? 
Herostratus lives that burnt the temple 
of Diana, he is almost lost that built it; 
Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrianas 
horse, confoxmded 
that of himself. In 
vain we compute 
our felicities by the 
advantages of our 
good names, since 
bad have equal du- 
rations; and Ther- 
sites is like to live 
as long as Agamem- 
non ^ Who knows 
whether the best of 
men be known, or 
whether there be 
not more remark- 
able persons for- 
got, than any that 
stand remembered 
in the known ac- 
count of Time? 

d Oblivion is not 
to be hired; the 
greater part must 
be content to be as 
though they had not been; to be found 
in the roister of God, not in the record 
of man. . . . The number of the dead 
long exceedeth all that shall live. The 
night of time far surpassed! the day, and 
who knows when was the Equinox? 
Every hour adds unto that current 
arithmetic, which scarce stands cme 
moment. And since death must be the 
Lucina of life, and even Pagans could 
doubt whether tht^ to live were to die; 
since our longest sun sets at ri^t de^:en- 
sions, and makes but winter arches, and 
therefore it can not be long before we lie 
down in darkness and have our light in 
ashes; rince the brother of Death daily 
haunts us with dying Mementoes, and 
Time that g^yws old it^f bkfe us hope 
no long duratte, diutumity is a 
aiid foHy xrf e3q^ectatioii. ^ ^ \ 

Dsukness and 


Time, and oblivion shares with memory 
a great part even of our living beings; 
we slightly remember our felicities, and 
the smartest strokes of affliction leave 
but short smart upon us. 

In vain do individuals hope for immor- 
tality, or any patent from oblivion, in 
preservations below the Moon. . . . But 
man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes 
and pompous in 
the grave, solemn- 
izing nativities and 
deaths with equal 
lustre, nor omitting 
ceremonies of 
bravery in the in- 
famy of his nature. 
— Sir Thomas 
Browne, 

Q OW it appears 
to that al- 
most any Man 
may, like the spi- 
der, spin from his 
own inwards his 
own airy Citadel — 
the points of leaves 
and twigs on which 
the spider begins 
her work are few, 
and she fills the 
air with a beautiful 
circuiting. Man should be content with 
as few points to tip with the fii^ Web 
of his Soul, and weave a tapestry 
empyrean — ftM of symbols for his spirit- 
ual eye, of softness for his ^wtual touch, 
of space for his wandering, of distinct- 
ness for his luxuiy. ... I was led mto 
these thou^ts, my <foar Reynolds, by 
the beauty of the morning c^perating cm 
a sense of Idleness, I have imt read smy 
Books — the Mcmaing said I was right — 
I had no idea but of the Momix^ and 
the Thru^ said I was right. 

— John Keats, 

What we can <fo fm armther is the test of 
powers; what we can suffer for is the 
te^ of fove; — Rshcf> Westcott. 

A iMtoe & a poem witimut word^ 


iSun set and evening star. 

And one clear call jor me! 

And may there he no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 
Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening hell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there he no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 

For tho^ from out our bourne of Time 
and place 

The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see mg Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 

Crossing the bg Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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that hath wife and chil- 
W given hostages to 

;Mv.. fortune; for they are im- 

A"-; pediments to great enter- 

prises, either of virtue or 
mischief. Certainly the best works, and 
of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or child- 
less men, which both in affection and 
means have married and endowed the 
public. Yet it were great reason that 
those that have children should have 
greatest care of future times, tmto 
which they know they must transmit 
their dearest pledges. Unmarried men 
are best friends, b^ masters, best ser- 
vants; but not ^ways best subjects; for 
they are light to run away — and ahnost 
all fu^tives are of that condition. A 
single life doth well with churchmen, for 
charity will hardly water the ground 
where it must first fill a pool. It is in- 
different for judges and magistrates; 
fcr if they be facile and corrupt, you 
shall have a servant five times worse 
than a wife- For soldiers, I find generals 
coinmonly, in their hortatives, put men 
in mind of their wives and their children, 
and I think the despising of marriage 
amongst the Turks maketh the vulgar 
soldier more base. Certainly, wife and 
childrcnare a kind of discipline of human- 
ity; and sin^e men, though they be 
many times more charitable, bemuse 
their iMans are less exhaust, yet, on the 
otl^ side, th^ are more cruel and hard- 
h^irted ^x)d to make severe inquisi- 
tc^), becau^ their tenderness is not so 
oft called upon. Wives are young men^s 
mMresses; companions for middle s^e, 
aiKi old naen’s nurses; so that a tn an 
may have a quarrd to marry when he 
will ^ ^ 

1^ yet he reputed or^ cff tte 
wfee men that made answer to tte 
questkm vdien a man should many: 
** A 3 TOing man, not yet; an defer 
not — Francis Bao^o. 

&cce^ &S, not in ^dbievh^ wlmt 
you aim at, but In aimfng at vhat you 
oi^it £dbfevev fmd presOTg for- 
ward, ^ire of adnevement here, or if 
mxt here, toeafter.— R- F. Bc^tsom 


IBERIUS, maintaining an honor- 
able and just cause, and possessed 
of eloquence sufi5cient to have made a 
less creditable action appear plausible, 
was no safe or easy antagonist, when, 
with the people crowding aroimd the 
hustings, he took his place and spoke in 
behalf of the poor. ‘‘The savage beasts,’’ 
said he, “ in Italy, have their particular 
dens, they have their places of repose 
and refuge; but the men who bear arms, 
and expose their lives for the safety of 
their coun^, enjoy in the meantime 
nothing in it but the air and light; and, 
having no houses or settlements of their 
own, are constrained to wander from 
place to place with their wives and chil- 
dren.” He told them that the command- 
ers were guilty of a ridiculous error, when, 
at the head of their armies, they ex- 
horted the common soldiers to fight for 
their sepulchers and altars ; when not any 
amongst so many Romans is possessed 
of either altar or monument, neither 
have they any houses of their own, or 
hearths of their ancestors to defend. 
They fought indeed and were slain, but 
it was to maintain the luxury and the 
wealth of other men. They were styled 
the masters of the world, but had not 
one foot of ground they could call their 
own. — Plutarch. 

a U-r real and wholesome enjo 3 mients 
possible to man have been just as 
possible to him since first he was made of 
the earth as they are now; and they are 
possible to him chiefly in peace. To 
watch the com grow, and the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over plow- 
diare spade; to read, to think, to love, 
to hope, to pray — ^these are the thin^ 
that m^e men happy. . . . Now and then 
a wearied k i ng , or a tormented slave, 
fom^ out where the true kingdoms of 
^ world were, and possessed himself, 
m a furrow or two of garden ground, 
a truly infinite dontinion. 

— John Ruski n . 

Cfeeat minds have purposes, others have 
wi^^s. Little miiKls are tained and sub- 
<hied by m^brtune; tart great minds 
rfee above them — Wa^bington Irving. 
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ct KNOW not whether others 

. H , « share in my feelings on this 
^ I point; but I have often 

.v/ Ji j thought that if I were com- 

pelled to forego England, 
and to live in China, and among Chinese 
m a nn ers and modes of life and scenery, 
I should go mad. The causes of my horror 
lie deep; and some of them must be com- 
mon to others ^ 

Southern Asia, in 
general, is the seat 
of awful images and 
associations. As the 
cradle of the hu- 
man race, it would 
alone have a dim 
and reverential 
feeling connected 
with it. But there 
are other reasons. 

No man can pre- 
tend that the wild, 
barbarous and ca- 
pricious super- 
stitions of Africa, 
or of savage tribes 
elsewhere, affect him in the way that he 
is affected by the ancient, monumental, 
cruel and elaborate religions of Indostan, 
etc. The mere antiquity of Asiatic things, 
of their institutions, histories, modes of 
faith, etc., is so impressive, liiat to me 
the vast age of the race and name over- 
powers the sense of youth in the individ- 
ual ^ A young Chinese seems to me an 
antediluvian man renewed. EvenEnglish- 
men, though not bred in any knowledge 
of such institutions, can not but shudder 
at the m3^tic sublimity of castes that 
have flowed apart, and refused to mix, 
through such immemorial tracts of time; 
nor can any man fail to be awed by the 
names of the Ganges or the Euphrates. 
It contributes much to these feelings, 
that Southern Asia is, and has been for 
thousands of years, the part of the earth 
most swarming with human life: the 
great officina gentiurru Man is a weed in 
thc^ regions. The vast empires also, into 
which the enc^rmous population of Asia 
has alwa3rs been cast, give a further 
sublimity 1 x> the feehi^ as^xnated with 
all Oriental names in^es. In China, 


JBOOK^ 

over and above what it has in common 
with the rest of Southern Asia, I am 
terrified by the modes of life, by the 
manners, and the barrier of utter abhor- 
rence and want of sympathy placed be- 
tween us by feelings deeper than I can 
analyze. I could sooner live with lunatics 
or brute animals. All this, and much 
more than I can say, or have time to say, 
the reader must 
enter into before he 
can comprehend 
the unimaginable 
horror which these 
dreams of Oriental 
imagery and m3^- 
ological tortures 
impressed uponme. 
Under the connect- 
ing feeling of trop- 
ical heat and ver- 
tical sunlights, I 
brought together 
all creatures, birds, 
beasts, reptiles, all 
trees and plants, 
usages and appear- 
ances, that are foxmd in all tropical 
regions, and assembled them together in 
China or Indostan. From kindred feel- 
iags, I soon brought Egypt and all her 
gods under the same law. I was stared at, 
hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by 
monkeys, by parroquets, by cockatoos. 
I ran into pagodas; and was fixed, far 
centuries, at the summit or in secret 
rooms; I was the idol; I was the priest; 
I was worshiped; I w^ sacrificed. I fied 
from the wrath of Brama throt^h all the 
forests of Asia; Vishnu hated me; Seeva 
laid wait for me. I came suddenly upon 
Isis and Osiris: I had done a de^ they 
said, which the ibis and the crooxiile 
trembled at. I was buried, for a thousand 
years, in stone coffins, with mummies 
and ^hinxes, in narrow chambers at the 
heart of eternal p3rramids. I was kissed, 
with cancerous ki^es, by crocodiles; and 
laid, confounded with all unuttei^le 
slimy things, amon^ reeds and NBotk 
mud^^ 

I thm give the reader some 
abstractxHt of Orfcntal dreamy 
alwa3^ fflled me with sudh gfTfflgfrfVigfit 


Do you fear the force of the windy 
The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them. 

Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf. 
Go wade like the crane: 

The palms of your hands will 
thicken 

The skin of your cheek will tan. 
You ^11 grow ragged and weary and 
swarthy. 

But you ^It walk like a man! 

“Do You Fear the Wind?" bg Hamlin Garland 
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at the monstrous scenery, that horror 
seemed absorbed, for a while, in sheer 
astonishment. Sooner or later came a 
reflux of feeling that swallowed up the 
astonishment, and left me, not so much 
in terror, as in hatred and abomination 
of what I saw. Over every form, and 
threat, and punishment, and dim, sight- 
less incarceration, brooded a sense of 
eternity and infinity that drove me into 
an oppression as of madness. Into these 
dreams only it was, with one or two 
slight exceptions, that any circumstances 
of ph37sical horror entered. All before 
had been moral and spiritual terrors. But 
here the main ^ents were ugly birds, or 
snakes, or crocodiles; especially the 1^. 
The cursed crocodile became to me the 
object of more horror than almost all the 
rest. I was compelled to live with him; 
and (as was always the case almost in my 
dreams) for centuries. I escaped some- 
times, and found myself in Chinese 
houses, with cane tables, etc. All the feet 
of the tables, sofas, etc., soon became 
instinct with life: the abominable head 
of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, 
kx>ked out at me, multiplied into a thou- 
sand repetitions; and I stood loathing 
and fasdnated. And so often did this 
hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that 
many times the very same dream w^ 
broken in the very same way: I heard 
gentle voices speaking to me (I hear 
€ver 3 rthing when I am sleeping; and 
instantly I awoke: it was broad ixxm; 
and my dxMrcn. were standing, hand in 
hami, at my bedskie; come to diow me 
their cok>red ^3oes, or new frocks, or to 
let see them dressed for going cut. I 
protest that so awful was the trandtkHi 
focma the crocodile, and the other unut- 
texaHe mcrasters aM aborti<H^ of my 
dreams, to the of innocent Jmmm 
natures and ci infa n cy, that, in the 
and sudckn revuldon of nund I 
-md ixbear it, as I 

k^ed thek Dreams,** 

by Thomas de 

tailed and Ihe smaltest among ns 
me so mid pitifulfy 

is a nieap^i^ eateilate 

jmm d 


ERE is my creed. I believe in one 
God, the creator of the universe. 
That he governs it by his Providence. 
That he ought to be worshiped. That 
the most acceptable service we render to 
him is doing good to his other children. 
That the soul of man is immortal, and 
will be treated with justice in another 
life respecting its conduct in this. These 
I take to be the fundamental points in 
all sound religion. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, I think his 
system of morals and his religion as he 
left them to us, the best the world ever 
saw or is like to see; but I apprehend it 
has received various corrupting changes, 
and I have some doubts as to his divin- 
ity; though it is a question I do not 
dogmatize upon, having never studied 
it, and think it needless to busy myself 
with it now, when I expect soon an 
opportunity of knowing the truth with 
less trouble. I see no harm, however, in 
its being believed, if that belief has the 
good consequence, as probably it has, 
of making his doctrines naore respected 
and more observed; especially as I do 
not perceive, that the Supreme takes it 
amiss, by distinguishing the imbeliev- 
ers in his government of the world with 
any peculiar marks of his displeasure. 

I shall only add, respecting myself, 
that, having experienced the goodness of 
that Being in conducting me prosper- 
ously through a long life, I have no 
<k>ubt of its continuance in the next, 
though without the smallest conceit of 
meriting such goodness. — Franklin. 

So to conduct one^s life as to realize one- 
sdf — ^this seeno® to me the highest at- 
tainment posable to a human being. It 
is the task of one and all of us, but most 
us bai^le it. — ^Ibsen. 

iC^EBT, ^iiKiing debt, whose iron face 
the wkiow, the origan, and the sons 
€£ ^nius fear aM hate; debt, which mn- 
stunes so mudi time, vhich so cripples 
and dkhearfcgas a great spirit with cares 
that seem so l^se^ is a precepted whose 
kssoQs not be fi)regone, and k needed 

most by toose who fran it mc^. 
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POOR Relation is one of 
the most irrelevant things 
I ’"3 in nature — a piece of imper- 
tinent correspondency, — an 
odious approximation, — a 
haunting conscience, — a preposterous 
shadow, lengthening in the noon-tide of 
our prosperity, — an unwelcome remem- 
brancer, — a perpetually recurring morti- 
fication, — a drain 
on your purse, a 
more intolerable 
dun upon your 
pride, — a draw- 
back upon success, 

— a rebuke to your 
rising, — a stain in 
your blood, — a 
blot on your ’scut 
cheon — a rent in 
your garment, — a 
death’s head at 
your banquet, — 

Agothocle’s pot, — 
a Mordecai in your 
gate, a Lazarus at 
your door, — a lion 
in your path, — a 
frog in your cham- 
ber, — a fly in your ointment, — a mote 
in your eye, — a triumph to your enemy, 
an apology to yotir friends, — ^the one 
thing not needful, — ^the hail in harvest, — 
the ounce of sotir in a ix)und of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your 
heart telleth you, That is Mr. — A 
rap, between familiarity and respect; 
that demands, and at the same time 
seems to despair of, entertainment. He 
entereth smiling and — embarr^ed. He 
holdeth out hds hand to you to shake, 
and — draweth it back again. He cas- 
ually looketh in about dinner-time — 
when the table is full. He offereth to go 
away, seeing you have company, — ^but 
is induced to stay. He filleth a chair, 
and your visitor’s two diildren are ac- 
ccHBmodated at a side-table* He never 
conaeth upon open da 3 rs, when your wife 
says, with some complaqmcy, “ My 
dear, perhaf^Mr. wil in to- 

day.” He remerf)ereth birthsd^TS — and 
proies^A he ^ fcrtunate to iaave stum^ 
bled upon one.: He dec^etfa 


fish, the turbot being small, — yet suf- 
fereth himself to be importuned into a 
slice against his first resolution. He 
sticketh by the port, — ^yet will be pre- 
vailed upon to empty the remaining 
glass of claret, if a stranger press it upon 
him. He is a puzzle to the servants, who 
are fearful of being too obsequious, or 
not civil enough, to him. The guests 
think they have 
seen him before.’* 
Every one specu- 
lateth upon his con- 
dition; and the 
most part take him 
t o b e — a t i d e - 
waiter. He calleth 
you by your Chris- 
tian name, to im- 
ply that his other 
is the same with 
your own. He is 
too familiar by 
half, yet you wish 
he had less diffi- 
dence. With half 
the familiarity, he 
might pass for q 
casual dependant; 
with more boldness, he would be in no 
danger of being taken for what he is- He 
is too humble for a friend; yet taketh on 
him more state than b^ts a client. He 
is a worse guest than a country tenant, 
inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent — 
yet ’t is odds, from his garb and de- 
meanor, that your guests take him for 
one. He is asked to make CMzte at the 
whist-table; refuseth on the score of 
poverty, and — re^nts being left exit. 
When the company break up, he prof- 
fereth to go for a coach — and lets the 
servant go. He recollects yx>m grand- 
father ; and will thimt in some msBSi and 
quite unkepextant anecdote — of the 
family as " be is m seeing it now.” 
He reviveth pBSt situatioes, to institute 
what be caMefib — fbvcxr:rf>le cemparisoE^ 
With a r^ecting sort d amgratu!atioi:i, 
he will inquimtheixiceofycmrfuiniture; 
and iMilts ymi with a special con^ 
of your window-curtains ^ 
He is of ofAuon that the urn is the more 
dl^Nit di^)e, but after all, ti»e wm 


The violet is much too shy. 

The rose too little so; 

I think I 'll ask the buttercup 
If I may be her beau. 

When winds go by, I 'll nod to her 
And she mil nod to me. 

And I will kiss her on the cheek 
As gently as may be. 

And when the mower cuts us doom, 
Together we will pass, 

/ smiling at the buttercup. 

She smiling at the grass. 

“ A Song the Grass Sings,” 

&** Charles C. Blanden 
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something more comfortable about the 
old tea-kettle; which you must remember. 
He dare say you must find a great con- 
venience in having a carriage of your 
own, and appealeth to your lady if it 
is not so. Inquireth if you have had your 
arms done in vellum yet; and did not 
know, till lately, that such-and-such had 
been the crest of the family. Efis mem- 
ory is unseasonable; his compliments 
perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay per- 
tinacious; and when he goeth away, you 
dismiss his chair into a comer, as pre- 
cipitately as possible, and feel fairly rid 
of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil tmder the sun, and 
that is — ^a female Poor Relation. You 
may do something with the other; you 
may pass him off tolerably well; but 
your indigent she-relation is hopeless. 
“ He is an old humorist,^’ you may say, 
** and affects to go threadbare. His cir- 
cumstances are better than folks would 
take them to be. You are fond of having 
a Character at your table, and truly he 
is one.” But in the indications of female 
poverty there can be no disguise. No 
woman dresses below herself from mere 
caprice ^ 

The truth must out without shuffling. 

She is plainly related to the L s; or 

what does she at their house?” ^e 
is, in all probability, your wife’s cousin. 
Nii^ times out of t«a, at least, this is the 
case. Her garb is something between a 
gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the 
former evidently predominates, ^e is 
mc^ provokin^y humble, and ostenta- 
tiously sensible to her inferiority. He 
may require to be repressed some- 
times, — sufflanwmdtis eraU 
— but there is no raising her. You send 
her soup at dinner, and dbe begs to be 

helped — after tte gentlemen. Mr. 

the honor of taking wine with 
her; he^tates between Port and 
Maderia, and chooses the fom^r — 
bccsme he does, ^le calls the servant 
and insi^ on not troubling him to 
hcM her The hOTsekeeper pa- 

troni^s hoc* The <dj2dren’s goverr^ss 
takes upom her to correct her, when ^le 
hm imstakerk the pramo ^ harpschc^d. 

— Charlks Lamb. 


G HE poet is chiefly distinguished 
from other men by a greater prompt- 
ness to think and feel without immediate 
external excitement, and a greater power 
in expressing such thoughts and feelings 
as are produced in him in that manner. 

But these passions and thoughts and 
feelings are the general passions and 
thoughts and feelings of men. And with 
what are they connected? Undoubtedly 
with our moral sentiments and animal 
sensations, and with the causes which 
excite these; with the operations of the 
elements, and the appearances of the 
visible universe; with storm and sun- 
shine, with the revolutions of the seasons, 
with cold and heat, with loss of friends 
and kindred, with injuries and resent- 
ments, gratitude and hope, with fear 
and sorrow. These, and the like, are the 
sensations and objects which the Poet 
describes, as they are the sensations of 
other men and the objects which in- 
terest them. — ^William Wordsworth. 

"^1^ SEND you herewith a bill for ten 
louis d’ors. I do not pretend to give 
such a sum; I only lend it to you. When 
you shall return to your country with a 
good character, you can not fail of 
getting into some business, that will in 
time enable you to pay all your debts. In 
that case, when you meet with another 
honest man in similar distress, you must 
pay me by lending this sum to him; en- 
joining him to discharge the debt by a 
like operation, when he shall he able, and 
shall meet with suchanotheropportxmity. 
I hope it may thus go through many 
hands, before it meets with a knave that 
win stop its progress. This is a trick of 
mine for doing a deal of good with a 
little money. I am not rich enou^ to 
affOTd much in good works, and so am 
obliged to be cunning and make the 
most of a Utfle» — Franklin. 

^""’fUSTICE is the only worship. Love 
is the OTly priest- Ignorance is the 
only slavery. Happiness is the only 
good. The time to be happy is now. 
The place to be haf^y is here. The 
waj to be hai^y is to make other 
peofie happy. — G. IngersoE. 
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> / :N tie early days of the anti- 

: / V . slavery agitation, a meeting 

; >1 , was called at Faneuil Hall, 

/i; . . ; in Boston, which a good- 
^ natured mob of soldiers was 
hired to suppress. They took possession 
of the floor and danced breakdowns and 
shouted choruses and refused to hear any 
of the orators upon the platform. The 
most eloquent 


pleaded with them 
in vain. They were 
urged by the mem- 
ories of the Cradle 
of Liberty, for the 
honor of Massa- 
chusetts, for their 
own honor as Bos- 
ton boys, to respect 
liberty of speech. 
<[ But they still 
laughed and sang 
and danced, and 
were proof against 
every appeal. 

At last a man sud- 
denly arose from 
among themselves, 
and began to speak. 
Struck by his tone 
and quaint appear- 
ance, and with the 
thought that he 
might be one of 
themselves, the 
mob became sud- 
denly still. Well, 
fellow-citizens,^’ he 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky. 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheeVs kick and the wind^s song 
and the white saiVs shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea's face and a 
gray dawn breaking. 

I must go down to the seas again, for the 
call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not 
be denied; 

And all 1 ask is a tvindy day ivith the white 
clouds flying. 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, 
and the sea-gulls crying. 


honor of Massachusetts, nor because you 
are Boston boys, but because you are 
men, and because honorable and gener- 
ous men always love fair play.” ^ The 
mob was conquered- Free speech and 
fair play were secured. Public opinion 
can do what it has a mind to do in this 
country. If it be debased and demoral- 
ized, it is the most odious of tyrants. It 
is Nero and Calig- 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
vagrant gypsy life. 

To the gulVs way and the whalers way 
where the vnnd^slike a whetted knife, 
And all I ask is a merry yarn from a 
laughing feUow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when 
the long tricl^s over. 

** Sea-Fcvcr,” by John Masefi^, 


ula multiplied by 
millions. Can there 
then be a more 
stringent public 
duty for every man 
— ^and the greater 
the intelligence the 
greater the duty — 
than to take care, 
by all the influence 
he can command, 
that the country, 
the majority, pub- 
lic opinion, shall 
have a mind to do 
only what is just 
and pure, and 
humane ? — George 
William Curtis, 


said, I would n’t be quiet if I did n’t 
want to.” The words were greeted with 
a roar of delight from the mob, which 
supposed it had found its champion, and 
the applause was unceasing for five min- 
utes, during which the strange orator 
tranquilly awaited his chance to con- 
tinue. The wish to hear more hu^ed the 
tumult, and when the hall was still he 
resumed: “No, I certainly wouldn’t 
stop if I had n’t a mind to; but thra, if 
I were you, I would have a mind tol ” 
€I The oddity of the remark and the 
earnestness of the tone, hdd the crowd 
silmt, and the speaks- omtinued: “ Not 
t^cause thfe h Faneuil HaE, nor for the 


I T is aH very 
fine to talk 
about tramps and 
morality. Six hours 
of police surveil- 
lance (such as I 
have had), or one 
brutal rejection 
from an inn door, change your views upon 
the subject like a course of lectures- As 
long as you keep in the upper regions, 
with all the world bowing to you as you 
gOjSocial arrangcu^nts have a very haad- 
some air; but onc^ get under the wheds, 
and you wish Society were at the devil. 
I will give most re^>ectahle n^n a fort- 
night of sudi a life, and then I will offer 
them two pence for what remains of their 
morality. — Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Wh«i a firm, dec^ve ^irit is recognized 
it k curiom to see how the dears 
around a man and leaves him tocmi and 
freedom. — ^Jdm Fbster. 
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IKE all highly developed 
literatures, the Bible con- 


^^^1 tains a great deal of sensa- 
tional fiction, imagined with 
intense vividness, appealing 
to the most susceptible passions, and 
narrated with a force which the ordinary 
man is quite xmable to resist. Perhaps 
only an expert can thoroughly appreciate 
the power with which a story well told, 
or an assertion well made, takes pos- 
^ssion of a mind not specially trained 
to criticize it. Try to imagine all that 
is most powerful in English literature 
bound into one volume, and offered to 
a comparatively barbarous race as an 
instrument of civilization invested with 
sui>ematural authority! Indeed, let us 
leave what we call barbarous races 
out of the question, and suppose it of- 
fered to the English nation on the same 
assumptions as to its nature and au- 
thority which the children in our popu- 
lar schools are led to make today con- 
cerning the Bible under the School 
Board compromise! How much re- 
sistance would there be to the illu^on 
created by the art of our great story- 
tdlcrs? Who would dare to affirm that 
the men and women created by Chaucrer, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Scott and Dickens had never 
existed? Who could resist the force of 
ccmviction corned by the tremendous 
assertive power of Cobbett, the gorgeous 
i^)ecial-pleadmg of Ruskin, or the cogen- 
cy eff Sir Thorns More, or even Mat- 
thew Arnold? Above all, who could stsnd 
up agamst the in^xhaticn and moral 
gran^ieur of our prophets and poets, 
&cm Lan^and to B^e and Kelley? 
The pewer of Scripture has iK>t wai^ 
whh the ages. Why not teach chiMrea 
the realitks of in^jiratkm smd revda- 
tiem as ti^ work daily through scribes 
and lawgtvers? It would, at all events, 
|]^kebcttek>®axoii^a]^pari^ ootm- 
dibfs of them — George Bemmrd Sham. 

The does wron^ I 

u® reten to him the prolwtkm of my 
moat Ime; memo 

ctII tomes the more gocid 

go from me. — t 


C K HERE is only one wish realizable on 
^ the earth; only one thing that c:an be 
perfectly attained: Death. And from a 
variety of chcumstances we have no one 
to tell us whether it be worth attaining. 
C A strange picture we make on our 
way to our chimeras, ceaselessly march- 
ing, grudging ourselves the time for rest; 
indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. It 
is true that we shall never reach the goal; 
it is even more than probable that there 
is no such place; and if we lived for cen- 
turies, and were endowed with the ix)wers 
of a god, we should find ourselves not 
much nearer what we wanted at the end. 
O toiling hands of mortals! O unwearied 
feet, travelling ye know not whither! 
Soon, soon, it seems to you, you must 
<x>me forth on some conspicuous hill- 
top, and but a little way further, against 
the setting sun, descry the spires of El 
Dorado. Little do ye know your own 
blessedness; for to travel hopefully is a 
better thing than to arrive, and the 
true sucxess is to labor. 

— ^Robert Louis Stevenson. 

TV. HAT is the best solitude that cx^mes 
cdosest in the human form — ^your 
friend, ycHir other self, who leaves you 
alone, yet cheers you: who peoples your 
house or your field and wood with tender 
reiMmbrances: who stands between your 
yearning heart and the great outward 
void that you try in vain to warm and fill ; 
who in his own person and spirit clothes 
for you, and endows with tangible form, 
all attractions and subtle relations and 
meanings that draw you to the woexis 
and fields- What the brooks and the 
trees and the birds said so faintly and 
vagi^y, he speaks with warmth and 
cfcectness. Indeed, 3 ?our friend comple- 
ments and €on^>letes your solitude and 
you cjqperience its charm witlKJut deso- 
ialkm. — John Burroc^hs. 

AD we Mved, I should have a tale to 
tdl of the hardihood, the endurance 
and ti^ course of my cxwnpankms which 
wcuM have sthred the hearts of every 
These notes and our 
dsad bodies nmst tdl the stmy. 

— Captain Rciert 
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who would have 
^ . ; J;; acquitted me, I would like 
to talk with you about this 
^ 1' thing which has happened, 

before I go to the place at 
which I must die. Stay then awhile, for 
we may as well talk with one another 
while there is time. You are my friends, 
and I should like to show you the mean- 
ing of this event 
which has happen- 
ed to me O my 
judges — for so I 
noay truly call you, 

I should like to tell 
you of a wonderful 
circumstance: 

Hitherto the famil- 
iar oracle within me 
has constantly 
been in the habit 
of opposing me, 
even in trifles, if I 
was going to make 
a slip or err in any matter; and now, as 
you see, there has come upon me the last 
and worst evil. But the oracle made no 
sign of opposition, either as I was leaving 
my house and going out in the morning, 
or while I was speaking, at anything 
which I was going to say; and yet I have 
often been stopped in the middle of a 
si>eech; but now in nothing that I either 
said or did touching this matter has the 
oracle opposed me. What do I take to 
be the explanation of this! I will tell you. 
I regard this as a great proof that what 
has happened to me is a good; and that 
those who think that death is an evil are 
in error. For the customary sign would 
surely have opposed me had I been going 
to evil and not to good. 

Let us reflect in another way, and we 
shall see that there is no great reason to 
hope that death is a go^. For one of 
two things — either death is a state of 
nothingness; cc, as men say, there is a 
change and migration of the sc^d from 
this world to another. 

Now if you suppose that there is no ccm- 
TOPusnesSj but a deep like the of 
him who is undistuihed even by 
sight of dreaim, AaSi will be an tm- 
gamu: Fbr if persc^ ip 


select the night in which his sleep was 
undisturbed even by dreams, and were 
to compare this with the other days and 
nights of his life; and then were to tell 
us how many day^ and nights he had 
passed in the course of his life better and 
more pleasantly than this one, I think 
this man — I will not say a private man, 
but even the great king — ^will not find 
many such days or 
nights, when com- 
pared with others. 
Now if death is like 
this I say that to 
die is gain; for 
eternity is then 
only a single night. 

But if death is 
the journey to 
another place — 
and there, as men 
say, all the dead 
are — ^what good 
can be greater than 
this? If, indeed, when the pil^m arrives 
in the world below, he is delivered from 
the professors of justice in this world, 
and finds the true judges who are said 
to give judgment there — ^Minos, and 
Rhadamanthus, and ^acus, and Trip- 
tolemus, and other sons of God who were 
righteous in their own life — ^that pilgrim- 
age will be worth making. 

Above all, I shall then be able to con- 
tinue my search into true and false 
knowledge, as in this world, so also in 
that. And I shall find out who is wise, 
and who pretends to be wise and is not. 
What would not a man give to be able 
to examine the leader of the Trojan 
expedition; or Od 3 rsseus, or Sisyphi^ or 
numberless others — ^men and women, 
too! What infinite delight woiild there be 
in conversing with them and asking 
questionsl — in another world th^ do 
not put a man to death for asking ques- 
tions; assuredly For besides being 
happier in diat world than in this, tib^ 
will be immortal, ^ what is said be true. 
Wherefinei becrfgpod cheer about death, 
and know a certainty that no evi can 
happen to a good man, either in this life 
or after death,^ He and im are 2 H>t 
% the gpds^ nor oro 


I strove with none; for none was 
worth my strife. 

Nature I loved and, next to Nature, 
Art! 

I warmed both hands before the 
fires of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

** I Strove With None,’’ by Watter Savage Landor 
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approaching end happened by mere 
chance. But I see clearly that to die and 
be released was better for me; and there- 
fore the oracle gave no sign. 

For which reason, also, I am not angry 
with my condemners or with my accu- 
sers. They have done me no harm, al- 
though they did not mean to do me any 
good; and for this I may gently blame 
them. Still I have 
a favor to ask of 
them ^ When my 
sons grow up, I 
would ask you, my 
friends, to punish 
them. And I would 
have you trouble 
them, 2 s I have 
troubled you, if 
they seem to care 
about riches or 
anything more, 
thm about virtue. 

C Or if they pre- 
tend to be some- 
thing when they 
are really nothing, 
then reprove them, 
as I have reproved 
you, for not caring about that for which 
they ought to care, and thinking that 
they are really something when they are 
really nothing. And if you do this, I and 
my sons will have received justice at your 
hands ^ ^ 

The hour of my departure has arrived, 
and we go our ways — to die, and you to 
live. Which is better, God only knows. 
— From Socrates’ Talk to His Friends 
b^3re Drinkir^ the Hemlock. 

WooM 3 re learn the road to Lau^iter- 
town, 

O ye who have lost the way? 

WouM ye have young heart thou^ ymir 
hakbegray? 

Oo Icam from a little child eadi day. 
Go serve hk wsnts and pisy im i^y. 
And catch the lit of his laughter gay, 
AimI Mow his dancing feet ^ th^ stray ; 
Fdt he knows the road to 
town, 

O ye who have loi^ the wayl 

— Kal3^ine D, Blake. 


^ ^ ^ ISSIPATIONS, vices, a 

: i ^ certain class of philosophers 

; * ^ ^ ' have asserted to be a natural 

^ preparative for entering on 
active life; a kind of mud 
bath, in which the youth is, as it were, 
necessitated to steep, and, we suppose, 
cleanse himself, before the real toga of 
Manhood can be laid on him. We shall 
not dispute much 
with this class of 
philosophers; we 
hope they are mis- 
taken; for Sin and 
Remorse so easily 
beset us at all 
stages of life, and 
are always such in- 
different company, 
that it seems hard 
we should, at any 
stage, be forced 
and fated not only 
to meet but to 
yield to them, and 
even serve for a 
term in their lep- 
rous armada. We 
hope it is not so. 
Clear we are, at aU events, it can not be 
the training one receives in this Devil’s 
service, but only our determining to 
desert from it, that fits us for true manly 
Action. We become men, not after we 
have been dissipated, and disappointed 
in the chase of false pleasure; but after 
we have ascertained, in any way, what 
impassable barriers hem us in through 
this life; how mad it is to hope for con- 
tentment to our infinite soul from the 
gifts of this extremely finite world; that 
a man must be sufficient for himself; and 
that for suffering and enduring there is no 
remedy but striving and doing. Manhood 
begins when we have in any way made 
truce with Necessity; begins even when 
we have ssurrendered to Necessity, as the 
most part only do; but begins joyfully 
and hopdEully cmly when we have recon- 
ciled ourselves to Necessity; and thus, in 
reality, triun^^ied over it, and Mt that 
in Necessity we are free. — Bmm. 

God is the I oS Infinite. — HugOw 


A little work, a little play 
To keep us going — and so, good- 
day ! 

A little warmth, a little light 
Of lovers bestowing — and so, good- 
night ! 

A little fun, to match the sorrow 
Of each day's growing — and so, 
good morrow! 

A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! And so — 
good-bye! 

** A Little Work/* hy George du Maurier 
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REASON, murder, rape, and 
f ; V.. burning a dwelling house, 

> ‘ a were all the crimes that were 
liable to be punished with 
death by our good old com- 
mon law. And such was the tenderness, 
such the reluctance to shed blood, that 
if recompense could possibly be made, 
life was not to be touched. Treason being 
against the King, 
the remission of the 
crime was in the 
crown. In case of 
murder itself, if 
compensation 
could be made, the 
next of kin might 
discharge the pros- 
ecution, which if 
once discharged, 
could not be re- 
vived. If a ravisher 
could make the in- 
jured woman satis- 
faction, the law had 
no FKDwer over him; 
she might marry 
the man under the 
gallows, if she 
pleased, and take him from the jaws of 
death to the lips of matrimony. But so 
fatally are we deviated from the benig- 
nity of our ancient laws, that there is 
now imder sentence of death an un- 
fortunate clergyman, who made satis- 
faction for the injury he attempted: the 
satisfaction was accepted, and yet the 
acceptance of the satisfaction and the 
prosecution bear the same date. 

The Mosaic law ordained that for a sheep 
or an ox, four and five fold should be 
restored; and for robbing a house, 
double; that is one fold for rei>aration, 
the rest for example; and the forfeiture 
was greater, as the property was more 
exposed. If the thief came by night, it 
was lawful to kill him; but if he came by 
day, he was only to make restitution and 
if he had nothing he was to be sold for 
his theft. This is all that God required in 
felonies, nor can I find m history any 
sample of sudi laws as ours, except a 
code that was framed at Athens hy 
Draco. He made every offense capital. 


upon this modem way of reasoning — 
That petty crimes deserved death, and 
he knew nothing worse for the greatest.” 
His laws, it is said, were written, ntot 
with ink, but with blood; but they were 
of short duration, being all repealed by 
Solon, except one, for murder ....... 

C An attempt was made some years ago 
to repeal some of the most absurd and 
cruel of our capi- 
tal laws. The bill 
passed this house, 
but was rejected 
by the Lords for 
this reason: **It 
was an innovation, 
they said, and sub- 
versive of law.” 
The very reverse 
is truth ^ These 
hanging laws are 
themselves in- 
novations. No less 
than three and 
thirty of them pass- 
ed the last reign. 
I believe I my- 
self was the fiist 
person to check the 
progress of them. ^ When the great 
Alfred came to the throne, he found the 
kingdom overrun with robbers; but the 
silly expedient of hanging never came into 
his head; he instituted a police, which 
was, to make every township answer- 
able for the felonies committed in it. 
Thxis property became the guardian of 
property, and all robbery was so effec- 
tually stopped that in a very short time 
a man might travel through the king- 
dom unarmed, with his purse in his 
hand. . . . 

Even in crimes which are seldcm or 
never pardoned, death is no prevention. 
Housebreakers, forgers and coiners are 
sure to be hanged; yet housebreaking, 
forgery and coining are the very crimes 
which are oftenest committed. Strange 
it is that in Ihe case of blood, of whidi 
we ou^ht to be most tender, we ^lould 
still go on, agak^ repeal arid ^^inst 
exp^ence to make unavailing slaughter 
of our fdlow-creatures. A recent event 
has proved that pc^ky will dO' 


T o suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night; 

To defy Power, which seems 
omnipotent; 

To love, and hear; to hope till Hope 
creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor 
repent; 

This, like thy glory. Titan, is to he 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and 
free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and 
Victory, 

From ** Prometheus Unboimd/' 

by Teroj Bysshe SheUey 
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blood can not do — mean the late regu- 
lation of the coinage. Thirty years to- 
gether men were continually hanged for 
coming; still it went on: but on the new 
regulation of the gold coin it ceased — . 

There lies at this moment in Newgate, 
under sentence to be burnt alive, a girl 
just turned fourteen; at her master’s 
bidding, she hid some whitewashed 
farthings behind her stays, on which the 
jury has foimd her guilty, as an accom- 
plice with her master in the treason. The 
master was hanged last Wednesday; and 
the faggots all lay ready — ^no reprieve 
came till just as the cart was setting out, 
and the girl would have been burnt alive 
on the same day, had it not been for the 
humane but casual interference of Lord 
Weymouth. Sir, are we taught to execrate 
the incendiary fires of Smithfield, and 
we are lighting them now to bum a poor 
harmless child for hiding a whitewashed 
farthing! And yet this barbarous sen- 
tence, which ou^t to make men shudder 
at the thought of shedding blood for 
such trivial causes, is brought as a 
reason for more hanging and burning. 
— From Sp^ch of Sir William Meredi^ 
in the House of Commons, May 13, 1777. 

Y man is said to have his pecu- 
li^r ambition. Whether it be trae or 
not, I can say, for one, that I have no 
other so great as that of being truly 
esteemed of my fdlow-men, by rendering 
mynseif worthy of th^ est^m. How far 
I ^lali succeed in gratifying thk ambl- 
tkm is yet to be devdbped. I am young 
and unknown to many of yoa. I was 
bcHn, and have ever remainoi, in the 
most humble walks o£ life. I have no 
wealthy or popular relations or frienck 
to recmnmend roe. My case is thrown 
cxidn^vefy' upcro the kdependent voters 
of ^le country; am!, if elected, they wiS 
haveccHifenned afavcM^ii^pcromeforwhhdi 
I be unremitting in my labels to 

M the good people in their 
wisdom shcA see & to Isocp roe in the 
haci^giouml, I hme been too familiar 
ifcai>p»toents to be very much 
to the ci 


is customary to say that 
age should be considered, 
because it comes last ^ It 
seems just as much to the 
point, that youth comes first. 
And the scale fairly kicks the beam, ii 
you go on to add that age, in a majority 
of cases, never comes at all. Disease and 
accidents make short work of even the 
most prosperous persons. To be suddenly 
snuff^ out in the middle of ambitious 
schemes is tragical enough at the best; 
but when a man has been grudging him- 
self his own life in the meanwhile, and 
saving up everything for the festival that 
was never to be, it becomes that hysteri- 
cally moving sort of tragedy which lies 
on the confines of farce. . . To husband 
a favorite claret imtil the batch turns 
sotir is not at all an artful stroke of policy; 
and how much more with a whole cellar — 
a whole bodily existence! People may 
lay down their lives with cheerfulness 
in the sure expectation of a blessed mor- 
tality; but that is a different affair from 
giving up youth with all its admirable 
pleasures, in the hope of a better quality 
of gruel in a more than problematic, nay, 
more than improbable old age. We should 
not compliment a hungry man, who 
should refuse a whole dinner and reserve 
all his appetite for the dessert, before he 
knew whether there was to be any dessert 
or not. If there be such a thing as impra- 
demre in the world, we surdy haveithere. 
We sail in leaky bottoms and on great 
and perilous waters; and to take a cue 
from the dolorous old naval ballad, we 
have heard the mermaids singing, and 
know that we shall never see dry land any 
more. Old aiKi young, we are all on our 
cruise. If there is a fill of tobacco 
amc^ the crew, for God’s sake j^ss it 
round, aiKi let us have a pipe before we 
go! — Robert Lmiis ^ieveii^cai. 

DVERSITY is a n»iidne whidi 
pec^^ are rather fond recom- 
mendh^ indiscriminately as a ^^n£^:ea 
for their i^i0foors. Like other medicine 
it only ^rees with certain ccu^tudcM^ 
Ihere are nerves whkh it br^:e^ and 
neves "frfnch it utterly diatfees. 
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. ELIUS LAMIA, bom in 
? Italy of illustrious parents, 
?>» i bad not yet discarded the 
i toga prcetexta when he set 
^ : out for the schools of Athens 

to study philosophy ^ Subsequently he 
took up his residence at Rome, and in his 
house on the Esquiline, amid a circle of 
youthful wastrels, abandoned himself to 
licentious courses. 

But being accused 
of engaging in crim- 
inal relations with 
Lepida, the wife of 
Sulpicius Quirinus, 
a man of consular 
rank, and being 
fotmd guilty, he 
was exiled by Tiber- 
ius Caesar. At that 
time he was just 
entering his 
twenty -fourth 
year ^ ^ 

During the eighteen 
years that his exile 
lasted he traversed 
Syria, Palestine, 

Cappadocia, and 
Armenia, and 
prolonged visits 
to Antioch, Caesa- 
rea, and Jerusalem. 

When, after the 
death of Tiberius, 

Caius was raised to the purple, Lamia ob- 
tained permission to return to Rome, He 
even regained a p)ortion of his possessions. 
Adversity had taught him wisdom. . . . 
With a mixture of sttrprise and vexation 
he recognized that age was stealing ui^n 
him ^ In his sixty-second year, being 
afflicted with an illness which proved in no 
sli^t degree troublesome, he decided to 
have recourse to the waters of Baiae. The 
coast at that point, once frequented by 
the halcyon, was at this date the resort 
of the wealthy Roman,greedy of pleasure. 
For a week Lamia lived alone, without a 
friend in the brilliant crowd. Then one 
day, after dinner, an inclination to which 
he 3 ddded urged him to ascend the m- 
dmes which, covered wfth vines that 
resonMed bacchantes, oat 


the waves. ^Having reached the summit 
he seated himself by the side of a path 
beneath a terebinth, and let his glances 
wander over the lovely landscape. . . . 
C. Lamia drew from a fold of his toga 
a scroll containing the Treatise upon 
Nature, extending himself upon the 
ground, and began to read. But the 
warning cries of a slave necessitated his 
rising to allow of 
the passage of a 
litter which was 
being carried along 
the narrow path- 
way through the 
vineyards. The lit- 
ter being uncur- 
tained, permit- 
ted Lamia to see 
stretched upon the 
cu^ons as it was 
borne nearer to him 
the figure of an 
elderly man of im- 
mense bulk, who, 
supporting his head 
on his hand, gazed 
out with a gloomy 
and disdainful ex- 
pression. His nose, 
which was aquiline, 
and his chin, which 
was prominent, 
seemed desirous of 
meeting across his 
lips, and his jaws were powerful. From 
the first moment Lamia was cx>nvmced 
that the face was familiar to him. He 
hesitated a moment before the name came 
to him.Then sudd^fiy hastening towards 
the litter with a display of surprise and 
delict — 

Pontius Pilate! he cried. "The gods 
be praised who have permitted me to see 
you once again! 

The old man gave a signal to the slaves 
to stop, and cast a kera glance tipon the 
str^:iger who had addre^ed him. 

" Pontius, my dear host,” resumed the 
latter, " have twenty years so far 
whiteied my hair a^ hallowed 
d^eks that you BO longer reco^oize yoiir 
frimd .Mms Lamia? ” 

At dus name Bontkm Piate dissmount^ 


It is not raining rain for me, 

It 's raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me. 

It ^s raining roses down. 

It is not raining rain to me. 

But fields of clover bloom. 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 

A health unto the happy, 

A fig for him who frets! 

It is not raining rain to me, 

It ’s raining violets. 

“ April Rain,*’ hy Robert Loveman 
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from the litter as actively as the weight 
of his years and the heaviness of his gait 
permitted him, and embraced ^lius 
Lamia again and again. 

Gods! what a treat it is to me to see you 
once morel But, alas, you call up memo- 
ries of those long-vanished days when I 
was Procurator of Judaea, in the prov- 
ince of Syria. Why, it must be thirty 
years ago that I first met you. It was at 
Caesarea, whither you came to drag out 
your weary term of exile. I was fortunate 
enough to alleviate it a little, and out of 
friendship. Lamia, you followed me to 
that depressing place Jerusalem, where 
the Jews filled me with bitterness and 
disgust- You remained for more than ten 
years my guest and my companion, and 
in converse about Rome and things 
Roman we both of us managed to find 
consolation — ^you for your misfortunes, 
and I for my burdens of State.” 

Lamia embraced him afresh. . . , 

You were preparing to suppress a 
Samaritan rising when I set out for Cap- 
padocia, where I hoped to draw some 
profit from the breeding of horses and 
mules. I have not seen you since then. 
How did that expedition succeed? Pray 
tdl me. Everything interests me that 
concerns you in any way.” 

Pontius Pilate sadly shook his head. 
<1 “ My natural disposition,” he said, 
** as well as a sense of duty, imp^ed me 
to fiilffl. public responsibilities, not 
merely with diligence, but even with 
ankar ^ But I was pursued by unre- 
le nti n g hatred- Intrigues and calumnies 
cut short my career in its the 

fruit it should have kokrf to bear hs^ 
withered away. You mt about the 
S a m a r itan insurrection. Let us sit 
on thfe hillock. I ^laH be able to ^ve 
you an answer in few words. These oc- 
currem^ are as vividly presented to me 
as if they h^ hgqppcned yesterd^. 

** A tr^n of the pec^e, of persuasive 
^^eccii — there are many such tao be met 
with m Sytisk — induced the Samnitarm to 
toge^ier in mms <m Mount 
Cjcrmm (vdiich in that country h looked 
upon as a iK^y fkce) ipider ^ promm 
that he wouM d^^ose tc thw the 


sacred vessels which in the ancient daj^ 
of Evander and our father .^neas, had 
been hidden away by an epon 3 nnos 
hero, or rather a tribal deity, named 
Moses. Upon this assurance the Samari- 
tans rose in rebellion; but having been 
warned in time to forestall them, I 
dispatched detachments of infantry to 
occupy the mountain, and stationed 
cavalry to keep the approaches to it 
under observation 

These measures of prudence were ur- 
gent. The rebels were already laying 
siege to the town of Tyrathaba, situated 
at the foot of Mount Gerizim. I easily 
dispersed them, and stifled the as yet 
scarcely organized revolt. Then, in order 
to ^ve a forcible example with as few 
victims as possible, I handed over to 
execution the leaders of the rebdlion. 
But^ you are aware, Lamia, in what 
strait dependence I was kept by the pro- 
consul Vitellius, who governed Syria not 
in, but against the interests of Rome, and 
looked up<m the provinces of the empire 
as territories which could be farmed out 
to tetrarchs. The head men among the 
Samaritans, in their resentment against 
me, came and fell at his feet lamenting. 
To listen to them nothing had hecn 
further from their thoughts than to dis- 
obey Cassar. It was I who had provoked 
the rising, and it was purely in order to 
withstand my violence that they had 
gathered together aroxmd Tyrathaba ^ 
Vitehius listened to their complaints, and 
h a n d in g over the affairs of Judsea to his 
friend Marcellus, commanded me to go 
and justify my proceedings before the 
EmpeiOT him^f. With a heart over- 
feywing with grief and resentment I took 
ship. Just as I s^yproached the shores of 
Italy, Tiberius, worn out with age and 
the cares of ecc^yire, died suddenly on the 
sdf-same Cape M^enum, whose peak we 
see from th^ very ^x>t magnifled in the 
nkis of evening. I demanded justkre of 
Cams^ Ms mcoessor, vfcose perc^ytion 
was naturMly ^rute, and who was ac- 
<iuainted with Syrian affairs- But marv^ 
with Lamia, at the maliciousz^:^ 

resolved on my disccunfiture. 
CMi^ then had in Ms suite at Rome 
Jew tbe&fc^ 
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his childhood, whom he cherished as his 
own eyes. Now Agrippa favored Vitel- 
lius, inasmuch as Vitellius was the enemy 
of Antipas, whom Agrippa pursued with 
his hatred. The Emperor adopted the 
prejudices of his beloved Asiatic, and 
refused even to listen to me.’’. . . . 

Pontius,” replied Lamia, I am per- 
suaded that you acted towards the 
Samaritans according to the rectitude ot 
your character, and solely in the interests 
of Rome. But were you not perchance on 
that occasion a trifle too much influenced 
by that impetuous courage which has 
always swayed you? You will remember 
that in Judaea it often happened that I 
who, younger than you, should naturally 
have been more impetuous than you, 
was obliged to urge you to clemency and 
suavity.” ^ 

‘‘Suavity towards the Jews!” cried 
Pontius Pilate “ Although you have 
lived amongst them, it seems clear that 
you ill xmderstand those enemies of the 
human race. Haughty and at the same 
time base, combining an invincible ob- 
stinacy with a despicably mean spirit, 
they weary alike your love and your 
hatred. My character, Lamia, was formed 
upon the maxims of the divine Augustus. 
"V^en I was appointed Procxirator of 
Judaea, the world was already pertetrated 
with the majestic ideal of the pax 
romana. No longer, as in the days of our 
internecine strife, were we witnesses to 
the sack of a province for the aggrandise- 
ment of a proconsul. I knew where my 
duty lay. I was careful that my actions 
should be governed by prudenceandmod- 
eiation. The gods are my witnesses that 
I was resolved upon mildness, and upon 
mildness only. . . . Before the immortal 
gods I swear that never once during my 
term of office did I flout justice and the 
laws.But I am grownold. My enemies aM 
detractors aredead. I shall dieunavenged. 
Who will not retrieve my diameter?” 

He moaned and lapsed into rilence. 
Lamia replied: 

That man is iMiident who neidier hopes 
mjx fears any^^ing from the um»tain 
events of the future. Does it matter in 
the least whe^ ertin^te m^ ms^ fexm 
of tis hereafter? We opr^ves 


all, our own witnesses and our own judges. 
You must rely, Pontius Pilate, on the tes- 
timony you yourself bear to your own 
rectitude. Be content with your personal 
respect and that of your friends.”, .... 

“ We ’ll say no more at present,^’ said 
Pontius. . . . “ I must hasten on. Adieu! 
But nowthat I haverediscovered a friend, 
I should wish to take advantage of my 
good fortune. Do me the favor, .^lius 
Lamia, to give me your company at sup- 
per at my house tomorrow. My house 
stands on the seashore, at the extreme end 
of the town in the direction of Misenum. 
You will easily recognize it by the porch, 
which bears a painting representing 
Orpheus surrounded by tigers and lions, 
whom he is charming with the strains 
from his l3nre. 

“ Till tomorrow, Lamia,” he repeated, 
as he climbed once more into his litter. 
“ Tomorrow we will talk about Judsea.” 

The following day at the supper hour 
Lamia presented himself at the house of 
Pontius Pilate. Two couches were in 
readiness for occupants. ... As they pro- 
ceeded with then repast, Pontius and 
Lamia interchanged inquiries with one 
another about their ailments, the symp- 
toms of which they described at con- 
siderable length, mutually emulous of 
communicating the various remedies 
which had been recommended to them. . . 
After a time they turned to the subject 
of the great engineering feats that had 
been accomplished in the country, the 
prodigious bridge constructed by C^us 
between PuteoH and Baise, sad tl^ 
canals which Augustus excavated to 
convey the waters of the ocean to Lake 
Avemus and the Lucrine lake. 

“ I also,” said Pdntk^ with a sig^, “ I 
also wished to set afoot pubHc works ci 
great utility. When, for my sins, I was 
appointed Goverm^ of Judsea, I con- 
ceived the Mea of furnishing Jerusalem 
with an ^imndant supply of pure water 
by means of an aqueduct. . . . But far 
ixcxoa viewing wkh satisfaetkm the cm- 
straction of that coiKiuit, whMt wm m- 
tenckd to carry to thdr town upem ila 
msffisiv^aixbes nc>t oo^ wato t^bea^l^ 
^ of Jecms&em gave vest: 
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to lamentable outcries ^ They gathered 
tumultuously together exclaiming against 
the sacrilege and impiousness, and hurl- 
ing themselves upon the workmen, 
scattered the very fotmdation stones. 
Can you picture to yourself, Lamia, a 
filthier set of barbarians? Nevertheless, 
Vitellius decided in their favor, and I 
received orders to put a stop to the 
work.” “ It is 
a knotty point, 
said Lamia, how 
far one is justified 
in devising things 
for the common- 
weal against the 
will of the popu- 
lace.” ^ 

Pontius Pilate con- 
tinued as though 
he had not heard 
this interruption. . 

was appointed 
by Rome not for 
the destruction, 
but for the up- 
holding of their 
customs, and over 
them I had the 
power of the rod 
and the axe ^ At 
the outset of my term of office I en- 
deavored to persuade them to hear 
reason. I attempted to snatch their 
miserable victims from death. But this 
diow of mildness only irritated them the 
more; th^ demanded their prey, fight- 
ing around me like a horde of vultures 
with wing and beak. Their priests re- 
ported to Caesar that I was violating their 
law, and their appeals, supported by 
Viteihus, drew down upon me a ^vere 
reprimaad. How many times did I long, 
as tte Grreefcs used to say, to dispatch 
and accused in one convey to 
tile crows!”. . . . 

Lamia exerted hin^eif to lead thi* con- 
versatioe bac^ to a less acrimonious note. 
** Pemtius, ” he said, ‘‘ it is not difficult for 
me to ui:Mierstandboth 3 miirlrm£. ^m>dl^ 
resentment and your rinister for^x>d- 
Truly, what you have experienced 
of the riian^:ter ^ the Jews ^ nothli^ 
to ihetr advantage Rjt I lived in Jeru- 


salem as an interested onlooker, and 
mingled freely with the people, and I 
succeeded in detecting certain obscure 
virtues in these rude folk which were 
altogether hidden from you. I have met 
Jews who were all mildness, whose sim- 
ple manners and faithfulness of heart re- 
called to me what our poets have related 
concerning the Spartan lawgiver. And 
you yourself, Pon- 
tius, have seen 
perish beneath the 
cudgels of your le- 
gionaries simple- 
minded men who 
have died for a 
cause they believed 
to be just without 
revealing their 
names. Such men 
do not deserve our 
contempt ^ I am 
saying this because 
it is desirable in 
all things to pre- 
serve moderation 
and an even mind. 
^ But I own that 
I never experienced 
any lively sympa- 
thy for the Jews. 

The Jewess, on the contrary, I found 
extremely pleasing. I was young, then, 
and the Syrian women stirred all my 
senses to response. Their ruddy lips, 
their liquid eyes that shone in the shade, 
their sleepy gaze pierced me to the very 
marrow. Painted and stained, 
the^ nard ^d myrrh, steeped in odors, 
tl]^ phyrical attractions are both rare 
and dd^itful.” 

Pontius listened impiatiently to these 
praises ^ 

** I was not the kind of man to fall into 
tl^ snares of the Jewish women,” he 
sai<^ and since yrou have <^>ened the 
subject yours^, L^mia, I was never able 
to apiMOTC of your laxity. If I did not 
express with sufficient emphasis fcMmer- 
ly how cidpable I held you for having in- 
trigued at Rome with the wife of a 
of ccamfk&r rank, it was because you were 
enduring heavy penance fra: yemr 
m i s d oi ng Mani^e finom tiie patririan 


Into the woods My Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent 
Into the woods my Master came. 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went. 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him 
last. 

From under the trees they drew Him last: 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him — last 
When out of the woods He came. 

** A Ballad of Trees and the Master,’^ 

by Sidney Lanier 
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point of ■wew is a sacred tie; it is one of 
the institutions which are the support 
of Rome. As to foreign women and slaves 
such relations as one may enter into with 
them would be of little account were it 
not that they habituate the body to a 
humiliating effeminacy. Let me tell you 
that you have been too liberal in your 
offerings to the Venus of the Market- 
place; and what, above all, I blame in 
you is that you have not married in 
compliance with the law and given 
children to the Republic, as every good 
citizen is bound to do.” 

But the man who had suffered exile 
under Tiberius was no longer listening 
to the venerable magistrate ^ Having 
tossed off his cup of Falemian, he was 
smiling at some image visible to his 
eye alone ^ ^ 

After a moment^s silence he resumed in 
a very deep voice, which rose in pitch 
by little and little: 

‘‘With what languorous grace they dance, 
those S3rrian women! I fciew a Jewess at 
Jerusalem who used to dance in a poky 
little room, on a threadbare carpet, by 
the light of one smoky little lamp, 
waving her arms as she clanged her 
cymbals. Her loins arched, her head 
thrown back, and, as it were dragged 
down by the weight of her heavy red hair, 
her eyes swimming with voluptuousness, 
eager, languishing, compliant, she would 
have made Cleopatra herself grow pale 
with envy. I was in love with her barbaric 
dances, her voice — a little raucous and 
yet so sweet — ^her atmosphere of in- 
cense, the semi-somnolescent state in 
which she seemed to live. I followed her 
everywhere. I mixed with the vile rabble 
of soldiers, conjurers and extortioners 
with which she was surrounded. One 
day, however, she disappeared, and I 
saw her no more. Long did I seek her in 
disreputable alleys and taverns. It was 
more difficult to learn to do without her 
tha n to lose the taste for Greek wine. 
Some months after I lost si^t of her, I 
learned by c h ance that she had attached 
herself to a small company of men and 
women who were followers of a young 
Galilean thaumaturgist. His name was 
Jesus; came &om Nazareth,, and he 


BCKDK. 

was crucified for some crime, I don’t 
quite know what. Pontius, do you re- 
member anything about the man? 
Pontius Pilate contracted his brows, and 
his hand rose to his forehead in the 
attitude of one who probes the deeps 
of memory. Then after a silence of some 
seconds: 

“Jesus?” he murmured, “Jesus — of 
Nazareth? I can not call him to mind.” 
— “ The Procurator of Judea” (abbrevi- 
ated), by Anatole France. 

H OR money enters in two different 
characters into the scheme of life. A 
certain ar^unt, varying with the number 
and empire of our desires, is a true 
necessity for each one of us in the pres- 
ent order of society; but beyond that 
amount, money is a commodity to be 
bought or not to be bought, a luxury in 
which we may either mdulge or stint 
ourselves, like any other. And there are 
many luxuries that we may legiti- 
mately prefer to it, such as a grateftil 
conscience, a country life, or the woman of 
our inclination. Trite, fiat, and obvious as 
this conclusion may api>ear, we have only 
to look round us in socie-^ to see how 
scantily it has been recognized; and 
perhaps even ourselves, after a little 
reflection, may decide to spend a trifle 
less for money, and indulge ourselves a 
trifle more in the article of freedom. 

— ^Robert Louis Stevenson. 

I T strikes me dumb to look over the 
long series of faces, such as any full 
Church, Courthouse, London-Tavem 
Meeting, or miscellany of men will j^w 
them. Some score or two of years ago, 
all these were little red-color^ infants; 
each of them capable of being kneaded, 
baked into any social form you chose: 
yet see now how they are fixed and 
hardened — ^into artisans, artists, clergy, 
gentry, learned sergeants, unlearned 
dandies, and can and shall now be nothing 
else henceforth. — Carlyle. 

Music was a thing of the soul — a rose- 
lipped ^dl that murmiired of the eter- 
sea — a strange bird singing the songs 
of another ^hore. — J. C. Bbllmid. 
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E are spirits ^ That bcxiies 
should be lent us, while they 
can afford us pleasure, assist 
us in acquiring knowledge, 
or in doing good to our 
fellow creatures, is a kind and benevo- 
lent act of God. When they become un- 
fit for these purposes, and afford us pain 
instead of pleasure, instead of an aid be- 
come an incumbrance, and answer none 
of the intentions for which they were 
given, it is equally kind and benevolent, 
that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them ^ Death is that way. 
Our friend and we were invited abroad 
on a party of pleasure, which is to last 
forever. His chair was ready first and he 
has gone before us. We could not all 
conveniently start together; and why 
should you and I be grieved at this, 
since we are soon to follow, and know 
vdiexe to find him. — Franklin. 


X T begins now to be everywhere 
surmised that the real Force, which 
in this world all things must obey, is 
Insist, Spiritual Vision and Deter- 
mination. The Thought is parent of the 
Deed, nay, is living soul of it, and last 
and continiial, as well as first mover of it; 
is the foxmdation and beginning and 
essence, therefore, of man’s whole cxis- 
tecK:e here below. In this sense, it has 
been ^d, the Word of man (the uttered 
Thou^t of man) is still a magic formula, 
wherdby he rules the world. Do not the 
wimfe and waters, and all tumultuous 
powers, inanimate and animate, obey 
him? A poor, qtiite medianical Magi- 
ckm speaks; and fire-winged ships cross 
the Ocean at his bidding. Or mark, above 
al, raging of the natior^’’ wholly 

m contentkn, <le^>eration and dark 
{haotk fury; how the n^ek voice ci a 
Hebrew Miortyr and stiBs it 

hato order, smd a savage Earth becomes 
khid and beautiful, the h^tatkm 
M^iiomd eri^ty a temp^ of peace. The 
trae Soverdgn ^ ti^ world, who 
tie wofM wax, accc^xling to Ms 

fieas^c^ is he who lovins^ sees Into 
die the masked Tirndoer^’^ 

whom M iRe nan^ Boet. 

The true Ae' Whe 


BOVE all, it is ever to be kept in 
i. A mind, that not by material, but by 
moral power, are men and their actions 
governed. How noiseless is thought! No 
rolling of drums, no tramp of squadrons 
or immeasurable tumult of baggage- 
wagons, attends its movements: in what 
obscure and sequestered places may the 
head be meditating, which is one day to 
be crowned with more than imi>erial 
authority; for Kings and Emperors will 
be among its ministering servants; it 
will rule not over, but in, all heads, and 
with these its solitary combinations of 
ideas, as with magic formulas, bend the 
world to its will! The time may come 
when Napoleon himself may be better 
known for his laws than for his battles; 
and the victory of Waterloo prove less 
noomentous than the ox)ening of the 
first Mechanics’ Institute. — Carlyle. 


X N the mind of him who is pure and 
good will be found neither corrup- 
tion nor defilement nor any malignant 
taint. Unlike the actor who leaves the 
stage before his part is played, the life 
of such a man is complete whenever 
death may come. He is neither cowardly 
nor presuming; not enslaved to life nor 
indifferent to its duties; and in him is 
foxmd nothing worthy of condemnation 
nor that which putteth to shame. 

Test by a trial how excellent is the life 
of the good man — the man who re- 
joice at the p)ortk>n given him in the 
universal lot and abides therein content; 
just in all his ways and kindly minded 
toward all men. 

This is moral pafection: to live each 
day as though it were the last; to be 
tranquil, ^ncere, yet not indifferent 
to one’s fieite. — Marcus Aurdius. 

X THINK that to have known one 
good, dd man — one man, who, 
throii^i tiie diances and nfisdiances 
of a "kmg, liie, carrkd his heart in 
ImiMi, like a palm-branch, waving 
sM diso^^ mto pes^se — l]dps our faith 
in Ckxi, in oursdves, ami in each otl^ 
more than mmy semaons. — G.W.Ciirt^ 

Xile ^ hi^ a — Cc^fk^e. 
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; r - " " E is no madman, but the 
'f best bimdle of nerves I ever 
saw; cut, bruised and bat- 
, . tered, and chained beside, 
he showed himself to be a 
man of courage and fortitude. He is a 
fanatic, of course, beyond all reason, 
but he thinks himself a Christian, and 
believes honestly he is called of God 
to free the negroes. 

They say when one 
son was dead by his 
side, he held his 
rifle in one hand, 
and felt the pulse 
of another who was 
dying, all the time 
cautioning his men 
to be cool and sell 
their lives dearly. 

C “ While I was 
talking with him,’’ 
continued Gover- 
nor Wise, “ some 
one called out that 
he w^ a robber 
and a murderer 
Brown replied, 

* You slave-holders 
are the robbers.’ 

“ I said to him, 

^ Captain Brown, 
your hair is matted 
with blood and 
you are speaking 
hard words. Per- 
haps you forget I 
am a slave-holder; 
you had better be 
thinking on eter- 
nity. Your wounds 
may be fatal, and 
if they are not, you will have to stand 
trial for treason, conspiracy and murder, 
and how can you hope to escape, vdien 
you admit your guilt? ’ 

The old man leaned on his elbow, and 
beneath the bsmdages on his broken 
face I saw the blue eyes fla^ and he 
answered me: ‘ Governor Wise, you call 
me old, but after aH I have c^y ten or 
fifteen years, at ii:K>st, the start of you 
m that journey to etonity, of wfeidi yon 

I wffl leave this wo44 & 


you must follow. I will meet you across 
Death’s border, and I tdl you. Gover- 
nor Wise, prepare for eternity. You admit 
you are a slave-holder. You have arespcm- 
sibility weightier than mine ^ Prepare 
to meet your God!’ ” — Governor Henry 
A. Wise’s Interview with John Brown. 

Search thy own heart; what i^ineth 
thee in others in 
thj^lf may be. — 
J. G. Whittier. 

HAVE, may it 
please the 
Court, a few words 
to say. 

In the first place 
I deny ever 3 rthing, 
but what I have 
all along admitted: 
of a design on my 
part to free the 
slaves. I intended 
certainly to have 
made a clean thing 
of the matter, as I 
did last winter 
when I went to 
Missouri and there 
took slaves with- 
out the snapping 
of a gun on either 
side, imving them 
thremgh the coun- 
try, and finally 
leaving them in 
Canada. I dedgned 
to have done the 
same thing again 
<m a larger sca^. 
That was aH I in- 
tended. I never did intend murder, ot 
treason, or the desetruetkm of property, 
or to exdte or incite daves to rebdBcm, 
or to make iimirrection. 

I have another objcctioii, that is that 
it is unji^ Hwt I dbotM suffer such a 
penalty. Had I interfered in the manner 
in whi<h I admit, and which I admit has 
hem poved — ftr I admire ti»e 

tnfthfiiness and car^kM* ci the g^eato 
poftiem eff die witnesses who have 
fied fe dm case — had I so in 


A wiLu uni u LnuusuTiu yeuTS, 

And wrote this sweet archaic song. 
Send you my words for messengers 
The way J shall not pass along, 

I care not if you bridge the seas. 

Or ride secure the cruel sky. 

Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 

But you have wine and music still. 

And statues and a bright-eyed love. 
And foolish thoughts of good and ill. 
And prayers to them that sit above? 

How shall we conquer? Like a wind 
That falls at eve our fancies blow. 
And old Mceonides the blind 
Said it three thousand years ago, 

0 friend, unseen, unborn, unknown. 
Student of our sweet English tongue. 

Read out my words at night, atone: 

I was a poet, I was young. 

Since I can never see your face. 

And never shake you by ike hand, 

1 send my soul through time and space 

To greet you. You will understand, 

** To a Poet a Thousand Years Hemx,” 

by James Etrcy Flecker 
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behalf of the rich, the powerful, the in- 
telligent, the so-called great, or in behalf 
of any of their friends, either father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife or children, 
or any of that class, and suffered and 
sacrificed what I have in this interfer- 
ence, it would have been all right. Every 
man of this Court would have deemed it 
an act worthy of reward rather than 
punishment ^ ^ 

This Court acknowledges, too, as I sup- 
pose, the validity of the law of God. I see 
a book kissed, which I suppose to be the 
Bible, or at least the New Testament, 
which teaches me that all things whatso- 
ever I would that men should do to me, 
I should do even so to them. It teaches 
me further to remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them. I endeavored 
to act up to that instruction. I say I am 
yet too young to understand that God 
is any respecter of persons. 

I believe that to have interfered as I 
have done, as I have always freely ad- 
n^ed I have done, in behif of his des- 
pised poor, I did no wrong, but right. 
Now if it is deemed necessary that I 
should forfeit my life for the furtherance 
of the ends of justice, and min^e my 
blood further with the blood of my child- 
dren and with the blood of millions in 
this slave country whose rights are dis- 
r^arded by wicked, cruel and unjust 
enactments, I say let it be done. 

Let n^ say one word further. I fed 
entirdy satisfied with the treatn^t I 
have recdved on my trial. Considering 
all the circumstances, it has been more 
generous than I expected. But I fed ik> 
cooscicHisnessof guilt, I have stated from 
the first what was my mtention,and what 
was not. I never h^ any des^n against 

liberty of any person, nor any dis- 
posatkm to OMnmit treason or incite 
daves to rebd or make any generd in- 
surr^:tkm ^ ^ 

I never cncoun^ed any to do so, 
brt always d^cooraged any idea <£ that 
kind ^ ^ 

me in r^ard to the state- 

n^ots ma& by some tl^m that I have 
induced them to Rit con- 

trary m tme. I do not tim to injure 
them, but as regrettir^ tfaefar weakness. 


Not one but joined me of his own accord, 
and the greater part at their own ex- 
pense. A number of them I never saw, 
and never had a word of conversation 
with till the day they came to me, and 
that was for the purpose I have stated. 
Now, I have done. — ^John Brown’s Ad- 
dress to the Court. 

X F you accept art, it must be part of 
. your daily lives, and the daily life 
of every man. It will be with us wherever 
we go, in the ancient city full of tradi- 
tions of past time, in the newly cleared 
farm in America or the colonies, where 
no man has dwelt for tradition to gather 
around him; in the quiet country-side, as 
in the busy town, no place shall be with- 
out it. You will have it with you in your 
sorrow as in your joy, in your work-a-day 
as in your leisure. It shall be no respec- 
ter of persons, but be shared by gentle 
and simple, learned and unlearned, and 
be as a language that all can understand. 
It will not hinder any work that is neces- 
sary to the life of man at the best, but 
it will destroy all degrading toil, all ener- 
vating luxury, aH foppish frivolity. It 
will be the deadly foe of ignorance, 
dishonesty and tyranny, and will foster 
good-will, fair dealing and confidence 
between man and man. It will teach you 
to resiDect the highest intellect with a 
manly reverence but not to despise any 
man who does not pretend to be what 
he is not. — William Morris. 

HE scholar only knows how dear 
these silent yet eloquent companions 
of pure thou^te and innocent hours 
become in the season of adversity. When 
all that is worldly turns to dross around 
us, these only retain their steady value. 
Wl^n firieods grow cold, and the con- 
verse of intimates languishes into vapid 
civiiity and commonplace the^ only con- 
tim^ the unaltered countenance of haj)- 
aiKi cheer us with that true 
fac TH Mi Tp which never deceived hope 
HOT ^seited sorrow. 

— W^iingtcm Irving. 

Divmhy ccHi^ts in use and practise, 
not in ^>eciiation, — ^Luther. 
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; seems to me that the 

, ' ; , truest way to understand 

. !i [the art of] conversation, is 

i I to know the faults and errors 
to which it is subject and 
from thence each man to form maxims 
to himself whereby it may be regulated, 
because it requires few talents to which 
most men are not bom, or at best may 
acquire, without 
any great genius or 
study. For nature 
hath left every 
man a capacity of 
being agreeable, 
though not of 
shining in com- 
pany; and there 
are a hundred men 
sufficiently 
qualified for both, 
who, by a very 
few faults, that 
they might cor- 
rect in half an hour, 
are not so much as 
tolerable ^ 

For instance: noth- 
ing is more gener- 
ally exploded than the folly of talking too 
much, yet I rarely remember to have 
seen five x>eople together, when some one 
among them has not been predominant 
in that kind, to the great constraint and 
disgust of all the rest. But among such 
as deal in multitudes of words, none are 
comparable to the sober, deliberate 
talker, who proceeds with much thought 
and caution, makes his preface, branches 
out into several digressions, finds a hint 
that puts him in mind of another story, 
which he promises to tell you when this 
is done; comes back regularly to his 
subject, can not readily call to mind 
some personas name, holding his head, 
complains of his memory; the whole 
company all this while in suspense; at 
length says, it is no matter, and so goes 
on. And, to crown the business, it per- 
haps proves at last a story the company 
has heard fifty times before; or, at best, 
some insipid adventure of the relatCMT. 

Another gaaeral fault in ccmversation 
is that of those who affect to talk of 


themselves; some, without any cere- 
mony will run over the history of their 
lives; will relate the annals of their dis- 
eases, with the several symptoms and 
circumstances of them; will enumerate 
the hardships and injustice they have 
suffered in court, in parliament, in love, 
or in law. Others are more dexterous, and 
with great art will be on the watdh to 
hook in their own 
praise; they will 
call a witness to 
remember they al- 
ways foretold what 
would happen in 
such a case, but 
none would be- 
lieve them; th^ 
advised such aman 
from the begin- 
nmg and told him 
the consequences, 
just as they hap- 
pened; but he 
would have his own 
way. Others make 
a vanity of telling 
their faults, they 
are the strangest 
men in the world; they can not dis- 
semble; they own it is a folly; they 
have lost abundance of advantages 
by it; but if you would give them the 
world; they can not help it; there is 
something in their nature that abhors 
insincerity and constraint; with many 
other insufferable topics of the same 
altitude ^ 

Of sudi mighty importance every man is 
to himself, and ready to think he is so tx> 
others; without once making this easy 
and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no more weight with other 
men, than thdrs have with him ; and how 
little that is, he is senile 
When a company has met, I often have 
observed two persons discover, hy son^ 
accident, that they were bred tc^^er at 
the same ^ool university; afto: 
which the rest are condemned to ^3ence, 
and to listen while these two are re- 
frediing each other’s memc^, with 
the arA trkks mid p^sages them- 
sdves and tii^ ccmrades. 


Come, I will make the continent 
indissoluble, 

I will make the most splendid race the 
sun ever shone upon, 

I mil make divine magnetic lands. 

With the love of comrades. 

With the lifelong love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as trees 
along all the rivers of America, and 
along the shores of the great lakes, and 
all over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with their 
arms about each othefs necks. 

By the love of comrades. 

By the manly love of comrades, 

“ For You O Democracy,"’ hy Walt Whitman 
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There are some faults in conversation, 
which none are so subject to as men of 
wit, iK>r even so much as when they are 
with each other. If they have opened 
their mouths, without endeavoring to say 
a witty thing, they think it is so many 
words lost; it is a torment to the hearers, 
as much as to themselves, to see them 
upon the rack for invention, and in per- 
petual constraint, with so little success. 
They must do something extraordinary, 
in order to acquit themselves, and an- 
swer their character, else the standers- 
by may be disap^inted, and be apt to 
think them only like the rest of mortals. 
I have known two men of wit, indus- 
triously brought together, in order to 
entertain the company, when they have 
made a very ridiculous figure, and pro- 
vided all the mirth at their own expense. 

I know a man of wit, who is never 
easy but when he can be allowed to dic- 
tate and preside: he never expects to be 
informed or entertained, but to dis- 
play his own talents. His business is to 
be go^ company, and not good con- 
versation; and therefore he chooses to 
frequent those who are content to listen 
and profess themselves his admirers. 
^ Raillery is the finest part of conversa- 
tkm; but as it is our usual custom, to 
counterfeit and adulterate whatever is 
too dear to us, so we have done with this, 
and turned it all into what is generally 
called repartee, os b eing smart; just as 
vdioi an expenave faslncm con^ up, 
those who are not able to rea<di it, om- 
tent themsdves with some paltry imita- 
tion. It 3K)W passes for raiSery to run a 
man down in discourse, to pot him out 
countenance, and m ake him rldku- 
k^; sometimes to expose the defects of 
Ms person OT understanding; on aS which 
oocssskms he is obliged not to be ai^^, 
to avoM the imputatioii of not h em g 
^lie to tdke a Jest. It fe adnuraMe to 
oiiscrvecM^ i^dio dextercKis in thii^ art, 
ofot a adversary, 
liie on his shfe, and then canylQg 
^ bdforei him. Bse Rrench, feom whcmi 
we txMXtor the word, hM a quite 
ferent SO' we 

in 

was to s&Y ai ap- 


peared a reproach or refiection, but by 
some turn of wit, unexpected and sur- 
prising, aided always in a compliment, 
and to the advantage of the person it 
was addressed to. And surely one of the 
best rules in conversation is, never to 
say a thing which any of the company 
can reasonably wish we had left unsaid; 
nor can there anything be well more 
contrary for the ends to which i>eople 
meet together, than to part iinsatisfied 
with each other or themselves. 

There are some men excellent at telling 
a story, and provided with a plentiful 
stock of them, which they can draw 
upon occasion in all companies; and 
considering how long conversation nms 
now among us, it is not altogether a con- 
temptible talent; however, it is subject 
to two unavoidable defects, frequent 
repetition, and being soon exhausted; 
so that, whoevor values this gift in him- 
self, h^ need of a good memory, and 
ou^t frequently to shift his company, 
that he may not discover the weakness 
of his fund; for those who are thus endued 
have seldom any other revenue, but 
live upon the main stock. 

Great si>eakers in public areseldom agree- 
able in private conversation, whether 
their faculty be natural, or acquired by 
practice, and often venturing. Natural 
elocution, although it may seem a para- 
dox, usually springs from a barrenness 
of invention, and of words ; by whici men 
who have only one stock of notions upon 
every subject, and one set of phases to 
express them in, they swim in the super- 
fices, and offer themselves on eveiy oc- 
casion; therefore, men of much learning, 
and who know the compass of a language, 
are generallythe worst talkers of a sudden 
imtil mucdi practice has inured and em- 
boldened them; because they are con- 
with plenty of matter, variety 
of and of words, which they can 

not readify choose, Imt are perplexed 
anKi en tan ^d by too great a choicx; 
whkh is no dfeadvantage in laivate exm- 
versatkm; where^ cm the other side, the 
talent of har®igtung of all ethers, 
the mo^ imufportaMc. 

^ TIh^ we see how hunmn nature m 
most dd>asecl, by the abt^ df that 
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faculty which is held the great distinction 
between men and brutes; and how little 
advantage we make of that, which 
might be the greatest, the most lasting, 
and the most innocent, as well as useful, 
pleasure of life. — ^Jonathan Swift. 

It suffices not that beauty should keep 
solitary festival in life; it has to become 
a festival of every day. — ^Maeterlinck. 

HEN those difficult cases occur, 
they are difficult, chiefly because, 
while we have them under consideration, 
all the reasons pro and con are not pres- 
ent to the mind at the same time; but 
sometimes one set present themselves, 
and at other times another, the first be- 
ing out of sight. Hence the various pur- 
poses or inclinations that alternately 
prevail, and the uncertainty that i>er- 
plexes us ^ 

To get over this, my way is, to divide 
half a sheet of paper by a line into two 
columns; writing over the one pro and 
the other con; then during three or four 
days" consideration, I put down under 
the different heads short hints of the 
different motives, that at different times 
occur to me, /or or against the measure. 
When I have thus got them all together 
in one view, I endeavor to estimate 
their respective weights; and, where I 
find two (one on each side) that seem 
equal, I strike them both out. If I find 
a reason pro equal to some two reasons 
con, I strike out the three. If I judge 
some two reasons con, equal to some 
three reasons pro, I strike out the five; 
and thus procee^g I find at length 
where the balance lies; and if, after a 
day or two of further consideration, 
nothing new that is of importance occurs 
on either side, I come to a determination 
accordingly £•» And, though the weight 
of reasons can not be taken with t±« pre- 
dsion of algebraic quantities, yet, when 
eadi is thus considered separatdy and 
ccttnparatively, and the whole lies bdfore 
me, I think I can judge better, and am 
less liable to make a r^h and in 
fk± I have fimmi great value firom this 
kind of equatkm, m what may be called 
morid pTmlmSd 


' f OU may believe me, when I assure 
you in the most solemn manner 
that, so far from 'seeking this employ- 
ment, I have used every effort in my 
pjower to avoid it, not only from my 
unwillingness to part with you and the 
family, but from a consciousness of its 
being a trust too great for my capacity; 
and I should enjoy more real happiness 
in one month with you at home than I 
have the most distant prospect of find- 
ing abroad, if my stay were to be seven 
times seven years. But as it has been 
kind of destiny that has thrown me upon 
this service, I shall hope that my imder- 
taking it is designed to answer some 
good purpose. .... 

I shall rely confidently on that Provi- 
dence which has heretofore preserved and 
been boimtiful to me, not doubting but 
that I shall return safe to you in the 
fall. I shall feel no pain from the toil or 
danger of the campaign; my unhappi- 
ness will flow from the uneasiness I 
know you will feel from being left akme. 
I therefore beg that you will summon 
your whole fortitude, and pass your 
time as agreeably as possible. Nothing 
will give me so much sincere satis- 
faction as to hear this, and to hear it 
from your own pen. — George Washing- 
ton, Letter to His Wife, 1775. 

a GI® AT factory with the’‘mj^hmcry 
all working and revol\dng with ab- 
solute and rhjrthmic regularity and with 
the men all ^ven by one impulse ar^d 
moving in unison as thou^ a constitu- 
ent part of the mi^ty machine, is 
of the most inspiring examples of di- 
rected force that the world shows* I have 
rarely seen the face of a mechank In the 
act of creation which was not fine, Mvex 
erne which w£^ not earnest aud waprea- 
sive. — TiKunas Ndsem Page. 

HEBE is no mcmcht like the prta- 
ent. The mm who will not exe- 
cute hk resolutkHis when they ere fredi 
upcm him f»n have no hope frem them 
afterwards: tiiey wM be dhsipated, lost, 
and per^ m hurry and scurry of 
the wcnld, at sunk in tiie of mr 

dcdaacew — Ifoia E<^;^worth. 
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feeble words seem here! 

I How can I hope to utter 
what your hearts are full of? 
I fear to disturb the har- 
^ mony which his life breathes 
round this home. One and another of 
you, his neighbors, say, I have known 
him five years,"’ I have known him 
ten years.” ^ It seems to me as if 
we had none of us 
known him. How 
our admiring, lov- 
ing wonder has 
grown, day by day, 
as he has imfold^ 
trait after trait of 
earnest, brave, 
tender, Chris- 
tian life! We see 
him walking with 
radiant, serene 
face to the scaf- 
fold, and think, 
what an iron heart, 
what devoted 
faith! We take up 
his letters, begin- 
n^, “ My dear 
wife and children, 
every one,” — see 
hm stoop on the way to the scaffold and 
kiss that negro child — and this iron 
heart seems all tenderness. Marvelous 
old man! We hardly said it when the 
loved forms of his sons, in the bloom of 
young devotion, endrde him, and we 
remember he is not alone, only the ma- 
festic c^ter of a group. Your neighbor 
farmer went, surrounded by his hcaise- 
hold, to tell the slaves there will stSl be 
hearts and right arms ready and nerved 
the service. From this roof four, from 
a nex^iboring roof two, to make up that 
sccM^ of heroes. How resolutdy each 
looked into the face of Virginia, how 
k^y^y eadi stood at his forlorn post, 
meeting de^h cheerfully, till that 

smd, ** It is enou^” And these 
weeping djBdroi aini widow see so lifted 
^ and eoi^eo^ated by kmg, sin^e- 
I^arteddevotkmtofefegreatpurpose that 
we dar^ ^ tins mcmient, to remiiMi 

them how Messed tiisey are in the f^iv- 
£bge tiiinkmg in the ^st tiiiths 


of these brave young hearts, which lie 
buried on the banks of the Shenandoah, 
thoughts of them mingled with love to 
God and hope for the slave. 

He has abolished slavery in Virginia. 
You may say this is too much. Our 
neighbors are the last men we know. The 
hours that pass us are the ones that we 
appreciate least- Men walked Bos- 
ton streets when 
night fell on Bun- 
ker’s Hill, and 
pitied Warren, say- 
ing, “Fcx)lish man! 
Threw away his 
life! Why did n’t 
he measure his 
means better?” 
Now we see him 
standing colossal 
on that blood- 
stained sod, and 
severing that day 
the tie which 
bound Boston to 
Great Britain. 
That night George 
III ceased to rule in 
New England. His- 
tory win date Vir- 
ginia Emancipation from Harper’s Ferry. 
True, the slave is still there. when the 
tempest uproots a pine on your hills, it 
looks green for months — a year or two. 
Still it is timber, not a tree. John Brown 
has loosened the roots of the slavery 
system; it only breathes — ^it does not 
live— liereafter. — ‘‘The Burial of John 
Brown,” by Wendell Phillips. 

JIE house-builder at work in cities 
or anywhere. 

The preparatory jo irfHng j squaring, saw- 
ing, mortising, 

Tl^ hoi^-up of beams, the putii of them 
in their places, la3dng thRm regular. 
Setting tte studs by their tenons in the 
mortises, according as they were pre- 
pared. 

The blows of the mallets and hammers — 
Paeam and praises to him! 

— Walt Whitman. 

Tod^ fa 3^esterda3r’s pupl. — FranMm. 


Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you 
bore are brittle, 

Earth and high heaven are fixt of old 
and founded strong. 

I think rather, — call to thought, if now 
you grieve a little. 

The days when we had rest, O soul, 
for they were long. 


Men loved unkindness then, hut lightless 
in the quarry 

I slept and saw not; tears fell down, 
I did not mourn; 

Sweat ran and blood sprang out and 
I was never sorry: 

Then it was well with me, in days 
ere I was born. 

(CcHiduded oaa next page) 
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: v.,,; ; HE functions of the poetical 

r,;v faculty are twofold; by one 
, r ^ creates new materials of 
^ - Iniowledge, and power, and 

pleasure; by the other it 
engenders in the mind a desire to repro- 
duce and arrange them according to a 
certain rhythm and order which may be 
called the beautiful and good. The culti- 
vation of poetry is 
never more to be 
desired than at pe- 
riods when, froman 
excess of the sel- 
fish and calcula- 
ting principle, 
the accumulation 
of the materials of 
external life exceed 
the quantity of the 
power of assimilat- 
ing them to the 
internal laws of 
human nature. The 
body has then be- 
come too unwieldy 
for that which ani- 
mates it. 

Poetry is indeed 
something divine. 

It is at once the center and circum- 
ference of knowledge; it is that which 
comprehends all science, and that to 
which all science must be referred. It 
is at the same time the root and blossom 
of all other systems of thou^t; it is 
that from which all spring, and that 
which adorns all; and that which, if 
blighted, denies the fruit and the seed, 
and withholds from the barren world the 
nourishment and the succession of the 
scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect 
and consummate surface and bloom of 
all things; it is as the odor and the color 
of the rose to the texture of the dements 
whidi compose it, as the form and splen- 
dor of xmfaded beauty to the secrets of 
anatomy and curruption ^ What were 
virtue, love, patriotism, friendship — 
wl:at were the scenery of this beautiful 
universe which inhabit — what were 

our consolations on this side of the 
grave — and what were our aspirations 
byroad it, if poetry dd not ascrad to 


bring light and fire from those eternal 
regions where the owl-winged faculty of 
calculation dare not ever soar? 

Poetry is not like reasoning, a power to 
be exerted according to the determina- 
tion of the will. A man can not say it: 
“ I will compose poetry.’’ The greatest 
poet even can not say it; for the mind in 
creation is as a fading coal, which some 
invisible influence, 
like an inconstant 
wind, awakens to 
transitory, bright- 
ness; this power 
arises from within, 
like the color of a 
flower which fades 
and changes as it 
is developed, and 
the conscious por- 
tions of our natures 
are unprophetic 
either of its 
approach or its de- 
parture ^ Could 
this influence be 
durable in its orig- 
inal purity and 
force, it is impos- 
sible to predict the 
greatness of the results; but when com- 
position begins, inspiration is already on 
the decline, and the most glorious poetry 
that has ever been communicated to the 
world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conception of the poet. 

Poetry is the record of the best and hap- 
piest moments of the happiest and best 
minds. We are aware of evanescent 
visitations of thought and feeling some- 
times associated with place or person, 
sometimes regarding our own mind 
alone, and always aridng unfore^en and 
departing unbidden, but devating and 
ddightful b^ond all expressicm: so that 
even in the dedre and the r^ret they 
ieav^ there can not but be pleasure, 
partidpating it does in the nature c£ 
its object. It is it were the interpene- 
tratk>n of a divmer nature through our 
own; but its footsteps are Kke those of a 
wild over the sea whkh the ccmnng caim 
erases, who^ traces remmn oi^r, 
as on iim wrinMed said whkh paves & 


Now, and J muse for why and never 
find the reason, 

1 pace the earth, and drink the air, 
and feel the sun. 

Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for 
a season: 

Let us endure an hour and see injustice 
done. 

Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from 
the prime foundation; 

All thoughts to rive the heart are here, 
and all are vain; 

Horror and scorn and hate and fear and 
indignation — 

Oh, why did I awake? when shcdl I 
sleep again? 

“ Be StiU, My Soul,” by A, E. Houseman 
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These and corresponding conditions of 
being are experienced principally by 
those of the most delicate sensibility 
and the most enlai^ed imagination; 
and the state of mind produced by them 
is at war with every base desire- The 
enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, 
and friendship is essentially linked with 
such emotions; and while they last, self 
ap^>ears as what it is, an atom to a uni- 
verse- Poets are not only subject to these 
experiences as spirits of the most refined 
organization, but they can color all that 
they combine with the evanescent hues 
of this ethereal world; a word, a trait in 
the representation of a scene or a pas- 
sion, will touch the enchanted chord, and 
reanimate, in those who have ever ex- 
perienced these emotions, the sleeping, 
the cold, the buried image of the past. 
Poetry thus makes immortal all that is 
best and iiK^t beautiful in the world; 
it arrests the vanishing apparitions 
which haunt the interlunations of life, 
and veiling them or in language or in 
fcMrm, sends them forth among mankind, 
bearing sweet news of kindred joy to 
those with whom their sisters abide — 
abide, because there is no portal of ex- 
pression from the caverns of the spirit 
which they inhabit into the universe of 
things. Poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man. 

— ^Percy Byssk^ 


Patience is bitter, but its fruit svsreet. 

— Rousseau. 

Every man is a volume, if 370 U know 
how to read him — Charming. 


Wit counts in knowing ti^ resemblance 
of thi i^ which differ, and the difference 
^ theix^ which are alike. 

— Madame De &ad. 

Oar socM life is in esseime but a 
^xivir^ for the vktocy of 
over — John GalswcHthy. 

There Wsuid be no pcroeptible InSuesKe 
0m of i^ce if Hd0l were 

^pi e i rf ie d and3gg^^|o»bTOeA, 


1 1 ANY lovable people miss each other 
' * in the world, or meet under some 
unfavorable star. There is the nice and 
critical moment of declaration to be got 
over. From timidity or lack of oppor- 
tunity a good half of possible love cases 
never get so far, and at least another 
quarter do there cease and determine. 
A very adroit person, to be sure, man- 
ages to prepare the way and out with his 
declaration in the nick of time. And then 
there is a fine, solid sort of man, who 
goes on from snub to snub; and if he has 
to declare forty times will continue im- 
perturbably declaring amidthe astonished 
consideration of men and angels, until 
he has a favorable answer ^ I daresay, 
if one were a woman, one would like to 
marry a man who was capable of doing 
this, but not quite one who had done so. 
It is just a little bit abject, and some- 
how just a little bit gross; and marriages 
in which one of the parties has been thus 
battered into consent scarcely form 
agreeable subjects for meditation. Love 
should run out to meet love with open 
arms. Indeed, the ideal story is that ot 
two people who go into love step for 
step, with a fluttered consciousness, like 
a pair of children venturing together in a 
d^*k room. From the first moment when 
they see each other, with a pang of 
curiosity, through stage after stage of 
growing pleasure and embarrassment, 
they can read the expression of their 
own trouble in each other’s eyes. There 
is here no declaration properly so called; 
the feeling is so plainly shared, that as 
soon as the man knows what is in bis 
own heart, he is sure of what is in the 
woman’s. — Robert Louis Stevenson. 

e VERY ma n , however obscure, how- 
ever far removed firom the general 
rcct^nitkm, is one of a group of men im- 
pressible for good, and impressible Am* 
evil, aiKi it is in the nature of things that 
he can not really in:^>rove himself with- 
out In scHBc degree improving other 
mem . — Obarks Dickens. 


sharing than whh others you be 
n^hoiiL — Andbrose Bte^e. 
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HERE is something ex- 
tremely fascinating in quick- 
ness; and most men are 
desirous of appearing quick. 
The great rule for becoming 
so is, bt/ not attempting to appear quicker 
than you really are; by resolving to 
understand yourself and others, and to 
know what you mean, and what they 
mean, before you 


speak or answer. 

<[Every man 
must submit to be 
slow before he is 
quick; and insig- 
nificant before he 
is important. The 
too early struggle 
against the pain 
of obscurity cor- 
rupts no small 
share of under- 
standings ^ Well 
and happily has 
that man con- 
ducted his under- 
standing who has 
learned to derive 

from the exercise of it regular occupa- 
tion and rational delight; who, after 
having overcome the first pain of ap- 
plication, and acquired a habit of look- 
ing inwardly upon his own mind, per- 
ceives that every day is multiplying the 
relations confirming the accuracy, and 
augmenting the number of his ideas; 
who feels that he is rising in the scale of 
intellectual beings, gathering new strength 
with every new difficulty which he 
subdues, and enjoying today as his 
pleasure that which yesterday he labored 
at as his toil. 

There are many consolations in the 
mind of such a man which no common 
life can ever afford, and many enjoy- 
ments which it has not to give! It is 
mt the mere cry of moralists, and the 
flourish of rhetoricians; but it is noble 
to seek truth, and it is beautiful to 
find it. It is lie ancient feding of the 
hu ma n heart — that knowledge k better 
than ridhes ; and it is deeply sacredly 
true! ^ ^ 

To mark the course ci 


as they have flowed on m the ages that 
are past; to see why nations have risen, 
and why they have fallen; to speak of 
heat, and light, and winds; to know 
what man has discovered in the heavens 
above, and in the earth beneath; to hear 
the chemist unfold the marvelous prop- 
erties that the Creator has lock^ up 
in a speck of earth; to be told that there 
are worlds so dis- 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shalt lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done. 

And kept the humble way. 

The rust will find the sword of fame. 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time ivill not tear it down. 

The happiest heart that ever beat 

Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet. 

And left to Heaven the rest 

** The Happiest Heart,” by John Vance Cheney 


tant from our sun 
that the quickness 
of light traveling 
from the wcrldk 
creation has never 
yet reached us; to 
wander in the 
creation s of 
poetry, and grow 
warm again, with 
that eloquence 
which swayed the 
democracies of 
the old world; 
to go up with 
great reasoners 
to the First Cause 
of aH, and to per- 
ceive in the midst of all this dissolutioii 
and decay, and cruel separation, that 
there is one thing unchangeable, in- 
destructible, and everlasting; — it k 
worth while in the da 3 ^ of our 3 ^uth to 
strive hard for this great discipline; to 
pass deepless ni^ts for it, to give tip to 
it laborious days; to spurn for it present 
pleasures; to endure for it afflicting 
poverty; to wade for it throng darkness, 
and sorrow, and contempt, as the great 
spirits of the world have done in aH ages 
and all times. — Sidney Snitlu 

Q LAY k pleassui^Me mental and 

ical competitive raercise where the 
issues involved are trivial and tran^ 
sient. It k a fit preparatkm for mewe 
important tmks, .^nd it k the law of 
life that you omij do those impeatant 
tasks wcB at wh^ you have played in 
duldhood. — ^anlQrHalL 

The worst sorrows in We are xiot im its 
losses spd nfisfi^rtex^ 

/ r . ’ ' » ^ ^ — 'A. Cw'Bfena0%' 
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IR — ^The bearer of this, who 
is going to America, presses 
me to give him a letter of re- 
commendation, though I 
know nothing of him, not 
even his name. This may seem extraordi- 
nary, but I assure you it is not uncommon 
here. Sometimes, indeed, one unknown 
person brings another equally imknown, 
to recommend him; and sometimes they 
recommend one another! As to this 
gentleman, I must refer you to himself 
for his character and merits, with which 
he is certainly better acquainted than I 
can possibly be. I recommend him, how- 
ever, to those civilities which every 
stranger, of whom one knows no harm, 
has a right to; and I request you will do 
him all the favor that, on further ac- 
quaintance, you shall find him to deserve. 
I have the honor to be, etc. — ^Paris, April 
2, 1777. — ^Franklin, 

When the state is most corrupt, then 
laws are most multiplied.^ — ^Tacitus. 



H HUSBANDMAN who had a quar- 
relsome family, after having tried 
in vain to reconcile them by words, 
thou^t he might more readily pre- 
vail by an example. So he called his sons 
and bade them lay a bundle of sticks, 
before him. Then having tied them up 
into a fagot, he told the lads, one after 
another, to take it up and break it, 
Th^ all tried, but trieil in vain. Then, 
untsring the fagot, he gave them the 
sricks to break one by one. This they 
tM with the greatest ea^ Then said the 
father: “ Thus, my sons, as Icmg as 3 rou 
remain xmited, you are a match for aH 
ymir enemies; btit differ and separate, 
and you are undcme/^ — Msop, 

Tl^ naticm that has Ihe schocfc has the 
future. — Bismarck 


® HEN man has come to the Ttim- 
stil^ of Ni^t, ah the creeds in 
the world seem tx> htiri! womierfuBy 
alike and colorle^ — Rudyard Ripliog. 


Irove comes unseoi; we <mfy see it ga 
-Austin 


^p^HOEVER examines, with due cir- 
^1/ cumspection, into the Annual Rec- 
ords of Time, will find it remarked, 
that war is the child of pride, and pride 
the daughter of riches — ^the former of 
which assertions may be soon granted, 
but one can not so easily subscribe to the 
latter; for pride is nearly related to 
beggary and want, either by father or 
mother, and sometimes by both: and to 
speak naturally, it very seldom happens 
among men to fall out when all have 
enough: invasions usually travelling 
from north to south, that is to say, from 
poverty to plenty. The most ancient 
and natural grounds of quarrels, are 
lust and avarice; which, though we may 
allow to be brethren, or collateral 
branches of pride, are certainly the 
issues of want. — ^Jonathan Swift. 


^ is the mind that makes the body rich. 

— Shakespeare. 

E |ERHAPS none of Shelley^s poems 
; is more purely and typically Shel- 
leian than “ The Cloud, and it is inter- 
esting to note how essentially it springs 
from the faculty of make-believe. The 
same thing is conspicuous, though less 
pxirely conspicuous, throughout his sing- 
ing; it is the child^s faculty of make- 
believe raised to the nth ” power. 
He is still at play, save only that his 
play is such as manhood stops to watch, 
and his playthings are those which the 
gods give their children. The universe 
is the box of toys. He dabbles his fingers 
in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with 
tumbling amidst the stars. He makes 
bri^t mischief with the moon ^ The 
meteors nuzzle their noses in his hand. 
He teases into growling the kenndied 
funder, and lau^ at the shaking of 
its fiery chain. He dances in and out of 
gates of heaven; its floor is littered 
with Ms broken fancies. He nms wild 
over the fields of ether. He chases the 
rolling world. He gets between the feet 
of the Ikm^s of the scm. He stands in the 
lap of patient Nature, and twines her 
loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
to see 1k>w she win look nicest 
in Ftands Tlnm^son. 
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; r Y ^ EN differ from each other in 

j quality rather than in quan- 
..M tity of life. It is true, some 
! granted more years than 

others; but after all that is 
not so important- One would rather live 
a year than vegetate for a century, 
though I grant you it would be better 
to live for a hundred years than for one, 
if we could be sure 
we were living all 
the time and not 
simply staying 
above the ground. 

Yet everyone inter- 
prets life in terms 
of its quality rather 
than its quantity. 

Looking back over 
the past one often 
finds a day or a 
week standing out 
longer in memory 
thanyearsthat pre- 
ceded and followed 
it ^ It was longer 
in significance, one 
lived more, and so 
the day had deeper 
meaning for the 
spirit than years 
of mere routine existence. We have lived, 
not so many days and years, but so much 
work and love and struggle and joy and 
heart-ache. Life is always measured in 
terms of its quality by the standards of 
the soul ^ ^ 

There is, morever, one most encouraging 
and consoling law in human develop- 
ment: we grow, not in an arithmetical, 
but in a geometrical ratio, the incre- 
ment of new life being multiplied into 
the old and not simply added to it. A 
new thot^ht achieved is not added to the 
sum of one’s past thinking, but multi- 
plied into it, becoming a new point of 
view, from which one sees in chaTtgrrig 
perspective all other facts and ideas. 
One step up in the mountain widens the 
horizon in all directions. . . . 

It is the incronent of new life multiplfed 
into the old that so largely determines 
the whole product of life, 2^ far as it is 
witim COT own contrci We can bo 


longer change yesterday: it arches over 
us as fate, but we can influence decided- 
ly the factor of today’s life which is mul- 
tiplied into the whole achievement of 
the past ^ 

That is why the margin of time we have 
to spend as we please is so sacred; and 
the briefer the margin, the more pre- 
cious it becomes. If you have ten hours 
a day to spend as 
you please, you 
may perhaps "af- 
ford to waste an 
hour of it — ^per- 
haps; but if you 
have only half an 
hour each day at 
your own free dis- 
posal that half- 
hour becomes a 
sacred opportun- 
ity of life, the 
chance to change 
the quality of 
your existence, 
to multiply the 
capital on which 
you are doing busi- 
ness in the voca- 
tion of living. . . . 
€[ No, the river of 
time sweeps on with regular, remorse- 
less current. There are hours when we 
would give all we possess if we could but 
check the flow of its waters, there are 
other hours when we long to speed thfim 
more rapidly; but desire and ^ort alike 
are futile. Whether we work or ^eep, 
are earnest or idle, rejoice or caoan in 
agony, the river of time flows on with 
the same resistless flood; and it is only 
while the water of the river of tiine 
flows over the mill-whed of today’s life 
that we can utilize it. Once it is past, it 
fe in the great, luu^turning sea of eter- 
nity. Other oppcrtunitles will ccMne, 
other waters wffl flow; but that which 
has ^pped ty unu^ is k)st utteiy 
and will return not ^ain. 

— Edwmd Howard Gr^gs. 

I don’t thmk much of a man who is not 
W^er today tiian he was j^estercfey. 

-—Abraham linctto. 


The Body 

oS 

Benjamin Franklin^ Printer 
{Like the cover 0/ an old book. 

Its contents torn out. 

And stripped of its lettering and gilding^ 
Lies here food for worms. 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost. 
For it will {as he believes) appear once 
more 
In a new 

And more beautiful Edition 
Corrected and Amended 
By 

The Author 

“ Franklin^s self-written epitaph*" 
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yAPOLEON is the world^s 
^ ^ greatest example of the Will- 
to-Power, perhaps without 
an equal in his individual 
^ mastery over conditions and 
over men ^ ^ 

It has been said of him that he leaped 
the Mediterranean; he dashed across 
the desert; threw himself against the 
gate of the Orient, 
and its hinges, 
rusted by five hun- 
dred years of <hs- 
use, were shattered. 

He smote slothful 
Europe, and its 
medieval S3rstems 
crumbled to dust. 

He infused armies, 
lawyers, artists, 
builders, with the 
electric force of the 
revolution, and, at 
his command, 
codes were formu- 
lated, arches and 
bridges were built, 
roads were made 
and canals were 


with his own success, he attempts to 
stride the world like a Colossus, And in 
an evil hour, more by his own failure, 
than through the strength of his foes, he 
falters and fails, as power always does 
and always will, for it is certain, sooner or 
later, to encounter a greater power or 
perish through internal dissension and 
corruption. €[ Now turn for a moment 
to the Man of Gali- 


dug. The ruler of 
Italy at twenty- 
six, the de^t of Egypt at twenty-ei^t, 
the dictates- of France at thirty, the 
master of Europe at thirty-two,*^ 
for twenty years thar^fter the centred 
figure and the most dramatic the 
world’s histcay- 

EBs fure fili^ tte WOT<fe; 

Success Gkiry, Fame — these 

were ti^ talismanic words of Napolecm, 
ami 3^ there is in aE the tragic stc^ oT 
man no sadder failure. Even in the days 
h^ power, he was called The Great 
Ufolofved.** Thcrngh m^fcer of the wmid, 
^eve only little island lying off in the 

the North Atlantk — ** that wart 
on Ihe nose of Sirope,** as he per^stoi 
in ca dHng Eiigland—thou^ <£ 

woxM, yet him hm frknd couid 

cailf Nsipcdeon, grand, gkx)iX3y 

Md peo&r, abs t^)on Im throrc 


I am tired of planning and toiling 
In ihe crowded hives of men; 

Heart-weai^ of building and spoiling. 
And spoiling and building again. 

And Hong for the dear old river ^ 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 

For a dreamer lives forever. 

And a toiler dies in a day. 

I am sick of the shotvy seeming. 

Of a life that is half a lie; 

Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 

From the sleepless thought endeavor 
I would go where the children play; 

For a dreamer lives forever, 

And a toiler dies in a day. 

(Coaclnded oo. next page) 


€)Chls,own 
Madb dfc^ by ^ fhuafcen 


lee. What is the 
heart of his philoso- 
phy — so simple,” 
as Canon Farrar 
used to say, “ that 
a little chEd can 
imderstand it — so 
profound that all 
the wisdom of the 
world can not 
exhaust it?”^ 
Jesus taught that 
all men are chil- 
dren of one Heav- 
enly Father, and 
that, therefore, the 
natural condition 
of men is one of 
mutual helpfulness 
and of universal 
friendship. He con- 
ceived of the race as one human family. 
He refused to recognize the gulf the 
leaders of his people had fixed between 
Jew and Gentile or between the right- 
eous and the wicked- That m an is great, 
according to the Nazarene’s gospel, who 
has the strength to serve and 5 ie patience 
to suffer — (me who conquers not the 
world but his own selfish heart and lives 
to bless his fdlows. 

Jesus WS& the incamatkm of the ^irit 
that allays ^rife, dianges animosity to 
— his was the spirit that h^ps 
and he^ Jes® was the Prince of 
Peace as betw^n man and man, 
and nation^ race aiKl race. Je^is was the 
Prince of C(Hi^)$i 5 sioii. He saw the multi- 
po<^ and distressed and said, with 
infinite tenefen^ss, " I have con^>asslon 
on the mi^kitode.** Je^is was the Princx 
Forgivci^ss and tan^t tite dead- 


was Prince of hove becanse of 
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this, as a great Frenchman has said, the rciidsea or 'mong the breakers of the 

arch-seducer of souls.” His royal proc- farther shore, a wreck at last must mark 

lamation was, Come unto me and I the end of each and all. And every life, 

will give you rest.” His last benediction no matter if its every hour is rich with 

was, "" Peace I leave with you, my peace love and every moment jeweled with a 

I give unto you.” joy, will, at its close, become a tragedy 

Napoleon, on the other hand, was the as sad and deep and dark as can be woven 

Prince of War, the incarnation of its of the warp and woof of mystery and 

spirit, ^ exemplar of its cruelty — ^he was death, C This brave and tender man in 

the Prince of Des- every storm of life 

tructive Energy, was oak and rock; 

of devastating I can feel no pride, hut pity but in the sxin- 

force. His empire For the burdens the rich endure; shine he was vine 

was builded upon There is nothing sweet in the city, and flower. He was 

the sorrows of his But the patient lives of the poor. the friend of all 

fellowmen and O, the little hands too skilfuL heroic souls. He 

cemented by their And the child mind choked with weeds, climbed the heights 
blood and tears ^ The daughtefs heart grown wilful, and left all super- 

He was the Prince And the fathefs heart that bleeds. stitions far below, 
of Hate and sowed while on his fore- 


the seeds of last- No, no, from the sfreefs rude bustle, head fell the golden 
ing hate and bitter- From trophies of mart and stage, d awning o f t h e 

ness. And lastly, I would fig to the wood^s low rustle grander day. 

he was the Prince And the meadow* s kindly page. He loved the beau- 

of Unrelieved Des- Let me dream as of old by the river. t iful, and was 
pair, The Great And be loved for the dream alway; with color, form, 

Unloved,” there- For a dreamer lives forever, and music touched 

fore most miser- And a toiler dies in a day. to tears. He rided 

ab 1 e. — il 1 i a m « Dreamer,” by John Boyle G*R^y weak, the 

Day Simonds. poor, and wronged. 


O EAR Friends: I am going to do that 
which the dead oft promised he 
would do for me. 

The loved and loving brother, husband, 
father, friend, died where manhood’s 
morning almost touches noon, and while 
the shadows still were falling toward the 
west ^ ^ 

He had not passed on lifers highway the 
stone that marks the highest point; 
but being weary for a moment, he lay 
down by the wayside, and using his 
burden for a pillow, fdl into that dream- 
less ^eep that kis^ down his eyelids 
While yet in love with life and rap- 
tured with the world, he passed to silence 
and ii^thetic dust. 

Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the 
happiest, sunniest hour of aH the voy- 
age, while eager winds are kissing every 
to dash agednst the uMcen rock, 
and in an instant he^ff the Mlpws roar 
sSbcm a avmken 


and lovin^y gave 
alms. With loyal heart and with the 
purest hands he faithfully discharged 
all public trusts. 

He was a worshiper of liberty, a ftknd 
of the oppressed. A thousand times I 
have heard him qtK>te these words : 
Justice all place a temple, and all 
summer.” He believed that happiness is 
the only good, reason the ohly tOTch, 
justice the only WOTsh^, humanity the 
only rdi^on, and love ^e only i>riest. 
He add^ to tl^ ^im of human ^3y; 
and were every one to whom he did some 
loving service to a blossom to hk 
grave, he would ^eep tonight beneath a 
wilderness of flowers. 

Life is a narrow vale between the ccM 
and barren peaks of two etemitks. 
We ^rive in vain to look b^ond the 
bei^ts^ We cry aloud, and the o®ly 
arffiwer is the echo of our wailing cry. 
From the vcdcdess of fbt unref%- 
^ ^lere comes no iM m 
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the night of death hope sees a star and 
listening love can hear the rustle ot a 
wing ^ ^ 

He who sleeps here, when dying, mis- 
taking the approach of death for the 
return of health, whispered with his 
latest breath, I am better now/' Let 
us believe, in spite of doubts and dog- 
mas, of fears and tears, that these dear 
words are true of all the coimtless dead. 

The record of a generous life runs like 
a vine around the memory of our dead, 
and every sweet, imselfish act is now a 
perfumed flower. 

And now, to you, who have been chosen, 
from among the many men he loved, to 
do the last sad office for the dead, we 
give his sacred dust. 

Speech can not contain our love. There 
was, there is, no gentler, stronger, man- 
lier man ^ ^ 

— Robert G. Ingersoll. (Tribute to His 
Brother, Ebon C. Ingersoll.) 

The greater the obstacle the more glory 
in overcoming it. — ^Moli^e. 

HEN I left camp that morning I 
had not expected so soon the result 
that was then taking place, and conse- 
quently was in rough garb. I was with- 
out a sword — as I usually was when on 
horseback on the field — and wore a 
soldier’s blouse for a coat, with the 
shoulder-straps of my rank to indicate 
to the army who I was. When I went into 
the houi^ I foiind General Lee. We greet- 
ed eadh. other, and after shaking hands, 
took our seats. I had my staff with me, a 
good portion of vffiom were in the room 
during the whole of the interview. .... 
General Lee was dressed in a full uniform, 
which was entirely new, and was wearing 
a sword of considerable value — very 
likely the sword which had been pre- 
sented by the State of Vir^nia; at all 
events, it ws^ an entir^y different sword 
from ti^ one which would ordinarily be 
wcmh in hbe ffdd. In my ro ogh trav^ing 
suit — unifr^m of a private, with the 
straps of a fcatenant-general — ^I must 
have ODutr^ted very slrar^^ with a 
nian so <fressed, six feet 

and ei fbim Bui th& was 


not a matter that I thought of until 
afterward. We soon fell into a con- 
versation about old army times. He re- 
marked that he remembered me very 
well in the old army; and I told him that 
as a matter of course I remembered him 
perfectly; but from the difference be- 
tween our ranks and years (there being 
about sixteen years’ difference between 
our ages), I had thought it very likely 
that I had not attracted his attention 
sufficiently to be remembered by him 
after such a long interval. Our conver- 
sation grew so pleasant that I almost 
forgot the object of our meeting. 

After the conversation had run on in this 
way for some time. General Lee called 
my attention to the object of our meet- 
ing, and said that he had asked for this 
interview for the purpose of getting from 
me the terms I proposed to give his army. 
I said that I merely meant that his army 
should lay down their arms, not to take 
them up again during the war unless duly 
and properly exchanged. He said that he 
had so understood my letter. Then we 
gradually fell off into conversation about 
matters foreign to the subject which had 
brought us together. This continued for 
some time, when General Lee again in- 
terrupted the course of the conversation 
by suggesting that the terms I proposed 
to give his army ought to be written out. 
I called to General Parker, secretary on 
my staff, for writing materials, and com- 
menced writing out the terms ..... 
When I put my pen to the paper I did 
not know the fiist word that I should 
make use of in writing the terms. I only 
knew what was in my mind, and I 
wished to express it clearly, so that there 
could be no mistaking it. As I wrote on, 
the thought occurred to me that the 
officers had their own private horses and 
effects, which were important to them, 
but of no value to us; also that it would 
be an unnecessary humiliation to call 
upon them to deliver their side-arms. 

No ocMiversatk>n — myt one word — 
pa^ed between General Lee and my- 
sdff eiti^ about private j^x^>erty, side- 
arms kindred ^ibjects. When he read 
over that part erf the terms about side- 
arms, hors^ and private pre^^erty 
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of the officers, he remarked, with some 
feeling, I thought, that this would have 
a happy effect upon his army .... The 
much-talked-of surrendering of Lee’s 
sword and my handing it back — ^this and 
much more that has been said about it 
is the ptirest romance. The word sword 
or side-arms was not mentioned by 
either of us until I wrote it in the terms. 
There was no premeditation, and it did 
not occur to me until the moment I 
wrote it down. If I had happened to 
omit it, and General Lee had called my 
attention to it, I should have put it in the 
terms, precisely as I acceded to the pro- 
vision about the soldiers retaining their 
horses. . . . Lee and I separated as cor- 
dially as we had met, he returning to his 
own line; and all went into bivouac for 
the night at Appomattox. 

— General U. S. Grant. (Meeting with 
General Robert E. Lee at Appomattox.) 

When I don’t know whether to fight or 
not, I always fight. — Nelson. 

HE cost of a thing,” says Thoreau, 

“ is the amoimt of what I will call 
life which is required to be exchanged for 
it, immediately or in the long run.” I 
have been accustomed to put it to my- 
self, perhaps more clearly, that the price 
we have to pay for money is paid in 
liberty. Between these two ways of it, 
at least, the reader will probably not 
fail to find a third definition of his own, 
and it follows, on one or other, that a 
man may pay too dearly for his livelihood 
by giving in Thoreau’s terms, his whole 
life for it, or, in mine, bartering for it the 
whole of his available liberty, and be- 
coming a slave till death. There are two 
questions to be considered — ^the quality 
of what we buy, and the price we have 
to pay for it. Do you want a thousand a 
year, a two thousand a year or a ten 
thousand a year, livelihood? and can you 
afford the one you want? It is a matter of 
taste; it is not in the least degree a 
question of duty, though commonly sup- 
posed so. But there is no authority for 
that view an 5 nvhere. It is nowhere in the 
Bible. It is true that we mi#tt do a vast 
anKXint of good if we were wealthy, 
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it is also highly improbable; not many 
do; and the art of growing rich is not 
only quite distinct from that of doing 
good, but the practice of the one does 
not at all train a man for practising the 
o^er. Money might be of great ser- 
vice to me,” writes Thoreau, ‘‘ but the 
difficulty now is that I do not improve 
my opportunities, and therefore I am 
not prepared to have my opportimities 
increased.” It is a mere illusion that, 
above a certain income, the personal 
d^ires will be satisfied and leave a 
wider margin for the generous impulse. 
It is as difficult to be generous, or any- 
thing else, except perhaps a member of 
Parliament, on thirty thousand as on 
two thousand a year. 

— ^Robert Louis Stevenson. 

I owe all my success in life to having 
been always a quarter of an hour be- 
forehand. — ^Lord Nelson. 

O EAR MADAM: I have been ^own 
in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant-General of 
Massachusetts that you are the motha- 
of five sons who have died gloriously on 
the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any words of 
which should attempt to b^uile yoM 
from the grief of a Ic^ so overwhehning. 
But I can not refrain from tendering to 
you the consolation that may be found in. 
the thanks of the Republic they died to 
save. I pray that our heavenly Father 
may assuage the anguish of your bereave- 
ment, and leave you only the dberMied 
memory of the k>ved and lost, and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom. — ^Abraham Lincoln. (Letter 
to Mrs. Bixby. Wa^iingtom November 
21, 1864.) 

UCK meai^ the hard^ups and 
privations whkrh you have nc^ 
hesitated to endure; the lor^ ni^ifcs you 
have devote! to work. Lu<^ the 

^pointiiMits have never failed to 
the tmns you have i^ver £^ed 
to catdk— Max C^IML 
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perhaps, did any man 
death with more jns- 
^ deserve it less. The 
first step he took, after his 
capture, was to write a letter 
to General Washington, conceived in 
terms of dignity without insolence, and 
apology without meanness. The scope 
of it, was to vindicate himself from the 
imputation of hav- 
ing assumed a mean 
character for 
treacherous or in- 
terested purposes; 
asserting that he 
had been involun- 
tarily an impostor; 
that contrary to his 
intention which 
was to meet a per- 
scm for inteU^ence 
on neutral ground, 
he had bem be- 
trayed within our 
pc^rtis, and forced 
into the vile ccm- 
dition of an enemy 
in disguise: solicit- 
ing only that, to 
whatever rigor pol- 
icy might devote 
him, a decency of 
treatment might be observed, due to a 
perscm, who, thou^ unfortunate, had 
been guilty of nothing di^Kmorable. His 
request was granted in its full extent; 
for, in the whole progress of the aflEair, 
he was treated with the most scrupulous 
delicacy . When broii^t beftMe the Board 
of OfBcers, he met with every mark of 
indulgence, and was required to answer 
iK> interrogatory which could even em- 
barrass his fedings. On his part, while te 
car^Lily ccmcealed ever 3 dhk^ t^t ini^bt 
involve others, he foinHy confessed all 
the facts rdating to hirn^lf; and, ig>on 
hk cxjnfe^km, without the trcwdDle of 
examiimg a witi^ss, the board made 
tiMir The m^i^xrs of it were nc^ 

mpiessed with the candor hikI 
hrmness^ mixed with a becoming seim- 
Hlity, he d^)k|yed, thrm was 

pei^rated: Am WyersMity and 

politeness. He the gener- 


osity of the behavior toward him in 
every respect, but particularly in this, in 
the strongest terms of manly gratitude. 
In a conversation with a gentleman who 
visited him after his trial, he said he 
flattered himself he had never been illib- 
eral; but if there were any remains of 
prejudice in his mind, his present exper- 
ience must obliterate them, In one of 
the visits I made to 
him, (and I saw 
him several times 
during his confine- 
ment,) he begged 
me to be the bearer 
of a request to the 
general, for permis- 
sion to send an 
open letter to Sir 
Henry Clinton. I 
foresee my fate,” 
said he, ^‘and 
though I pretend 
not to play the 
hero, or to be in- 
different about life, 
yet I am reconciled 
to whatever may 
happen, conscious 
that misfortune, 
not guilt, has 
brought it upon 
me. There is only one thing that disturbs 
my tranquillity- Sir Henry Clinton has 
b^n too good to me; he has been lavish 
of his IdiSlness. I am bound to him by 
too many obligations, and love him too 
well, to bear the thou^t that he should 
reproach bimsdf, or that others should 
rqpwDadi him, on the su|^x)sitk>n of my 
having conceived mys^ obliged, by his 
instructioos, to run the risk I did. I 
would not, for the world, leave a sting 
in his mrud that should embitter his 
fiiture da 3 ?s.” He could scarce finish the 
^ntence, bur^h^ into tears in spite of 
his efforts to ^ipfMess them; and with 
diffkulty co^ected himself enou^ after- 
ward to ^ I wMi to be pjermitted to 
aspire him, I did not act undo: this 
impression, hnt submitted to a necesrity 
imposed as cootraiy to my 

own indina t i o n ^ to his coders.” 
reqi 3 ^ Vfm fead% <xm^&sd wife; mid 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip 
is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won. 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting. 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear 
the bells; 

Rise up— for you the flag is flung— for 
you the bugle trills. 

For you bouquets and ribboned ivreaths 
— for you the shores a-crowding, 

(Cooduded c«i neat pa^e) 
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he wrote the letter, annexed, with which 
I dare say you will be as much pleased as 
I am, both for the diction and sentiment. 
<[ When his sentence was annoimced to 
him, he remarked, that since it was his 
lot to die, there was still a choice in the 
mode, which would make a material dif- 
ference in his feelings; and he would be 
if possible, to be indulged with a 
professional death. 

He made a second 
application, by let- 
ter, in concise but 
persuasive terms. 

It was thought this 
indulgence, being 
incompatible with 
the customs of war, 
could not be grant- 
ed; and it was 
therefore deter- 
mined, in both 
cases, to evade an 
answer, to spare 
him the sensations 
which a certain 
knowledge of the 
intended mode 
would inflict. 

In going to the 
place of execution, 
he bowed famil- 
iarly, as he went along, to all those with 
whom he had been acquainted in his 
confinement ^ A smile of cx>mplacency 
expressed the serene fortitude of his 
mind. Arrived at the fatal spot, he asked, 
with some emotion, “ Must I then die 
in this maimer?” He was told it had 
been unavoidable. I am reconciled to 
my fate,” said he, but not to the 
nKxie.” Soon, however, recollecting him- 
sdf, he added: It will be but a momen- 
tary pang;” and, sprmgh^ upcm the cart, 
perform^ the la^ offices to himsdf, 
with a conqx)sure that excited the 
admiration ami melted the hearts of the 


midst of his enemies, he died universaBy 
esteemed and universally regretted. 

I am aware that a man of real merit is 
never seen in so favorable a li^t as 
through the medium of adversity: the 
clouds that surround him are shades that 
set off his good qualities. Misfortune 
cuts down little vanities that, in 
prosperous times, serve as so many spots 
in his virtues; and 
gives a tone of 
humility that 
makes his worth 
more amiable. His 
spectators, who en- 
joy a happier lot, 
are less prone to 
detract from it, 
through envy, and 
are more dispo^d, 
by compassion, to 
give him the cr^it 
he deserves, and 
perhaps even to 
magnify it. 

I speak not of 
Andrews conduct in 
this affair as a phi- 
k>sopher, but as a 
man of the world. 
The authorized 
maxims and prac- 
tices of war are satires of human 
nature. They countenance almost every 
species of s^uctk)n as well as violence; 

the general who can make most 
traitors in the army of his adversary, is 
frequently most aj^lauded. On this sc^e 
we acquit Andr€; we could not but 

condemn him, if we were to examine his 
conduct by the sober rules of ^hikjsopliy 
and mcMral rectitu^ — Akxander EEam- 
iltoa. (The Fate of Andr6). 

^pw^ALF tiie joy c^liisis in little things 
f J f taken <m the run. Let us run if we 
most — evm the 6o that — but let 


For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You ^ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has 
no pulse nor mil. 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done, 

Fromfec^ul trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won; 

Exult O shores, and ring O beUs! 

But I ivith mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fcdlen cold and dead. 

“O Captain! My Captain!*’ Toy Walt Whitman 


bdiolders ^ Upon being told the final 
moment was at hand, ai^ ^ked M 
he had anything to say, he answered. 
Nothing but to request ymt witt 
witness to the world, that I dfe Ike a 
brave man.” Amc^c^ the 
ciicumstanoes that ^tended Mm, in 


us keep orir hearts 3 WH]^ and our eges 
open that nothit^ worth cur while 
esc^>e And everything is wc^th fts 
wMfe wsebhfy gra^ it and its sigiufi- 

Bq^i^iycaiBesno war. — Sofefi. 
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is indeed a strange gift, 

■ privileges are most 

mysterious. No wonder when 
j it is first granted to us that 
our gratitude, our admira- 
tion and our delight shotdd prevent us 
from reflecting on our own nothingness, 
or from thinking it will ever he recalled. 
Our first and strongest impressions are 
borrowed from the mighty scene that is 
opened to us, and we unconsciously 
transfer its durability, as well as its 
splendor, to ourselves. So newly foimd 
we can not think of parting with it yet, 
or at least put off that consideration 
sine die^ Like a rustic at a fair, we are 
full of amazement and rapture, and have 
no thought of going home, or that it will 
soon be night. We know our existence 
only by ourselves, and confound our 
knowle^e with the objects of it. We 
and nature are therefore one. Otherwise 
the illusion, the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul,” to which we are invited, 
is a mockery and a cruel insult. We do 
not go from a play till the last act is 
ended, and the lights are about to be 
e3^inguished. But the fairy face of nature 
still shines on: shall we be called away 
before the curtain falls, or ere we have 
scarce had a glimpse of what is going on? 
Like children, our step-mother nature 
holds us up to see the raree-show of the 
universe, and then, as if we were a 
burden to her to support, let us fell 
down again. Yet what brave sublunary 
things does not this pageant present, 
like a ball or fete of the universe! 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, 
the outstretched ocean; to walk upon 
the green earth, and to be lord erf a thou- 
sand creatures; to look down yawning 
precipices or over distant ^inny vales; 
to see the world spread out under cHie’s 
feet as a map; to bring the stars near; to 
view the smallest insects throi:^! a 
mkioscope; to read histcMry and 
the revolutions of en^rfre and the 
cessions of ^neratiom; to hear of the 
of of S3cm, of Babykm, arwi 
of and to say aH tt^se were bekro 
me and are now nerffaing; to s^ I exist 
in such a point of tiine, aud in such a 
point of space; to be a ^^ectatcr and a 


part of its ever-moving scene; to witness 
the change of season, of spring and 
autumn, of winter and summer; to feel 
hot and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty 
and deformity, right and wrong; to be 
sensible to the accidents of nature; to 
consider the mighty world of eye and ear; 
to listen to the stock-dove’s notes amid 
the forest deep; to journey over moor 
and mountain; to hear the mi dnight 
sainted choir; to visit lighted halls, or 
the cathedral’s gloom, or sit in crowded 
theaters and see life itself mocked; to 
study the works of art, and refine the 
sense of beauty to'agony ; to worship fame 
and to dream of immortality; to look 
upon the Vatican and to read Shake- 
speare; to gather up the wisdom of the 
ancients and to pry into the future; to 
listen to the trump of war, the shout of 
victory; to question history as to the 
movements of the human heart; to seek 
for truth; to plead the cause of humanity; 
tooverlookthe world as if time and nature 
poured their treasures at our feet — ^to 
be and to do all this, and then in a mo- 
ment to be nothing — ^to have it all 
snatched from us by a jug^er’s trick, or 
a phantasmagoria! There is sometifrng 
in this transition from all to nothing that 
shocks us and damps the enthusiasm of 
youthnew flushed withhope and pleasure, 
and we cast the comfortless thou^t as 
far from us as we can .... The world 
is a witch that puts us off with false 
shows and appearances. 

— William Hazlitt. 

VERY young man should have this 
sen timen t planted and nouri^ed in 
him, that he is to r^ard himself as one 
of Nature’s failures, but as also a proof 
of h^ great and wonderful intention; 

succeeded ill, he must say to him- 
s^, but I will honor her intention by 
serving towards hK* better future succe^ 
— Schopenhauer. 

Oar hope for eternal life in the hereafter 
<foes not ^uing from a longing for a 
^^iritual exigence, but grows out of 
fove for life upon this earth, which we 
have tried and ioani good. 

— ^Rcfoert J. Shc»es. 
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" ; ^AKE not anxious thought as 

p- - to the results of your work 
p ” v :^ \ 4 nor of our work. If you are 
plj. . eA “ doing all that you can, the 
, results, immediate or even- 

tual, are not your affair at all. Such seed 
of truth as we plant can but grow. If we 
do not see the fruits here, we know 
nevertheless that here or somewhere 
they do spring up. 

It would be great if we could succeed 
now; it will be greater if we patiently 
wait for success, even though we never 
see it ourselves. For it will come. Do not 
be fretted by abuse.Those who abuse you 
do not know what they are doing. We 
also were at one time deluded and cruel, 
therefore forgive. 

Do not be worried by bigotry. We can 
not help it, we are not responsible for it 
— ^we are responsible to ourselves and for 
ourselves and for no one else. Do not be 
angry at opposition either; no one can 
really oppose the order of Nature or the 
decrees of God, which are one and the 
same. Our plans may be upset — ^there 
are greater plans than ours. 

They may not be completed in the time 
we would wish, but our works and the 
work of those who follow us, they will be 
carried out. 

Do not grieve over your own troubles: 
you would not have them if you did not 
need them. Do not grieve over the 
troubles of others;^’ there are no 
others ^ 

Therefore let us keep God in our hearts 
and quiet in our minds, for though 
in the flesh we may never stand upon our 
edifice, we are building that which shall 
never be pulled down. — Bolton Hall. 

Don’t part with your illusions. When 
they are gone you may still exist, but 
you have ceased to live. — Mark Twain. 

LITTLE while ago, I stood by the 
grave of the old Napoleon — a 
magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, fit 
almost for a dead deity — and gazed trpon 
the sarcophagus of rare and nameless 
marble, where rest at last the a^ies of 
that rekiess man. I leaned over the tel- 
ustrade and thought about the career oi 


the greatest soldier of the modem world. 
€[ I saw him walking upon the banks of 
the Seine, contemplating suicide. I saw 
him at Toulon — 1 saw him putting down 
the mob in the streets of Paris — I saw 
him at the head of the army of Italy — 
saw him crossing the bridge of Lodi with 
the tricolor in his hand — I saw him in 
"Egypt in the shadows of the pyramids — 
I saw him conquer the Alps and mingle 
the eagles of France with the eagles of 
the crags. I saw him at Marengo — at 
Uhn and AusterHtz. I saw him in Russia, 
where the infantry of the snow and the 
cavalry of the wild blast scattered his 
legions like winter’s withered leaves. 
I saw him at Leipsic in defeat and dis- 
aster — driven by a million bayonets back 
upon Paris — clutched like a wild beast — 
banished to Elba. I saw him escape and 
retake an empire by the force of his 
genius. I saw him upon the frightful 
field of Waterloo, where Chance and 
Fate combined to wreck the fortunes of 
their former king. And I saw him at St. 
Helena, with his hands crossed behind 
him, gazing out upon the sad and solemn 
sea ^ ^ 

I thought of the orphans and widows he 
had made — of the tears that had been 
shed for his glory, and of the only wcanan 
who ever loved him, pushed from his 
heart by the cold h^d of ambition. 
And I said I would rather have been a 
French peasant and worn wooden shoes. 
I would rather have lived in a hut with 
a vine growing over the door, and the 
grapes growing purple in the kisses of the 
autumn sun. I would rather have been 
that poor peasant with my loving wife 
by my side, knitting as the day died out 
of the sky — with my children upcm 
knees and their anm about me — ^I m>uld 
rather have been that man and gone 
down to the tongudess silence ci the 
dreamless dust, th^ to have been that 
imperial impers<Hiatk>n of force and mur- 
der, known as Ns^leon the Great.’^ 
— ^Robert G. IngarsoH. 

No man is wc^th his sdt who is not 
ready at aE times to ri^ hk bcxfy, to 
his wdl-being, to risk his in a 
great cause. — Tteodore RoosevdL 
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pretty fable by which the 
Duchess of Orleans illus- 
trates the character of her 
son, the regent, might, 
with little change, be applied 
to Byron. All the fairies, save one, had 
been bidden to his cradle. All the gossips 
had been profuse of their gifts. One had 
bestowed nobility, another genius, a 
third beauty. The 
malignant elf who 
had been uninvited 
came last, and, rm- 
able to reverse 
what her sisters 
had done for their 
favorite, had mixed 
up a curse with 
every blessing. 

He was sprung of a 
house, ancient in- 
deed and noble, but 
degraded and im- 
poverished by a 
series of crimes 
and follies, which 
had attained a 
scandalous public- 
ity. The kinsman 
whom he succeeded 
had died poor, and, 
but for merciful 
judges, would have 
died upon the gal- 
lows The young 
peer had great in- 
tdlectual powers; 
yet there was an 
unscurd part in his 
mind. He had nat- 
urally a generous and tender heart; but 
Ms tejig)er was irritable and wayward. 


My new-cut ashlar takes the light 
Where crimson-blank the windows flare. 
By my own work before the nighty 
Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 

If there he good in that I toroughi. 

Thy Hand compelled it. Master, Thine — 
Where I have failed to meet Thy Thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame was mine. 

The depth and dream of my desire. 

The hitter paths wherein I stray — 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou Knowest Who hast made the Clay, 

Who, lest ail thought of Eden fade. 

Bring *st Eden to the crafisman's bredn — 
Godlike to muse o *er his own trade. 

And manlike stand with God again! 

One stone the more suaings into place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth. 

It is enough that, through Thy Grace, 
I saw naught common on Thy Earth, 

Take not that vision from my ken — 

Ok wkatsoe 'er may spoil or speed. 

Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help suck men as need! 

** A DedkatJon,'*' J^y Rudy^ard Kipimg 


cious still. She passed from paroxysms of 
rage to paroxysms of fondness. At one 
time she stified him with her caresses, at 
another time she instilted his deformity. 

He came into the world, and the world 
treated him as his mother treated 
him — sometimes with kindness, some- 
times with severity, never with justice. 
It indulged him without discrimination, 
and punished him 


without discrimi- 
nation. He was 
truly a spoilt child; 
not merely the 
spoilt child of his 
parents, but the 
spoilt dhild of na- 
ture, the spoilt 
child of fortune, 
the spoilt child of 
fame, the spoilt 
child of society. His 
first poems were 
received with a 
contempt which 
feeble as they were, 
they did not abso- 
lutely deserve. The 
poem which he 
published on his 
return from Ms 
travels was, on the 
other hand, extoll- 
ed far above its 
merits. At twenty- 
four he found him- 
self on the Mghest 
pinnacle of literary 
fame, with Scott, 
Wordsworth, 
Souths, and a crowd of other distin- 
goished writers, beneath his feet. There 


He had a head which statuaries loved to 
co|^, and a foot the defeemity of wMdi 
th^ beggars in street mimtefeed. 
I^fe^uMied at once by the strengrii 
and 1^ the weakness of Ms intellect, 
yet perverse, a poor lend, 
smA rn hsodsome cr%)|^ he required, if 
ever man reepired, the fenest and the 
mo^ jiK&cipfis trMni^ But, cap^^ 
as naiine Wd de£it w^hhn, rd^ive 
to whom die o^ice of Ms 

cl^racter waa optruailiiid 


is scaredy an instance in history of so 
sodden a rise to so dizzy an eminence. 

Everything that could stimulate, and 
everyth^ that ccRild gratify the strong- 
est pn^icnsities of our nature — the 
gaze of a hundred drawing-rooms, the 
acdaiT^tions the whole nation, tibe 
a|^feQ®e of s^laucted men, the lorc of 
the lovd^st wemesk — all thk wchM, and 
tM ^ory erf it, were at oace offered to a 
yomig, man, to whom nature had given 
vk^nt p^dons, and whcmi educatioii 
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had never taught to control them. He 
lived as many men live who have no 
similar excuses to plead for his faults. 
But his countrymen and his country- 
women would love him and admire him. 
They were resolved to see in his excesses 
only the flash and outbreak of the same 
fiery mind which glowed in his poetry. 
He attacked religion; yet in religious 
circles his name 
was mentioned with 
fondness, and in 
many religious 
publications his 
works were cen- 
sured with singular 
tenderness. He 
lampooned the 
Prince Regent; yet 
he could not alien- 
ate the Tories. 

Everything, it 
seems, was to be 
forgiven to youth, 
rank and genius ^ 

Then came the re- 
action. Society, ca- 
pricious in its in- 
dignation as it had 
been capricious in 
its fondness, flew 
into a rage with its 
froward and petted 
darling. He had 
been worshiped 
with an irrational 
idolatry He was 
persecuted with an 
irrational fury. 

Much has been 
written about those 
unhappy domestic occurrences, which 
decided the fate of his life. Yet nothing 
ever was positively known to the public 
but this — ^that he quarried with his 
lady, and that she refused to live widi 
him. Ihkere have been hints in sdmndance 
and shrugs and shakings of the bead, 
and " Well, wdl, we kiiow,^* and “ Wc 
could if we would,^^ and If we list to 
speak,’" and Th^ be that mi^t an 
they list.” But we a^e not aw^re that 
there is the wotM, su2>s^mtia|eci 

by <a"ediMe, ot even 


a single fact indicating that Lord Byron 
was more to blame than any other man 
who is on bad terms with 1^ wife. The 
professional men whom Lady Byron con- 
sulted were undoubtedly of the opinion 
that she ou^t not to live with her hus- 
band. But it is to be remembered that 
they formed that opinion without hear- 
ing both sides. We do not say, we do iH>t 
mean to insinuate, 
that Lady Byron 
was in any respect 
to blame. We think 
that those who con- 
demn her on the 
evidence which is 
now before the 
public are as rash 
as those who con- 
demn her husband. 

We will not pro- 
nounce any judg- 
ment; we can not, 
even in our own 
minds, form any 
judgment on a 
transaction which 
is so imperfectly 
known to us ^ It 
would have been 
well if, at the time 
of the separation, 
all those who knew 
as little about the 
matter then as we 
know about it ikjw, 
had shown that for- 
bearance, which, 
under such circum- 
stances, is but com- 
mon justice. 

We know no spectacle so ridicuknis as 
the British public in one of its periodical 
lifts of morality. In general, elopements, 
divorces, and family qii^rr^ with 

little notice We r^d Ihe scandal, talk 
ahcHit ^ aiKi forget it. But 

once in ^ or seven years, emt virtue 
becomes <mkra&eom* We can nc^ suffer 
the laws of and ^oency to be 

vk>la!l^ We mmt make a staxKl agak^ 
vice. We teach libertk^ that the 
Elfish pcc^aie sfjpcedafe the 

domestic tks. sosne 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fires of thine eyes? 

On what vnngs dare he aspire? 

What ihe hand dare seize ihe fire? 

And what shoulder, and what art. 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 

What the hammer? what ihe chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What ihe anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water* d heaven with their tears. 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In ihe forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

The Tiger,^' Wmiam make 
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iinfortunate man, in no respect more 
depraved than hundreds whose offenses 
have been treated with lenity, is singled 
out as an expiatory sacrifice. If he has 
children, they are to be taken from him. 
If he has a profession, he is to be driven 
from it. He is cut by the higher orders, 
and hissed by the lower. He is, in truth, 
a sort of whipping-boy, by whose vicar- 
ious agonies all the 
other transgressors 
of the same class 
are, it is supxK)sed, 
sufficiently c h a s - 
tised ^ We reflect 
very complacently 
on our own sever- 
ity, and compare 
with great pride 
the high standard 
of morals ^ab- 
lished in England, 
wdth the Parisian 
laxity. At length 
our anger is sati- 
ated. Our victim 
is ruined and heart- 
broken. And our 
virtue goes quietly 
to sleep for seven years more. <[ It is 
dear that those vices which destroy 
domestic happiness ought to be as much 
as ix>ssible repressed. It is equally clear 
that they can not be repressed by penal 
legislation ^ It is therefore ri^t and 
desirable that public opinion should be 
directed against them. But it should be 
directed against them uniformly, stead- 
ily, and temperately, not by sudden fits 
and starts. There should be one wei^t 
and one measure. Declamation is always 
an objectionable mode of punishment. 
It is the resource of judges too indolent 
and hasty to investigate facts, and to 
d^criminate nicely between shades of 
gufft. It k an irrational practice, even 
when adopted hy military tribunals. 
Wbrn adopted by the tribunal of puMk 
opinicm. It k infinitdy mcne irrational. 
It k good that a certain portkn of dk- 
grace ^houM coi^tantly attend on cer- 
tain bad But it k good timt 

tte oflfeiMiers Hffirdy I^ve to stamd the 
r^s of a m&my tiiat mne^- 


nine out of every hundred should escax)e; 
and that the hundredth, perhaps the 
most innocent of the hundred, should 
pay for all. . . . 

We can not even now retrace those 
events without feeling something of what 
was felt by the nation when it was first 
known that the grave had closed over so 
much sorrow and so much glory — some- 
thing of what was 
felt by those who 
saw the hearse, with 
its long train of 
coaches turn slowly 
northward, leaving 
behind it that ceme- 
tery ,whichhadbeen 
consecrated by the 
dust of so many 
great poets, but of 
which the doors 
were closed against 
all that remained 
of Bjrron. We well 
remember that, on 
that day, rigid mor- 
alists could not re- 
frain from weeping 
for one so young, so 
illustrious, so unhappy, gifted with such 
rare gifts and tried by such strong temp- 
tations, It is unnecessary to make any re- 
flections.The history carries its moral with 
it. Ouragehas indeed beenfriiitfulof warn- 
ings to the eminent and of consolation 
to the obscure ^ Two men have died 
within our recollection, who at a time of 
life at which few people have completed 
their education, ^d raised themselves, 
each in hk own department, to the 
hei^t of glory. One of them died at the 
hei^t of ^ory. One of than (Napoleon) 
died at Longwood, the other (^yron) at 
Missolonghi. — ^Lord Macaulay. 

If those who are the enemies of inno- 
cent ammements had the direction of 
the world, would take away the 
spring, and youth; the former from the 
year, the latter ftcm human life. 

— Balzac. 

To bdieve with certainty we must be^n 
doubtmg. — &nnklai^. 


So, we ’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night. 

Though the heart be still as loving 
And the moon be still as bright 

For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast. 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest 

Though the night was made for loving 
And the day returns too soon. 

Yet we ’ll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon, 

‘‘We’ll Go No More A-Roving,” by Lord Byron 
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^\j: Turner’s correspondence 

4 .^ ^ very little is in existence, 

, ;;; and little can have been 
/ i worth preserving. He could 
5 ^ write a simple note, especially 

to an intimate friend; and tiiough his 
spelling was always uncertain, he some- 
times, by happy accident, could get 
through a few sentences witlaout a blun- 
der ^ Like most 
imeducated men, 
he disliked letter 
writing, and he car- 
ried this dislike to 
a degree involving 
positive discour- 
tesy to others. 

He received a good 
many dinner invi- 
tations and though 
not what was 
called a diner-out, 
was on the other 
hand frequently 
disposed to profit 
by that rule of 
society which al- 
lows a bachelor to 
receive hospitality 
without returning 
it; so that although 
nobody coxild be 
sure he would ac- 
cept an invitation, 
nobody, on the 
other hand, could be certain that he 
would invariably prefer his bachelor’s 
fireside ^ 

His dislike to the trouble of letter writing 
made him treat invitations in a very 
peculiar manner, and in a naanner which 
only very kind and indulgent friends 
would have put up with. Sometimes he 
answered them, but he did n’t by any 
means consider it an obligation to do so; 
and he would go to dine, and determine at 
the last minute not to go, just as we go 
to the theater, without writing anything 
to the provider of the entertainment. 
Whenever he went beyond a simple note 
his letters were ill-q>dled and ungram- 
matical ^ ^ 

The read^ may find it a rrfirf to see 
a specimen of Turner’s i^ose — a philo- 


sophical piece about morality and art. Let 
him study it as long as he thinks it worth 
his attention and he will find it utterly 
impossible to understand one single sen- 
tence in the paragraph: They wrong 
virtue, enduring difficulties or worth in 
the bare imitation of nature, all the force 
received in some brain; but where these 
demands arise above mediocrity it as- 
suredly would not 
be a little sacrifice 
to those who per- 
ceive the value of 
the success to 
foster it by terms 
as cordial that can 
not look so easy 
away as those spo- 
ken of convey 
doubts to the ac- 
cepting individual. 
If as the line that 
unites the above to 
grace, and those 
forces forming a 
new style, not that 
soul can guess as 
ethics. Teach them 
both, but many 
serve as the body 
and soul, and but 
presume more as 
the beacon head- 
land which would 
be a warning to the 
danger of mannerism aiKi disgustfuL” 
C This criticism of Turner as a writer 
may here come to an end. Enough has 
been said to prove the truth of the asser- 
tion made at the beginning of this biog- 
raphy, to the effect that he did not 
know the English language. His unsuc- 
cessful attempt to learn Latm with 
Mr. Trimn^ is a jMOof that he did not 
know Latin. Ks outrageous speHing of 
French names is equally good evidence 
that he never mastered French, and tl^re 
is mt a trace of proof that he ever knew 
any other tongue. The plain truth H 
th^ he never possessed any language 
whatev^. Hundhecfe of fcMr^gners can 
write better En^ish than he couM. There 
are letters cm my table from 

J>mtd[Mmerk at Amsterdam, at the Hagi^ 


Hark you such sound as quivers? Kings 
will hear. 

As kings have heard, and tremble on 
their thrones; 

The old will feel the weight of mossy 
stones; 

The young alone will laugh and scoff 
at fear. 

It is the tread of armies marching near. 

From scarlet lands to lands forever 
pale; 

It is a bugle dying down the gale; 

Is the sudden gushing of a tear. 

And it is hands that grope at ghostly 
doors; 

And romp of spirit-children on the 
pave; 

It is the tender sighing of the brave 

Who fell, ah! long ago, in futile wars; 

It is such sound as death; and, after all, 

^Tis but the forest letting dead leaves 
fall. 

** November,” by MaMon Leonard Fisher 
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at Leyden, which are far superior in 
grammar, spelling and construction to 
ansrthing that Turner could compose 
after living in London for fifty years, 
with access to the best society in Eng- 
land ^ ^ 

Is there any use, it may be asked, in 
dwelling upon these weak points of a 
great geniiis. Woxzld it not be at once more 
agreeable and more becoming to veil 
them gently in forgetfulness? Perhaps it 
might, but assuredly the agreeable and 
the becoming are not the only purposes 
of this biography. When we study the 
life of a man who is famous for what he 
has done, it is good for us to have no 
illusions about the range of his powers, 
and the degree of his cultivation. The 
quotations which have been made will 
quite certainly prevent any reader from 
forming in his own mind the image of an 
ideal Turner and worshiping it. Beyond 
this benefit, which is not to be despised, 
we have the other advantage of noting 
how completely, in Turner, the man was 
sacrificed to the artist, as gardeners 
sacrifice certain fruit trees to their fruit. 
The pruning was not done intentionally 
in his case ^ One dominant faculty 
absorbed all the sap of his intdligence, 
and left him as inferior to the mass of 
educated men in common things as he 
was superior to them in the perception 
of natural beauty. It may be a con- 
solation to mediocrities, to refiect that if 
they can not i)aint, they would infinitely 
outshine Tximer at a grammar schod. 
examination; but without desiring tx> 
sootte the jealousies of art ists who 
^>di better than th^ pamt, we may 
^^uredly afSrm that it remains,and must 
evK* remain, an qpen questkm, whether 
when 3 rau cempare Turner with wbat 
wo call an educated gentleman, the 
of Miperkrities will nd: be cm the side of 
the ^ntlen^n. 

The case c^ Turner m Just erne c^ those 
cases Tsshkh conform to the prejudke 
m CTsitmxMoa who have 
dtevdopod a ^>ec^ skill at the cost ci 
more msoessss^ knowledge and accom- 
piirfmeiits. It liirows, too, a very 
l%jht dse whedier arti^ 

tk ge^us h a or m 


exceptionally high condition of all the 
faculties, I &ink that the case of Turner 
proves artistic genius to be a special 
faculty only. If all his mental powers had 
been of a high order he would have 
written his native language easily and 
correctly as a matter of course, and even 
composed goed poetry, since he had 
feeling and imagination. On the other 
hand, his career proves conclusively that 
literary talent and the sort of education 
which fosters it, are now, as so many be- 
lieve, absolutely essential to the at- 
tainment of distinction and success in 
life. The lesson which such men leave to 
us, when we understand both their excel- 
lence and their deficiency, is not to 
humiliate ourselves, not to lose our self- 
respect in their presence, and on the 
other hand not to attach too much im- 
portance to our own superiorities over 
them, since they have done so easily 
without our accomplishments ^ It is 
probable that every reader of these 
pages is greatly superior to Turner in 
what is held to be an education of the 
general order. At the same time, it is 
impossible to forget that this unpolished 
and illiterate being had the rarest gifts of 
nature of a special kind, all of which 
is dear proof that the knowledge of 
language is not necessary to the exer- 
cise of high faculties. — Philip G, Hamer- 
ton. (Life of J. M. W, Turner.) 

War does not of choice destroy bad men, 
but good ever. — Sophodes. 

There is only one way to get ready for 
immortality, and that is to love this life 
and live it as bravdy and faithfully, 
and cheerfully as we can. 

— Henry van Dyke. 

The darken hour in any man’s life is 
i^ien Ik sits down to j^an how to 
money without earning iL 

— Horace Greefcy. 

A handful of piro-s^d will cover moun- 
tains with the grem majesty of freest. 
I too w31 set my fsboe to the wind and 
throw my handful of seed <m 

— I^cma Ifocteod* 
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EAR SIR: — have read your 
manuscript with some at- 
^ \ j tention. By the argument it 
" » / contains against a particu- 

. lar Providence, though you 
allow a general Providence, you strike at 
the foimdations of all religion. For, with- 
out the belief of a Providence that takes 
cognizance of, guards, and guides, and 
may favor partic- 
ular persons, there 
is no motive to 
worship a Deity, to 
fear his displeasure 
or to pray for his 
protection. I will 
not enter into any 
discussion of your 
principles, though 
you seem to desire 
it ^ At present I 
shall only give you 
my opinion that, 
though your rea- 
sons are subtile, 
and may prevail 
with some readers, 
you will not suc- 
ceed so as todiange 
the general senti- 
ments of mankind 
on that subject, 
and the conse- 
quence of printing tWs piece will be, a 
great deal of odium drawn upon your- 
self, mischief to you, and no benefit to 
others. He that spits against the wind 
spits in his own face. 

^t were you to suceed, do you ima^e 
any good would be done by it? You your- 
sdf may find it easy to live a virtuous 
life, witihout the assistance afforded by 
rdi^on; you having a dear j>erception of 
the advantages of virtue, and the dis- 
advantage of vice, and possessing a 
length of resolution sufficient to enable 
to resist common temptatkms. But 
think how great a ix>rtion of mankind 
ccmsa^ of weak and ignorant men and 
women, and ir^sp^teiced, inamsid- 
erate 3 ?outh oi both sese^ who have 
need of the motive rdig^^ to restam 

them ir&m vice, to support virti:^ 
and rdam thrai m pracf^ of it tM 


it becomes habitual, which is the great 
point for its security. And perhaxjs you 
are indebted to her originally, that is, 
to your religious education, for the habits 
of virtue upon which you now justly 
value yourself. You might easily display 
your excellent talents of reasoning upon 
a less hazardous subject, and thereby 
obtain a rank with our most distin- 
guished authors ^ 
For among us it is 
not necessary, as 
among the Hotten- 
tots, diat a youth, 
to be raised into 
the company of 
men, should prove 
his manhood by 
beating his mother. 
C[ I would advise 
you, therefore, not 
to attempt un- 
chaining the tiger, 
but to bum this 
piece before it is 
seen by any other 
person; whereby 
you will save 3 ra 2 r- 
self a great deal of 
mortification by 
the enemies it may 
laise against ytm, 
and perhaps a good 
deal of regret and repentance. If men are 
so wicked with religion, what would th^ 
be if without it. I intend this letter 
itself as a proof of my friendship, and 
therefore add no professkms to it; but 
subscribe simply yours, B. Franldin. 
— Alleged letter to Thomas Paine. 

Q > man will ever be a executive 
who fedb that he either <^>ehly 

or under cover, follow up cvesy order he 
gives and see that it is dcme — nor will 
he ever develop a cap£4>fe assistant. 

— John Lee M^hm, 

BdiavkM* is fiie theory ci manuers 
I^ctkally a^ffied. — Mn^ Nedmr. 

Wtefeever strei^Ethem and purl&s 
aHectk^i^ ei^arges ti^ imagination, and 
to senses is 


When I consider Life and Us few gears — 

A wisp of fog betmxt us and the sun; 

A call to baiile, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies ivithin our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of 
fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do 
beat; 

The burst of music down an unlistening 
street — 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight. 

Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the 
sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had. 

Loose me from tears, and make me see 
aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed 
to weep; 

Homer his sight, David his little lad! 

^Tears,'* by lAzette Woodworth Reese 
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HERE are few things of 
noore common occurrence 
than shaking hands; and 
y^t I do not recollect that 
'Cl & much has been speculated 
upon the subject. I confess, when I con- 
sider to what unimportant and futile 
concerns the attention of writers and 
readers has been directed, I am sur- 
prised that no one has b^n found to 
handle so important a matter as this, 
and attempt to give the public a rational 
view of the doctrine and discipline of 
shaking hands. 

I have been unable to find in the ancient 
writers any distinct mention of shaking 
hands. They followed the heartier prac- 
tice of hinging or embracing, which has 
not wholly disappeared among grown 
persons in Europe, and children in our 
own country, and has unquestionably 
the advantage on the score of cordiality. 
When the ancients trusted the business 
of salutation to the hands alone, they 
joined but did not shake them; and al- 
though I find frequently such phrases as 
jungere dextras hospifio, I do not re- 
collect to have met with that of agitare 
dextras. I am inclined to think that the 
practice grew up in the ages of chivalry, 
wh«i the cumbrous iron mail, in which 
the knights were cased, prevented their 
embracing;and when, with fingers clothed 
in steel, the simple touch or joining of 
the hands would have been but cold wd- 
come; so that a prolonged junction was 
a natural resort, to express cordiality; 
and as it would have been awkward to 
keep the hands unemployed in this posi- 
tion, a gentle agitation or shaking might 
have been naturally introduced. How 
long the practice may have remain^ in 
this incipient stage it is impc»tible, in the 
dlence of history, to say; nor is there 
anything in the dtronicles, in Philip de 
Cmnines or the ByzantiM historians, 
enables us to trace the i^rogress of 
the art into the forms in whidb it now 
exMs among us, — Edward Everett. 

There are two worlds; tiie world that we 
can measure with Ime and rule, and tte 
wmid that we fed with our hearts and 


HEN Turner became an Acade- 
mician, he took his old father away 
from his business of barber, and gave 
biiT> a home in his own house. It is said 
that he was kind and respectful to the 
old man, invariably; which we may 
easily believe, though there have been 
stories to the contrary, originating in the 
simple habits of both father and son. 
It seemed to both of them perfectly 
natural that the elder man, having now 
so much time on'his hands, shotild occupy 
himself in little tasks which would save 
a shilling here and there; but that the 
painter readily consented to this, was it 
not the most delicate conduct ix>ssible 
under the circumstances? Old William 
Turner had been industrious and eco- 
nomical all his life, and like all old men 
who have been accustomed to work for 
a living, he fdt the need of useful 
occupation ^ 

It is said that he acted as porter at his 
son’s gallery, would stretch canvases for 
him, and do other little things, in all of 
which there is certainly no humilia- 
tion, but simply the gratification of an 
old man’s wish to be useful. The relation 
between father and son is indeed quite 
the prettiest part of the life-story we 
have to tell. The artist was never 'hin- 
dered by his father, but aided by him in 
all possible ways with tender parental 
care and sagacious foresight. The son, 
on his i>art, was dutiful and filial to the 
last, taking the old man to his home and 
drawing closer the bonds of affection as 
the social distance between them be- 
came wider. Thus it is precisely when the 
I>ainter wins the foil honors of the 
Ac^emy, honors which got the recog- 
nized and envied position in London 
society, that he takes his father home. 
A meai^ nature would have tried to 
keep the old man, at a safe distance. 
— ^Philip G. Hamerton. (Life of J. M. W. 
Turner). 

Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can 
testify; tet nine times out of ten the 
best thing that can haj^jcn to a young 
man is to be tossed overboard and ccmi- 
pcHed to ^nk ot swim for hiir^df. 

— James A. Gar^d. 
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. , : ^ now t±ie whole effort of 

i|,: our country is bent toward 
1?'^ ; ’p-” ; securing an adequate food- 
, supply ^ If our dietitians 

could only learn the truth, 
how easy it wotild be to get a supply of 
this kind! We eat brands when we ought 
to be eating bran. Our wheat has all its 
vitality taken out of it to make white 
flour. We care more for the dairy cow 
than we do for the American citizen ^ 
She gets the real cream of wheat and we 
get what she is supposed to have — ^the 
husks ^ ^ 

Simple, wholesome wheat-bread and 
porridge, an abundance of fruits in sea- 
son, succulent vegetables, particularly 
the potato, spinach and asparagus, with 
a generous supply of pure, fresh, clean, 
tuberculin-tested milk, will give the 
citizen a diet wholesome, nutritious and 
full of vitamins. To this may be added a 
moderate supply of good meat and eggs. 
C III so far as food is concerned, the 
common idea that beer, whisky and 
wine have food value is largely an illu- 
sion. It is true that a moderate amount of 
alcohol is burned in the tissues of the 
body, furnishing heat and energy. The 
effort of the body to get rid of the in- 
gested poison, however, takes out all ot 
this heat and energy, so that little or 
none of it is available for the other 
business of life. 

Let me prescribe the diet of the country: 
I do not care who makes its laws. 

— ^Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 

Originality is simply a pair of fresh eyes. 

— ^T. W. Higginson. 

BERNARD SHAW will never bea 
character universally loved. I think 
if Bernard Shaw felt himself universally 
loved he would be the most chagrined 
individual that Nature has ever pro- 
duced. George Bernard Shaw loves noth- 
ing so much m being hated, if the 
hatred is sincere; he loves iK)thing so 
much BB being criticized^ if the criticism 
is honest; he loves nothing so much ^ 
bemg intdlectufi^ knochcd down, 
the mdividu£^ thet atten^pta & the 
capachy to the c&ct. Ge<^ge 


Bernard Shaw is a fighter throng and 
through, an intellectuai warrior, a man 
who I might say is pre-eminently one of 
us; he belongs to this age. 

Every one of his intellectual efforts is but 
a reflection and reproduction of the in- 
tellectualism of this present age. Shaw is 
made by the age, is part of the age, is the 
articulation of the age, and is pre-emi- 
nently so because he articulates no <me 
phase of it: he reflects no one facet 
of the universal cr 3 rstal; he exhibits no 
one characteristic that marks the pecu- 
liarities of our time; but in a sort of cos- 
mopolitan universalism Bernard Shaw 
seems to reflect the refined potentialities 
of the age in which we live. 

— ^Dr. Henry Frank. 

Manhood, not scholarship, is the first 
aim of education. 

— ^Ernest Thompson Seton. 

HE leader for the time being, who- 
ever he may be, is but an instru- 
ment, to be used until broken and then to 
be cast aside; and if he is worth his salt 
he will care no more when he is broken 
than a soldier cares when he is sent vriiere 
his life is forfeit in order that the victory 
may be won. In the long fight for ri^t- 
eousness the watchword for all of us, k 
spend and be spent. It is a little matter 
whether any one man fails or succeeds; 
but the cause shall not fail, for it h the 
cause of mankind. We, here in America, 
hold in our hands the hope of the vrarld, 
the fate of the coming years; and ^lame 
and disgrace will be ours if in our ^es the 
li^t of hi^ resolve is dimmed, if we 
trail in the du^ the goMen hopes of men. 
If on this new cantinent n^rely build 

another country ci gr^ but unju^y 
divided materM laoqperity, we shall 
have dome nothing; ai^ we shall do as 
little if we merely set the greed of envy 
agak^ the greed arrogance, and there- 
by destroy the well-being of al 

of IB. — Thcodc^ Roosevelt. 

I envy the be^ts two thingsr— then 
igEfeoratjce €i evl to ceme, tbor 
igndcance ci what is said about them. 
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S JiHERE was Lamb himself, 
I the most delightful, the most 
> provoking, the most witty 
^ and sensible of men. He 
always made the best pun, 
and the best remark in the course of the 
evening ^ ^ 

His serious conversation, like his serious 
writing, is his best. No one ever stam- 
mered out such fine, 


piquant, deep, elo- If ike red slayer i 
quent things in a Or if the slain a 
half a dozen half- They know not w 
sentences as he I keep, and pas 
does ^ His jests 

scald like tears; Far or forgot to n 
and he probes a Shadow and su 
question with a The vanished god 
play upon words. And one to me 
What a keen, 

laughing, hare- They reckon ill w 
brained vein of When me they 
home-felt truth i I am the doubter 
What choice ven- And I the hymt 
om! How often 

did we cut into the The strong gods p 
haimch of letters, And pine in vai: 
while we discuss- But thou, meek Ic 
ed the haimch of Find me, and tx 
mutton on the Brahma,** 6^ i 

t abl e 1 How we 

skimmed the cream of criticism! How we 
got into the heart of controversy! How 
we picked out the marrow of authors! 
“ And, in our flowing cups, many a good 
name and true was freshly remembered/’ 
H Recollect (most sage and critical 
reader) that in all this I was but a guest! 
C Ne^ I go over the names? They were 
but the old everlasting set — ^Milton and 
Shakesp^re, Poi^ and Dryden, Steele 
aiKi Addison, Swift and Gay, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth’s 
prints, Claude’s landscapes, the Croons 
at Hampton Court, and all those tbfng|g 
that, having once been, must ever be. 
The Sa^ch Novels had not then been 
heard of: so we said nothing about them. 
In general, we were hard igxm the 


If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon HI who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


was a fault ^ I remember the greatest 
triumph I ever had was in persuading 
him, after some years’ difficulty, that 
Fielding was better than Smollett. 

On one occasion, he was for making out 
a list of persons famous in history that 
one would wish to see again — at the 
head of which were Pontius Pilate, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Dr. Faustus — ^but 
we blackballed 


most of his list! 

But with what a 
gusto would he de- 
scribe his favorite 
authors, Donne, or 
Sir Philip Sidney, 
and find their most 
crabbed passages 
delicious! He tried 
them on his palate 
as epicures taste 
olives, and his 
observations had 
a smack in them. 


like a roughness. 
The strong gods pine for my abode. on the tongue. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven; With what dis- 

Butihou, meek lover of the good! crimination he 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven, hinted a defect in 
Bra hma, ** 6^ Ralph Waldo Emerson what he admired 

most — as in say- 

criticism! How we ing that the display of the sumptuous 

controversy! How banquet in Paradise Regained was not 

arrow of authors! in true keeping, as the simplest fare 

rups, many a good was all that was necessary to tempt the 

hly remember^.” extremity of hunger — ^and stating that 

age and critical Adam and Eve in Paradise Xosf were too 

I was but a guest! much like married people, 

lames? Th^ were — Charles Lamb,” by W. Hazlitt. 

I set — ^Milton and ^ 

^ Dryden, Steele truth is, progress and reaction 

id Gay, Fielding, are but words to mystify the millions, 

ardson, Hogarth’s Th^ mean nothing, they are nothing, 

ipes, the Cartoons they are pha^ and not facts. In the 

d an those things structure, the decay, and the develox>- 

n, must ever be. n^nt of the various families of marij the 

id not then been vicissitudes of history find their rn^jn 

thing about tl^m. solution: — all is race. — ^DisraelL 


modems. The author of the Rambier 
was oofy tolcratied in Boswdl’s Idfe 
of him; emi it was as mudi as any one 
cpuM ^ to in a word ior Junius. 

Lamb couM not bear QS Mas. This 


We must not blame God for the fly, 
for man made him. He is the resur- 
rection, the reincamation of our own 
dirt smdi carelessness. 

— Woods Hutdunson, M. D. 
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HE supreme consolation ^ 
which I find is in the view 
that life is a grand tragedy, 
t There are islands of joy, 

, . . havens of pure bliss; there 

is the laughter of children, the effulgence 
of love in young, hyacinthian days, and 
there is the steady glow of love in after 
years. I take account of all this; yet I say 
that around this 
glow and bright- 
ness, enveloping it, 
tragedy is alwaj^ 
present or immi- 
nent — ^if no other 
tragedy, then the 
tragedy of death, 
which all must face. 

But the tragic view 
is not a funereal, 
gloomy and melan- 
choly view. The ef- 
fect of a great 
tragedy is elevat- 
ing, not depressing. 

After witnessing a 
tragedy on the 
stage, when the 
curtain is rung 
down on the fifth 
act, the spectator 
finds himself in an uplifted mood, despite 
all the strain that has been put upon his 
feelings. He is not prostrated to the 
ground, he is uplifted. Great music rolls 
through his soul. He seems to float as in 
some high ether, and far beneath him lie 
the gulfs of pity and of terror through 
which he has passed ^ The effect of 
tragedy— the tragedy on the stage, which 
is a mirror of life — ^is blended of defeat and 
victory. Both enter in. Ruin there but 
glory shines above the ruin. The effect 
of tragedy on the stage is produced by 
great qualities in the hero, whidi we 
admire, but whidi are prevented from 
successful manifestatkm by some flaw 
in his nature. Or the hero strives after 
^me hi^ ideal, carries in his breast 
some noble purpose. The fault is not in 
h im , but in his surroundings. The time is 
not ripe for him, the people wititi whom he 
must de^ are b^w his standard; smd he 
flails, f>iit in he sets forth in 


relief the grandeur to which he has 
aspired, the greatness at which he aimed, 
d Transfer the idea of tragedy from the 
stage to life itself. There are high powers 
at work, a great and noble strain is tr 3 ring 
to express itself in things and in men ; but 
conditions are not fit or adequate, and 
the greatness is constantly breaking 
down, the nobility fading, not because 
it ou^t to fail, but 
because conditions 
are insufficient, 
because the finite 
can not embody 
the infinite ^ Yet 
the failures only 
serve to set off the 
infiniteness in the 
tendency ^ 

Work helps; S 3 mi- 
pathy helps; in all 
the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life, 
not to be sorry for 
one’s self but to be 
sorry for others is 
the best help. But 
the thought that 
life is a grand tra- 
gedy, that over the 
ruins a glory shines, 
is to me the supreme help. — ^Felix Adler. 

^<HIS London City, with all its houses, 
palaces, steam-engines, cathedrals, 
and huge immeasurable traffic and tu- 
mult, what is it but a Thou^t, but 
millions of Thoughts made into One — 
a huge immeasurable Spirit of a Thcm^t, 
embodied in brick, in iron, smoke, dust. 
Palaces, Parlian^ts, Hackney Co^dies, 
Katherine Docks, end the rest of it! 
Not a bride was made but some man had 
to think of the making of that brick. 

— Carl3de. 

The consdousness of bei n g loved softens 
the keen^ pang, even at die moment of 
parting; yea, even t!^ eternal farewdl is 
robbed of half its bitterness when uttered 
in accents that breathe k>ve to the l&st 
— Addison. 

Godgivesafl things to mdiMry—Friaillfe 


Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O, well for the fisherman* s boy. 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

O, well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on, 

To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

“ Break, Break, Break,”Z^ Alfred, Lord Termyson 
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day is done. Soft dark- 
ness fills all space ^ The 
has ceased. The 
clatter of hoofs and the 
of motors have died 


away. One late straggler shuffles past. 
All is quiet. The shadows hide from the 
white-faced moon. 


I am tired of the toil of the day — ^weary 
of this fretful little earth, so full of things. 
My feet are hot with tramping the stolid 
street. My throat is choked with the dust 
of trivial trafflc. The things of my labor 
have become irksome to me — mere 


tcys that I have played with all day. I 
will lay them aside. What matter if I can 
not find them again? Vcdedico, peevish 
little earth, I am going out into the 
Universe to stroll on the Milky Way and 
bathe in the Ocean of Night. 

O, great, good, beautiful Night, you are 
so calm, so pure. I gaze through the 
ripples of the night-wind down into your 
dark depths where the stars lie strewn 
about ^ Are they the jewel-offerings 
some ill-fated lover cast in ruthless de- 


spair upon your bosom? Or are they the 
I>ebbles that sparkle in 3 ^ur depths? I 
wander down the Milky Way. I gather 
the Pleiades and make a necklace for my 
Love. I string them on a golden strand 
fixan the tresses of Andromeda. What 


matter if the sea-nymphs do rage? Per- 
seus is near and he has slain the Draco. 


I scatter the star-gems before nry” feet 
on the path. Waitl Triumphant Orion is 
l>asstng and his gaudy ^rdle flashes a 
diallenge at mad Taurus. 

Here are some of the flowers of Noko- 
mk. I win ^ther a few and weave them 
into the necklace. What is that I hear? 
Why — it *s the cduines of Saint Prands 
striking the twelfth hour. Have I been 
dreaming? I can retire, now, acwi rest <m 
HQTI^kjw- Ah, there are tile things, too-— 
the toys. Perhapjs I shall pl^ with 
^ain tcmpfrow. — Pdbert Qrr. 


I^JJ^NCHANTEID child, bom a 
world undbilfflike; ^x)iled d ari trj g 0 I 
nature, i^^naaate of her demental daii^- 
ters; pmd-Iike ^nrit, he^xtilul and 


swift,^^ laired amidst fwr mtr^ few- 
nesses oi his own fevid mind; bold 


along the verges of precipitous dream, 
light leaper from crag to crag of inac- 
cessible fancies; towering Genius, whose 
soul, roselike aladderbetweenheaven and 
earth with the angels of song ascending 
and descending it — ^he is shrunken into 
the little vessel of death, and sealed with 
the unshatterable seal of doom, and cast 
down deep below the rolling tides of Time. 
Mighty meat for little guests, when the 
heart of Shelley was laid in the cemetery 
of Caius Cestius! Beauty, music, sweet- 
ness, tears, the mouth of the worm has 
fed of them all. Into that sacred bridal- 
gloom of death where he holds his nup- 
tials with eternity let not our rash 
speculations follow him; let us hope, 
rather, that as, amidst material nature, 
where our dull eyes see only ruin, the 
finer art of science has discovered life in 
putridity and vigor in decay, seeing 
dissolution even and disintegration, 
which in the mouth of man symbolize dis- 
order, to be in the works of God unde- 
viating order, and the manner of our 
corruption to be no less wonderful than 
the manner of our health — so amidst the 
supernatural universe some tender un- 
dreamed surprise of life in doom awaited 
that wild nature, which, worn by war- 
fare with itself, its Maker, and all the 
world, now 

Sleeps, and never i)a3ates more the dug. 

The b^gar^s niarse and Caesar’s. 

— The Death of Shelley,^^ by Francis 
Thompson ^ 

is related by a peasant that he had 
JL |>ers u a de d himself that beyond bis 
fidds there were no others, and when he 
happened to lose a cow and was com- 
to go in search of her, he was 
astonished at the great number of fields 
beyond his own few acres. This must also 
be the case of mary theorists who have 
persuaded themsdves that b^rond thifs 
or little of earth there lie no 
other worlds — shnidy because he 1^ 
seen them. — ^^noza. 

Let tl^ fermer ferevermore be hwKMed 
in his calling; fer they who labor in the 
earth are <ho%aptol^ crf QocL 

— Jeil^scsQ* 
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; . NE raw morning in Spring — 

a it will be eighty years the 
nineteenth day of this month 
— ^Hancock and Adams, the 
Moses and Aaron of that 
Great Deliverance, were both at Lex- 
ington; they also had obstructed an 
officer ” with brave words. British sol- 
diers, a thousand strong, came to seize 
them and carry them over sea for trial, 
and so nip the bud of Freedom auspi- 
ciously opening in that early Spring. Ihe 
town militia came together before day- 
light, for training.’’ A great, tall man, 
with a large head and a high, wide brow, 
their captain — one who had seen 
service” — ^marshaled them into line, 
numbering but seventy, and bade “ every 
man load his piece with pMDwder and 
ball. I will order the first man shot that 
runs away,” said he, when some fal- 
tered. E>on’t fire unless fired upon, but 
if they want to have a war, let it l^in 
here.” ^ 

Gentlemen, you know what followed; 
those farmers and mechanics “ fired the 
shot heard aroimd the world.” A little 
montunent covers the bones of such as 
before had pledged their fortune and 
their sacred honor to the Freedom ot 
America, and that day gave it also 
their lives. I was bom in that little town, 
and bred up amid the memories of that 
day. When a boy I read the first monu- 
mental line I ever saw — Sacred to 
Liberty and the Rights of Mankind.” 
Since then I have studied the memorial 
marbles of Greece and Rome, in many 
an ancient town; nay, on Eg^tian obe- 
lisks have read what was written before 
the Eternal roused up Moses to lead 
Israel out of Egypt; but no chiseled 
stone has ever stirred me to such emo- 
tions as those rustic names of men who 
fell In the Sacred Cause of God and 
their Country.”^ — ^Theodore Parter. 

It is no time to swap horses when you 
are crossing the stream. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

It is concdvable that rcii^on may be 

moralfer withoc^ 

tu^y sp^ta^ipabie*-^ S* 1®% n . ; 


G HE Venice that you see in the sun- 
light of a summer’s day — ^the Venice 
that bewilders with her glory when you 
land at her Watergate; that delights with 
her color when you idle along the Riva; 
that intoxicates with her music as you lie 
in your gondola adrift on the bosom of 
some breathless lagoon — ^the Venice of 
mold-stained palace, quaint cafe and 
arching bridge; of fragrant incense, cool, 
dim-lighted church, and noiseless priest; 
of strong men and graceful women — 
the Venice of light and life, of sea and 
sky, and melody — ^no pen can tell this 
story. The pencil and palette must lend 
their touch when one would picture the 
wide sweep of her piazzas, the abandon 
of her gardens, the charm of her canal 
and street life, the happy indolence of 
her people, the faded sumptuousness of 
her homes. 

If I have given to Venice a prominent 
place among the citi^ of the earth, it is 
because in this selfish, materialistic, 
money-getting age it is a joy to live, if 
only for a day, where a song is more 
prized than a soldo; where the poorest 
pauper laughingly shares his scanty 
crust; where to be kind to a child is a 
habit, to be neglectful of old age a shame; 
a city the relics of whose past are tbe 
lessons of our future; whose every can- 
vas, stone, and bronze bear witness to a 
grandeur, luxury, a taste that took a 
thousand years of energy to perfect, and 
will take a thotisand years of n^l^ to 
destroy ^ ^ 

To every one of my axt-ioving country- 
men this city Should be a Mecca; to 
know her tlM)rou^y is to know all tbe 
beauty and rcmiance erf five centuri^ 
— F. Hopkins^m ^nith. 

Flower in the crannied waQ, 

I iduck y<m out of ti^ cramms^ 
IlK^ldyouber^rocatarid^ inn^baamd. 
Little flewer — feit ^ I could understarid 
What you are,t root arnl all, and all In all, 
I ^Kiuld teiDw wh^ God and man is. 

— Tennysc^ 

To brieve m hnmfMtali^ is cue 
1^ ^ m &st nee^ffiil to bdieve III 
, " ■; — Robert Louis 
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Y Dear Sammy — hope every precious moment, and find an nn- 

. >; that you retain the impres- speakable facility in the x>erformance of 

? i; ^ . V sions of your education, nor your respective duties. Begin and end 

have forgot that the vows of the day with Him who is the Alpha and 

, aje upon you. You Omega, and if you really experience what 

know that the first fruits are Heaven’s it is to love God, you t^I redeem all the 

by an unalienable right, and that, as time you can for His more immediate 

your parents devoted you to the service service. I will tell you what rule I used to 

of the altar, so you yourself made it your observe when I was in my father’s house, 

choice when your and had as little, if 

father was offered There by the window in the old house not less liberty 

another way of life Perched on the bluff, overlooking miles than you have now. 
for you. But have - _ I used to allow my- 

you duly consid- valley. ^ much time 

ered what such ^ My days of labor closed, sitting out life's for recreation as I 


a choice and such a 
dedication im- 
ports? Consider 
well what separa- 
tion from the 
world, what purity, 
what devotion, 
what exemplary 
virtue, are required 
in those who are 
to guide others to 
glory! I say exemp- 
lary; for low, com- 
mon degrees of 
piety are not suffi- 
cient for those of 
the sacred func- 
tion. You must not 
think to live like 
the rest of the 


world; ycur light 

must so shine before men that th^ may 
see 3 ^our good works, and thereby be 
led to glorify ymir Father whidi is in 
Heaven. For my part, I can not see with 
what face clergymen can reprove sinners, 
or exhort men to lead a good life, when 
tl^ themselves iiKiulge their own cor- 
rupt indinations, and by their practice 
cOTtradict their doctrine. If tte Holy 
Je^ be indeed tl^ir M^ter, and 
me lesMy Hk aml^sadors, surdy it 
becomes them to live like disdpks; 
aud if thcsr do not, what a sad s^ccomit 
th^ ^ve d thdr stewardship. 

I mycM advfee you, as much m posable 
m your present drcumi^ances, to throw 
your bodness Into a certain method, ^ 
wimik means you wit team to in^rove 


decline. 

Day by day I look in my memory. 

As one who gazes in an enchantress'^ 
crystal globe. 

And I saw the figures of the past. 

As if in a pageant glassed by a shining 
dream. 

Move through the incredible sphere of 
time. 

And I saw a man arise from the soil like a 
fabled giant 

And throw himself over a deathless 
destiny. 

Master of great armies, head of the 
republic, 

(Condxided on next page) 


Spent ia private de- 
votion; not that 
I always spent so 
much, but I gave 
m 3 ?self leave to go 
so far but no far- 
ther. So in all 
things else, ap- 
point so much time 
for sleep, eating, 
company, etc., but 
above all things, 
my dear Sammy, I 
command you, I 
beg, I beseech you, 
to be very strict in 
observing the 
Lord’s Day. In all 
things endeavor to 
act on principle. 


and do not live like 
the rest of mankind, who pass throu^ 
the world like straws upon a river, whidi 
are carried which way the stream or 
wind drives them. Often put this ques- 
tkn to yourself: Why do I do this or 
that? Why do I pray, read, study, or use 
devotkm, etc.? By which means you 
win come to sudi a steadiness and «on- 
sistency in your words and actions as 
becomes a reasonabte creature and a 
good Christian. 

Ymir afEectkmate mother, 

&IS. Wedey. 

(Letter to Her Eldest Son, dated Ep- 
wcrth, October, 1709.) 

Sdf-confidence te the first requisite to 
great umtertakii^ — Sasmid 
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; HE Battle of Waterloo is an 
f enigma as obscure for those 
I I who gained it as for him who 
" Napoleon it is a 
panic; Blucher sees nothing 
in it but fire; Wellington does not under- 
stand it at all. Look at the reports: the 
bulletins are confused; the commentaries 
are entangled; the latter stammer, the 
former stutter. 

Jomini divides the 
battle of Water- 
loo into four mo- 
ments: Muffling 
cuts it into three 
acts; Charras,altho 
we do not entirely 
agree with him in 
all his apprecia- 
tions, has alone 
caught with his 
haughty eye the 
characteristic 
lineaments of this 
catastrophe of hu- 
man genius con- 
tending with divine 
chance. All the 
other historians 
suffer from a cer- 
tain bedazzlement 
in which they 
grope about. It was 
a flashing day, in 
truth the over- 
throw of the mili- 
tary monarchy which, to the great stupor 
of the kings, has dragged down all king- 
doms, the downfall of strength and the 
rout of war. 

In this event, which bears the stamp of 
sui>erhuman necessity, men play but a 
small part; but if we t^e Waterloo from 
Wellington and Blucher, does that de- 
prive England and Germany of any- 
thing? No. Neither illustrious England 
nor august Germany is in question in the 
problem of Waterloo, for, thank heaven! 
nations are great without the nK^xirnfui 
adiievements of the sword. Neither 
Germany, nor England, nor France is 
held in a scabbard; at this day wh«i 
Waterloo is only a da^ of ^bers, Ger- 
many has Ck>dhe above Hucher, and 
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England Byron above Wellington. A 
mighty dawn of ideas is peculiar to our 
age; and in this dawn England and Ger- 
many have their own magnificent flash. 
They are majestic because they think; 

high level they bring to dvilization 
is intrinsic to them; it comes from them- 
selves, and not from an acddent. Any 
aggrandizement the nineteenth century 
may have can not 
boast of Waterloo 
as its fountainhead 
for only barbarous 
nations grow sud- 
denly after a vic- 
tory — ^it is the tran- 
sient vanity of tor- 
rents swollen by a 
storm. Civilized 
nations, especially 
at the present day, 
are not elevated or 
debased by the 
good or evil for- 
tune of a captain, 
and their specific 
weight in the hu- 
man family results 
from something 
more than a battle. 
Their honor, dig- 
nity, enlighten- 
ment, and genius 
are not numbers 
hy Edgar Lee Masters which those gam- 

blers, heroes, and 
conquerors can stake in the lottery of 
battles.^ Very often a battle lost is prog- 
ress gained, and less of glory, inore of 
liberty. The drummer is dlent and reason 
speaks; it is the game of who loses wins. 
Let us, then, speak of Waterkx> coldly 
from both sides, and render to diaiK^e tl^ 
things t h at belong to chance, and to God 
what is God’s. What is Waterloo — a 
victory? No; a qume in the lottery, won 
by Europe, and paid by France; it was 
h^dly worth whfle meeting a lion for it. 
€[ Waterloo, 1^ the w^, m the strangest 
encounter reccHx^d in hi^ory; Napoieon 
and Wdlmgtm are not enemies, imt 
contraries. Never did God, who ddi^its 
in antitiieses^ prodiH^e a more strUdz^ 
or a mew extraordinary con- 


Bringing together into a dithyramb of 
recreative song 
The epic hopes of a people: 

At the some time Vulcan of sovereignfires, 
Where imperishable shields and swords 
were beaten out 
From spirits tempered in heaven. 

Look in the crystal! See how he hastens on 
To the place where his path comes up to 
the path 

Of a child of Plutarch and Shakespeare, 
O Lincoln, actor indeed, playing well your 
part, 

And Booth, who strode in a mimic play 
within the play, 

Often and often I saw you. 

As the cawing crows winged their way to 
the wood 

Over my house'-top at solemn sunsets. 
There by my window. 

Alone. 

William H. Herndon,” 
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frontation. On one side precision, fore- 
sight, geometry, prudence, a retreat 
assured, reserves prepared, an obstinate 
coolness, an imperturbable method, strat- 
egy profiting by the ground, tactics 
balancing battalions, carnage measured 
by a plumb-line, war regulated, watch in 
hand, nothing left volimtarilyto accident, 
old classic courage and absolute correct- 
ness On the other side we have intuition, 
divination, military strangeness, super- 
hu man instinct, a flashing glance; some- 
thing that gazes like the eagle and strikes 
like lightning, all the mysteries of a pro- 
found mind, association with destiny; 
the river, the plain, the forest, and the 
hill summoned, and, to some extent, 
compelled to obey, the despot going so 
far as even to t 3 ^annize over the battle- 
field ; faith in a star, blended with strateg- 
ic ^ence, heightening, but troubling it. 
Wellington was the Bareme of war, 
Napoleon was its Michelangelo, and this 
true genius was conquered by calcula- 
tion. On both sides somebody was ex- 
pected; and it was the exact calculator 
who succeeded. Napoleon waited for 
Grouchy, who did not come; Wellington 
waited for Blucher, and he came. 
Wellington is the classical war taking its 
revenge; Bonaparte, in his dawn, had 
met it in Italy, and superbly defeated it 
— the old owl fled before the young 
vulture. The old tactics had been not 
only overthrown, but scandalized. Who 
was this Corsican of rix-and-twenty 
years of age? What meant this splendid 
igiKMmnus, who, having ev^ything 
against him, iK>thing forhim, without pro- 
viskms, ammunitkm, guns, shoes, almost 
witlK>iit an army , with a handful of men 
against masses, da^iffid at allkd Kurqpe, 
aiKi Absurdly gained imposable vk±D^^ 
Who was this new comet of war who 
posse^^ the efiroi^ery of a i^anet? Ihe 
academic military schodL exccHiuniim- 
cated him, bolting, mni mose 
mi in^^acahle rarfccor <^dbecidCaesarism 
the i^w, of cM ^i)er 
the flashing s^mrd^ and of the chess- 
board ^amst gramis. Chi Jime 
1815, iim rana^ fee best; aiKi 
beneath Lodi, Monteb^Io, Mbebenotte, 
Mantm,Mar€i^,aiidArccfe, it wrote — 


Waterloo, It was a triumph of mediocrity, 
sweet to majorities, and destiny con- 
sented to this irony. In his decline, 
Napoleon found a young Suvarov before 
him — ^in fact, it is only necessary to 
blanch Wellington’s hair in order to have 
a Suvarov. Waterloo is a battle of the 
first class, gained by a captain of the 
second ^ ^ 

What must be admired in the battle of 
Waterloo isEngland, the English firmness, 
the English resolution, the En^sh blood, 
and what England had really superb 
in it, is (without offense) herself; it is 
not her captain, but her army. Well- 
ington, strangely ungrateful, declares in 
his dispatch to Lord Bathurst that his 
army, the one which fought on June 18th, 
1815, was a '' detestable army/’ What 
does the gloomy pile of bones buried in 
the trenches of Waterloo think of this? 
En^and has been too modest to herself 
in her treatment of Wellington, for 
making him so great is making herself 
small. Wellington is merely a hero, like 
any other man. The Scotch Grays, the 
Life Guards, Maitland and Mitchell’s 
regiments. Pack and Kempt’s infantry, 
Ponsonby and Somerset’s cavalry, the 
Hig h landers playing the bagpipes imder 
the shower of canister. Ryland’s battal- 
ions, the frefe recruits who could hardly 
manage a musket, and yet held their 
ground against the old bands of Essling 
and Rivoli — all this is grand. Welling- 
ton was tenacious; that was his merit, 
and we do iK>t deny it to him, but the 
lowest of his privates and his troopjers 
was quite as solid as he, and the iron 
soldier is as good as the iron duke. For 
our part, all our gjorificaticm is offered to 
the En^ife soldier; the English army, 
&iglife nation; and if there must be 
a trc^y, it is to England that this tropiiy 
is owing. The Waterloo column would be 
more just, if, instead of the :^ure of a 
many it raised to the ckmds the statue of 
a pec^e. 

l^tt^great &^[^d will beirritated 
what we are writing here; for fee stiH 
has fieodal fflusioi^ after her 1688 and 
fee Frenfe 1789. Thm pec^e believe in 
mberitance ai^ hierarfey, and ife2e 
no ofeer excels it in power and 
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it esteems itself as a nation and not as a 
people. As a people, it readily subordi- 
nates itself, and takes a lord as its head; 
the workman lets himself be despised; 
the soldier puts up with flogging. It will 
be remembered that, at the battle of 
Inkerman, a sergeant who, as it appears, 
saved the British army, could not be 
mentioned by Lord Raglan, because the 
military hierarchy does not allow any 
hero below the rank of officer to be men- 
tioned in dispatches. What we admire 
before all, in an encounter like Water- 
loo, is the prodigious skill of chance. The 
ni^t raid, the wall of Hougomont, the 
hollow of Chain, Grouchy deaf to the 
cannon, Napoleon's ^ide deceiving him, 
Biflow's guide^ enlightening him— all 
this cataclysm is marvelously managed. 
C Altogether, we will assert, there is 
more of a massacre than of a battle in 
Waterloo. Waterloo, of all pitched bat- 
tles, is the one which had the small- 
est front for such a number of combat- 
ants. Napoleon's three-quarters of a 
league. Wellington's half a league, and 
seventy-two thousand combatants on 
either side. From this density came the 
carnage. The following calculation has 
been made and proportion established: 
loss of men, at Austerlitz, French, four- 
teen cent; Russian, thirty per cent; 
Austrian, forty-four per cent. At Wa- 
gram, French, thirteen per cent; Aus- 
trian, fourteen per cent. At Moscow, 
French, thirty-seven per cent; Russian, 
fo^-four per cent. At Bautzen, French, 
thirteen per cent; Russian and Prus- 
sian, fourteen per cent. At Waterloo, 
French, fifty-six per cent; Allies, thirty- 
one per cent — ^total for Waterloo, forty- 
one per cent, or out of one hundred and 
forty-four thousand fighting men, sixty- 
thousand killed. 

The field of Waterloo has at the present 
day that calmness which bdongs to the 
earth, and resanbles all plains; but at 
night, a sort of visionary mist rises from 
it, and if any travder walk abc^ it, and 
listen and dream. Eke Virg3 cm the 
mournful plain of Philippi, the baDa- 
cination of the catastrqphe seizes jipcm 
him. Ihe fretful June l^h lives again, 
the false mcmunental hil is tev^d, 
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wondrous lion is dissipated, the battle- 
field resumes its reality, lines of infantry 
imdulate on the plain; furious galloping 
Crosse the horizon; the startled dreamer 
sees the Slash of sabers, the sparkle of 
bayonets, the red light of shells, the 
monstrous collision of thunderbolts; he 
hears, like a death groan from the tomb, 
the vague clamor of the phantom battle. 
These shadows are grenadiers; these 
flashes are cuirassiers; this skeleton is 
Napoleon; this skeleton is Wellington; 
all this is non-existent, and yet still com- 
bats, and the ravines are stained purple, 
and the trees rustle, and there is fury 
even in the clouds and in the darkness, 
while all the stem heights, Mont St. 
Jean, Hougomont, Frischemont, Pape- 
lotte, and Plancenoit, seem confusedly 
crowned by hosts of specters extermi- 
nating one another. — Victor Hugo. 

I PLACE Rembrandt at the head of 
the modems, and far above them all. 
Corr^io alcme approaches him at 
certain nK>ments. Rembrandt did not 
seek after plastic beauty like the Italians, 
but he discovered souls, he understood 
them and transfigured them in his mar- 
velous light. Titian's — or rather, the 
Duke of Genoa’s — mistress is more 
beautiful than Rembrandt's Saskia, but 
bow infinitely I prefer the latter I As a 
colorist, I place Rembrandt above Titian 
above Veronese, above every one! Rem- 
brandt never lets our attention wander, 
as the others sometimes do. He com- 
mands it, concentrates it; we can not 
escape him. We feel that Rembrandt was 
fbH of kindliness- He krved the poor, he 
I>ainted them as they in all tbdr 
wretchedness. There is sonithing pene- 
trating, kindly, sensual, in his 

own radiantly Hvir^ face, which wins the 
spectator's heart as im gazes. 

— Mdssoi^r. 

God be thanked fin* books. Th^ are the 
vokes of frie dktant and the dead, and 
make us iMrs the ^mitual life of p&st 
ages. — Wiliam E. Channing. 

Art is iiK>re godlke than science. 
dbcQWrt; art creates. — John 
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S HEN in my journeys among 
the Indian tribes of Canada, 
I left European dwellings, 
and found myself, for the 
first time, alone in the midst 
of an ocean of forests, having, so to 
speak, all nature prostrate at my feet, 
a strange change took place within me, 
I followed no road; I went from tree to 


myself grown and elevated, I looked 
down on the rest of my degenerate race 
with the eye of a giant. 

You who wish to write about men, go 
into the deserts, become for a moment 
the child of nature, and then — and then 
only — ^take up the pen. 

Among the inntimerable enjoyments of 
this journey one especially made a vivid 


tree, now to the 
right, now to the 
left, sa 5 dng to my- 
self, Here there 
are no more roads 
to follow, no more 
towns, no more ^ 
narrow houses, no 
more presidents, 
republics, or kings 


A fire-mist and a planet , — 

A crystal and a cell , — 

A jellyfish and a saurian. 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty. 

And a face turned from the clod , — 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


impression on my 
mind ^ ^ 

1 was going then 
to see the famous 
cataract of Niag- 
ara, and I had 
taken my way 
through the Indian 
tribes who inhabit 
the deserts to the 


— above all. 


west of the Ameri- 


no more laws, and 
no more men.'* 
Men! Yes, some 
good savages, who 
cared nothing for 
me, nor I for them; 
who, like me, wan- 
dered freely wher- 
ever their fancy led 
them, eating when 


A haze on the far horizon. 

The infinite, tender sky. 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields. 
And the wild geese sailing high , — 
And all over upland and lowlajid 
The charm of the goldenrod , — 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 

(Cooclttded on next page) 


can plantations. 
My guides were — 
the sun, a ix>cket- 
compass, and the 
Dutchman of 
whom I have spok- 
en: the latter 
understood per- 
fectly five dialects 
of the Huron lan- 


they felt indined, 

deeping when and where they pleased. 
And, in order to see if I were really 
established in my original ri^ts, I gave 
myself up to a thousand acts of eccen- 
tricity, which enraged the tall Dutchman 
who was my guide, and who, in his heart, 
thou^t I was mad. 

Escaped from the tyrannous yoke of 
society, I understood then the charms of 
that independence of nature which far 
surpasses all the pleasures of which 
dLvilized man can form any idea. I under- 
stood why not erne savage has hecomt a 
Eurc^>ean, and why many Ekircpeans 
have become savages; vdiy the sublime 
Discmirse on the InequiMty cf Rank is 
so little undemtood i>y the most part d 
our i^hibscphers. It k incredible how 
small and diminMied the rnyf 

their most boasted institutiocis appeared 
in my eyes; it seemed to me as if I saw 
the kingdmns of the earth thrm^ji an 
inverted ^y-^s^ or rather that, beh^ 


guage. Our train 
consisted of two horses, which we let 
loose in the forests at nigjit, after fasten- 
ing a bell to their necks. I was at first a 
little afraid of losing them, but my guide 
reassured me by pointing out that, by a 
wonderful instinct, these good ATiimalg 
never wandered out of sight of our fire. 
CL One evening, when, as we calculated 
that we were only about ei^t or nine 
leases fix>m the cataract, we were pre- 
paring to dismount before sunset, in 
order to build our hut and light our 
watch-fire after the Indian fashion, we 
perceived in the wood the fires of some 
savages who were encamped a little 
lower down cm the shores of the 
stream as we were. We went to them. 
The Dutchman having by my coders 
^^%d their permKsion for us to pass tie 
ni^it with them, which was granted 
mm^diatdy, we to work with our 
hosts. After having cut down senne 
damiiesy ifented some stakes, tom off 
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some bark to cover our palace, and per- 
formed some other public ojB&ces, each of 
us attended to his own affairs. I brought 
my saddle, which served me well for a 
pillow all through my travels; the guide 
rubbed down the horses; and as to his 
night accomodation, since he was not 
so particular as I am, he generally made 
use of the dry trunk of a tree. Work 
being done, we 
seated ourselves in 
a circle, with our 
legs crossed like 
tailors, arotmd the 
immense fire, to 
roast our heads of 
maize, and to pre* 
pare supper. I had 
still a flask of 
brandy, which 
served to enliven 
our savages not a 
little. They found 
out that they had 
some bear hams, 
and we began a 
royal feast. 

The family con- 
sisted of two wo- 
men, with infants 
at their breasts, 
and three warriors; two of them might 
be from forty to forty-five years of age, 
although they appeared much older, and 
the third was a yoimg man. 

The conversation soon became general; 
that is to say, on my side it consisted of 
broken words and many gestures — an 
expressive language, which these nations 
understand remarkably well, and that I 
had learned among ^em. The young 
man alone preserved an obstinate silence; 
he kept his eyes constantly fixed on me. 
In spite of the black, red and blue stripes, 
cut ears, and the pearl hanging from his 
nose, with which he was disfigured, it 
was ea^ to see the nobility and sensi- 
bility which animated his countenance. 
How wdl I knew he was inclined not to 
love me! It seemed to me as if he were 
reading in his heart the history of aH the 
wrcmgs whidi Europeans have inflicted 
on his native country. The two children, 
quite naked, were asleep at our feet 


before the fire; the women took them 
quietly into their arms and put them to 
bed among the skins, with a mother's 
tenderness so delightful to witness in 
these so-called savages: the conversation 
died away by degrees, and each fell 
asleep in the place where he was. 

I alone could not close my eyes, hearing 
on all sides the deep breathing of my 
hosts. I raised my 
head, and, support- 
ing myself on my 
elbow, watched by 
the red light of the 
expiring fire the 
Indians stretched 
around me and 
plimged in sleep. 
I confess that I 
could hardly re- 
frain from tears. 
Brave youth, how 
your peaceful sleep 
affects me! You, 
who seemed so sen- 
sible of the woes of 
your native land, 
you were too great, 
too high-minded to 
mistrust the for- 
eigner! Europeans, 
what a lesson for you! These same 
savages whom we have pursued with 
fire and sword, to whom our avarice 
would not leave a sp^eful of earth to 
cover their corpses in all this world, 
formerly their vast patrinKmy — ^these 
same savages receiving their enemy into 
their hospitable hut, sharing with him 
their miserable meal, and, their couch 
undisturbed by remorse, sleeping ciose 
to him the c alm sleep cff the innocent. 
These virtues are as much above tte 
virtues of conventional life as the soul 
of the man in his natural state is above 
that of the man in society. 

— Chateaubriand. 

The bed had become a place of hnuiy to 
me! I wxiM mjt exchange it ior sSl the 
thrones in the world. — Ns^xdeon I. 

The less pec^le ^)eak of thdr greatness 
the more we fibink of it. — Bacom 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach. 
When the moon is new and thin. 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in , — 
Come from the mystic ocean. 
Whose rim no foot has trod , — 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty — 

A mother starved for her brood — 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 

And millions who, humble and nameless. 
The straight, hard pathway plod , — 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 

** Each In His Own Tongue/' 

by William Herbert Carruth 
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greatest prerogative that 
maa has, is his freedom to 
/ work. Few words have such 

individual, and yet such 
diverse, meanings to differ- 
ent i>eople as the word “ work,” and no 
form of action has more diversity in its 
cx>nception, because of differing view- 
points, than work. 

A little child when asked his idea of work 
said, ‘‘Anything I have to do is work, and 
anything I want to do is play” — ^which 
answer showed that the child recognized 
his relation to that form of activity 
known as work; also it demonstrated 
that work had been presented to his 
mind as drudgery. 

Drudgery is work which we make diffi- 
cult; which is done because we must do 
it, and which we regard with aversion; it 
is the hard, sordid form of work, seem- 
ingly without hope and apart from any 
of the joy of accomplishment. 

Work should be a joy; it should be the 
naotive of our lives; and it would be 
if we regarded it in the light of its being 
a labor of love; but we have come to 
think of what we call labor with almost 
a sense of pain. Most of us resolve our 
work into labor and, while it results in 
accomplishment, it becomes unpleasant 
and strenuous in the method of its 
executkn ^ ^ 

The secret of the true love of work is 
the hope of succe^ in that work; not 
for the money reward, for the time 
spent, or for the skiE exercised, but for 
the sucxressful result in the acoxnpli^- 
naent of the work itself. 

— &dney A. Wdtn^, 

Every man^s life h a feiry-tale written 
1^ God’s fingers. 

— Hai^ ChrMian Andersen. 

X TOO, read Gaotfer m Par^ and 
pages d im MiHe. de Mmi^ stil 
stick in my memofy; like Moore, I 
cottki boast that the stream 
ixjured fiEmn the side of the Cradfied 
One and made a red rmmd the 

world, never bathed me in its fkxxL” 
I, too, hy^d gsM and maihte and purple 
and bamk of nocfc yoiilhs and 


swaying on horses without bridle or 
saddle against a backgroimd of deep 
blue as on the frieze of the Parthenon. 
But afterwards I learned something of 
what the theory of evolution implies; 
realized that all great men are moments 
in the life of mankind, and that the 
lesson of every great life in the past must 
be learned before we can hope to push 
further into the Unknown than our pre- 
decessors. Gradually I came to imder- 
stand that Jerusalem and not Athens is 
the sacred city and that one has to love 
Jesus and his gospel of love and pity or 
one will never come to full stature. Bom 
rebels even have to realize that Love is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life; no one 
cometh to wisdom but by Love. The 
more I studied Jesus the greater he 
became to me till little by little he 
changed my whole outlook on hfe. I have 
been convinced now for years that the 
modem world in turning its back on 
Jesus and ignoring his teaching has gone 
hdplessly astray. 

There is new hoi)e for us in the legend of 
Jesus and in his stupendous success; 
hope and perhaps even some foundation 
for faith. That a man should live in an 
obscure comer of Judea nineteen cen- 
turies ago, speak an insignificant dia- 
lect, and yet by dint of wisdom and good- 
ness and in spite of having suffered a 
shameful death, reign as God for these 
two thousand years and be adored by 
hundreds of millions of the conquering 
r^:es, goes far to prove that goodness 
and wisdom are fed by some hidden 
scHirce and are certain therefore to in- 
crease among n^n. 

We, too, can bdieve as Jesus believed, 
that goodne^ perpetuates itsdf, in- 
creasi^ ftem age to age, while the evil 
is dimmishing, dying, and is only relative 
^ to speak, or growth arrested. And our 
hi^ task is to l^p this ^laping siimt 
to self-reaii 2 sation and fulfilment in our 
own souls, kxKJwing all the while that 
roses of Hie grow best about Cross. 

— Frank Harris. 

AS truth is an adbievement. If you 
wotM have truth eit fts fitll valn^ gp 
vdn it, — Mi^^er* 
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S the plow is the typical in- 
J - , i strument of industry, so the 
fetter is the typical instru- 
intent of the restraint or 
subjection necessary in a 
nation — either literally, for its evildoers, 
or figuratively, in accepted laws, for its 
wise and good men. You have to choose 
between this figurative and literal use; 
for depend upon it, the more laws you 
accept, the fewer penalties you will have 
to endure, and the fewer punishments to 
enforce. For wise laws and just restraints 
are to a noble nation not chains, but 
chain mail — strength and defense, though 
something also of an encumbrance. And 
this necessity of restraint, remember, is 
just as honorable to man as the neces- 
sity of labor. You hear every day greater 
numbers of foolish people speaking about 
liberty, as if it were such an honorable 
thing: so far from being that, it is, on the 
whole, and in the broadest sense, dis- 
honorable, and an attribute of the lower 
creatures. No human being, however 
great or powerful, was ever so free as a 
fish. There is always something that he 
must or must not do; while the fish may 
do whatever he likes. All the kingdoms of 
the world put together are not half so 
large as the sea, and all the railroads and 
wheels that ever were, or will be invented 
are not so easy as fins. You will find, on 
fairly thinking of it, that it is his re- 
straint which is honorable to man, not 
his liberty; and, what is more, it is re- 
straint which is honorable even in the 
lower animals. A butterfly is much more 
free than a bee; but you honor the bee 
more, just because it is subject to cer- 
tain laws which fit it for orderly function 
in bee society. And throu^bout the 
world, of the two abstract things, 
liberty and restraint, restraint is always 
the more honorable. It is tiro, inde^ 
that in these and siH other matters you 
never can reason finally from the ah- 
stractkm, for both liber^ and restramt 
are good when they sat nobly chosen, 
and both are bad when th^ are badly 
chosen; but of the two^ I repeat, it k 
re^raint which cJwacteri:^ the Inkier 
c:re^fcurci apd b^^terst th^ lowar c^eate^ 


angel to the labor of the insect — from 
the poising of the planets to the gravita- 
tion of a grain of dust — ^the power and 
glory of all creatures, and all matter, con- 
sist in their obedience, not in their free- 
dom. The sun has no liberty — a dead 
leaf has much. The dust of which you 
are formed has no liberty. Its liberty will 
come — ^with its corruption. And, there- 
fore I say that as the first power of a 
nation consists in knowing how to guide 
a plow, its secmid power consists in 
knowing how to wear the fetter. 

— ^John Ruskin. 

ISSES, groans, catcalls, drumming 
with the feet, loud conversation and 
imitations of animals went on through- 
out (the maiden speech of Benjamin 
Disraeli in the House of Ccmmons). 
.... But. ... it does not follow that the 
maiden speech of the member for Maid- 
stone was a failure. It was indeed in one 
sense a very hopeful business inasmuch as 
the reports prove he was quite capable of 
holding his own amidst extrsordmary 
interruptions ^ 

Mr. Disraeli wound up in these words, 
‘‘ Now, Mr. Speaker, we see the philo- 
sophical prejudices of Man. (Lai^ter 
and cheers.) I respect cheers, even when 
they come from the mouth of a political 
opponent. (Renewed lau^ter.) I think, 
sir, (Hear! Hear! and r^>eat^ cades of 
Question!) I am not at aH surprked, sir, 
at the reception I have met with, (con- 
tinued lau^ter). I have begun several 
things many times (lau^ter, and I 
have always succeeded at last. (Questkm) 
Ay, sir, and thou^ I sit down now, the 
time will come when you wiH hear me.” 

— ^DisradL 

Beauty docs nc^ He in iim fsKX- It Iks 
in the harmony between man mid his 
indu^ay . Beauty k c:::q)rcssion. When I 
I^int a mother I try to render her 
beautiM by die mere kx3k she gives 
cdulcL — Jemr Fkancois Millet, 

Mu^ endure 

'Ihck gcab^ hoic^ even as d^ir ccjsi^ 
®iieiies^ is . 
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ENERAL BONAPARTE 

^ I made himself as conspicuous 
P, by his character and his 
. % V intellect as by his victories, 

; > : and the imagination of the 
French began to be touched by him 
[1797]. His proclamations to the Cisal- 
pine and Ligurian republics were talked 
of. ... A tone of moderation and of dig- 
nity pervaded his 
style, which con- 
trasted with the 
revolutionary 
harshness of the 
civil rulers of 
France, The war- 
rior spoke in those 
days like a law- 
giver, while the 
lawgivers expressed 
themselves with 
soldier-like vio- 
lence. General 
Bonaparte had not 
executed in his 
army the decrees 
against the 
emigres. It was said 
that he loved his 
wife, whose charac- 
ter is full of sweet- 
ness ;it was asserted 
that he felt the 
beauties of Ossian; 
it was a pleasure to 
attribute to him aE 
ti^ generous qual- 
ities that form a 
noble background 
for extraordinary 
aMities. €[ Such at least was my own 
mood when I saw him for the first time 
in Paris. I could find no words with 
whiA to reply to him when he came to 
im to tell me that he had tried to virit 
my father at Coppet, Bml that he was 
sorry to have pa^ed threm^ Swit^r- 
land without seeing him. But wlien I had 
SOT^what recovered from the agitation 
of admiration, it was followed by a fed- 
ing of very marked fear. Bemaparte then 
had no power; he was them^t even to 
be more ch* less in danger fixmi the V 2 ^i^ 
suspicioosness of iht Directory; so that 


the fear he inspired was caused only by 
the singular effect of his personality 
upon almost every one who had inter- 
course with him. I had seen men worthy 
of high respect; I had also seen ferocious 
men: there was nothing in the impression 
Bonaparte produced upon me which 
could remind me of men of either type. 
I soon perceived, on the different occa- 
sions when I met 
him during his stay 
in Paris, that his 
character could not 
be defined by the 
words we are ac- 
customed to make 
use of : he was 
neither kindly nor 
violent, neither 
gentle nor cruel, 
after the fashion 
of other men. Such 
a being, so unlike 
others, could 
neither excite nor 
feel sympathy: he 
was more or less 
than man. His 
bearing, his mind, 
his language have 
the marks of a 
foreigner’s nature 
— an advantagethe 
more in subjugat- 
ing Frenchmen . . . 

Far from being 
reassured by seeing 
Bonaparte often, 
he always intimi- 
dated me more and 
more. I felt vaguely that no emotional 
feeling could influence him. He regards a 
human creature as a fact or a thing, but 
not as an existence like his own. He feels 
iK> more hate than love. For him there 
^ no one but himself: all other creatures 
are n^re ciphers. The force of his will 
ccH^sts in the imperturbable calculations 
of his egotism: he is an able chess-player 
wiK>se opponent is all humankind, whom 
he intends to checkmate. His success is 
due m much to the qualities he laefc as 
to the talents he possesses. Neiti^ pity, 
nor sympa&y, nor rdi^Dn, nc^ atfcach- 


O my luve^s like a red, red rose, 
Thafs newly sprung in June; 

0 my luve^s like the melodie 

Thafs sweetly played in tune. 

As fair thou art, my bonnie lass. 
So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear. 
Till (f the seas gang dry. 

Till of the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt, wf the sun; 

1 will luve thee still, my dear, 

While the sands life shall run. 

And fare-fhee weel, my only luve! 

And fare-thee well, a while! 
And / u^l come again, my luve. 
Though it were ten thousand mUe. 

“ A Red, Red Rose,” by Robert Bums 
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ment to any idea whatsoever would have to much greater advantage on horseback 

power to turn him from his path. He than on foot; in all ways it is war, and 

has the same devotion to his own inter- war only, he is fitted for. His manner in 

ests that a good man has to virtue: if society is constrained without being 

the object were noble, his persistency timid; it is disdainful when he is on his 

would be admirable. guard, and vulgar when he is at ease; 

Every time that I heard him talk I was his air of disdain suits him best, and so 

struck by his superiority; it was of a he is not sparing in the use of it. He took 

kind, however, that had no relation to pleasure ^eady in the part of embar- 

that of men in- rassing people by 

structed and culti- When Earth^s last picture is painted, saying disagreeable 
vated by study, or and the tubes are twisted and dried, things: an art 

by society, such as When the oldest colors have faded, and which he has since 
England and the youngest critic has died, made a system of, 

France possess ex- We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need as of all other 
amples of. But his it — lie down for an eon or two, methods of subju- 

conversation indi- Till the Master of All Good Workmen gating men by de- 
cated that quick shall set us to work anew! grading them, 

perception of cir- — ^Madame deStael 

cumstances the And those that were good shall be happy: ^ 

hunter has in pur- they shall sit in a golden chair; || IFE would be 

suing his prey. They shall splash at a ten-league canvas a perpetual 

Sometimes he re- with brushes of comefs hair; flea hunt if a man 

lated the political They shall find real saints to draw from — were obliged to run 
and military events Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; down all the m- 

of his life in a very They shall work for an age at a sitting nuendoes, inveraci- 
interesting man- and never be tired at all! ties, insinuations 

ner; he had even, and misrepresrata- 

in narratives that And only the Master shall praise us, and tions which are ut- 

admitted gaiety, a only the Master shall blame; tered against him. 

touch of Italian im- And no one shall work for money, and — ^Henry Ward 
agination. Nothing and no one shall work for fame; Beecher, 

however, could But each for the joy of the working, and 

conquer my invin- each, in his separate star Tt^HE most joy- 

cible alienation Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for ful thing I 
from what I per- the God of Things as They Are! know is the peace, 
ceived in him. I ** LEnvoi,” by Rudycad Kipling the silence, that 

saw in his soul a one enjoys in the 

cold and cutting sword, which froze woods or on the tilled lands. One sees a 

while woimding; I saw in his mind a poor, heavily laden creature with a 

profound irony, from which nothing fine bundle of fagots advancing from a nar- 

or noble could escape, not even his own row path in the fields. The manner in 

glory: for he despised the nation whose which this figure comes suddenly before 

suffrages he desired; and no spark of caie is a momentary reminder of 

enthusiasm mingled with his craving to fundamental conditkm of human life, 

astonish the human race. . . . toil. On the tilled land around, one 

His face, thin and pale at that time, was watches ^ures hoeing and dig^ng. One 

very agreeable: since then he has gained sees 1k>w this or that one rises and wip^ 

flesh— whidh does not become him; for away the sweat with the back of his 

one needs to believe such a man to be hand. “ In the sweat of thy face shalt 

tormoited by his own character, at all th<Ki eat bread.*^ Is that n^rry, enliven- 

to tolerate the sufferings this character ing work? And yet it is here tha± I find 

causes others. As his stature is ^lort, the true h um a ni ty, the great poetry, 

and yet his waist very Img, he appeared — Jean Franco^ 
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ND now, having seen a great 
military march through a 
^ friendly country, the pomps 

Ik and festivities of more th^ 
one German cotirtjthe severe 
struggle of a hotly contested battle, and 
the triumph of victory, Mr. Esmond 
beheld another part of military duty; 
our troops entering the enemy's territory 
and putting all around them to fire and 
sword; burning farms, wasted fields, 
shrieking women, slau^tered sons and 
fathers, and drunken soldiery, cursing 
and carousing in the midst of tears, 
terror, and murder. Why does the stately 
Muse of History, that delights in describ- 
ing the valor of heroes and the grandeur 
of conquest, leave out these scenes, so 
brutal, and degrading, that yet form by 
far the greater part of the drama of war? 
You gentlemen of England, who live at 
home at ease and compliment yourselves 
in the songs of triumph with which our 
chieftains are bepraised; you pretty 
maidens that come tumbling down the 
stairs when the fife and drum call you, 
and hu 2 za for the British Grenadiers — 
do you take account that these items go 
to make up the amoimt of triumph you 
admire, and form part of the duties of 
the heroes you fondle? 

Our chief (the Duke of Marlborough), 
whom England and all Eiirope, saving 
ooly the Frenchmen, worshiped almost, 
had this of the god-like in him: that he 
w^ imp^^ble before victory, before 
danger, beEcare defeat. Before the greatest 
dbstade or the most trivial ceremcaiy; 
before a hundred thousand men drawn 
in battalia, a peasant slau^tered at 
door of his turmng hovel; befoe a 
carouse of drunken German lords, or a 
monarch's court, or a cottage t^le where 
his i^lam were laid, of an enen^s 
battery; vomiting flame ami death and 
strewir^ corpses round about him— 4ie 
ws® always ooM, c^m, resc^i^ like 
He perfomed a tre^on or a court bow, 
he told a MsdKxxi as M^± as ^yx, m 
ea^y as he paid a ocm^plm^nt or 
about the weather. Hfe took a mistress 
and Irft her, he betrayed hk beirfsKtor 
and supported him, or would have 
jnuxdered him^ with the ssune calmness 


always and having no more remorse than 
Clothe when she weaves the thread, or 
Lachesis when she cuts it. In the hour of 
battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy's 
officers say the prince became possessed 
with a sort of warlike fury: his eyes 
lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, 
raging; shrieked curses and encourage- 
ment, yelling and harking his bloody 
war-dogs on, and himself alwa 3 ^ at the 
first of the himt. Our duke was as calm 
at the mouth of a cannon as at the door 
of a drawing-room. Perhaps he could 
not have been the great man he was had 
he had a heart either for love or hatred, 
or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. He 
achieved the highest deed of daring, or 
deepest calculation of thou^t, as he 
performed the very meanest action of 
which a man is capable; told a lie or 
cheated a fond woman or robbed a poor 
b^gar of a half^nny, with a like awful 
serenity, and equal capacity of the high- 
est and lowest acts of our nature. 

His qualities were pretty well-known in 
the army, where there were parties of all 
IXDlitics, and of plenty of shrewdness and 
wit; but there existed such a perfect con- 
fidence in him, as the first captain of the 
world, and such a faith and admiration 
in his prodigious genius and fortune, 
that the very men whom he notoriou^y 
cheated of their pay, the chiefs whom he 
used and injured — for he used all men, 
gr^t and small, that came near him, as 
his instruments, alike, and took some- 
thing of theirs, either some quali^ or 
some property: the blood of a soldier, it 
might be, or a jeweled hat or a hundred 
thousand crowns from the king, or a 
pertiem out of a starving sentind's three 
forthingjs; or when he was yoxing, a Mss 
irom a woman, and the gold chain off her 
i^ck, taking all he cc^d from woman or 
man, and havii^ m I said, this of the 
godlike in him, that he could see a hero 
perMi a ^>arrow fall with the same 
amcmi:^ of synpathy for either. 

Not that he had iK> tears, he could always 
O 0 cter this re^rve at the preper 
mosnent to he could draw upon 

tea^ OT snuks and whenevw 
was for xmrrg this dtiea^ ofin. He woedd 
cdi^ to a siK>eblack, and be wouM 
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flatter a minister or a monarch; be 
haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, 
weep, grasp yotir hand, or stab you 
whenever he saw occasion — ^but yet 
those of the army who knew him best 
and had suffered most from him, admired 
him most of all; and as he rode along the 
lines to battle, or galloped up in the nick 
of time to a battalion reeling from the 
enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men 
and officers got new courage as they saw 
the splendid calm of his face, and felt 
that his will made them irresistible. 
After the great victory of Blenheim, the 
enthusiasm of the army for the duke, 
even of his bitterest personal enemies 
in it, amounted to a sort of rage: nay, 
the very officers who cursed him in their 
hearts were among the most frantic to 
cheer him. Who could refuse his meed of 
admiration to such a victory and such a 
victor? Not he who writes; a man may 
profess to be ever so much a philosopher, 
but he who fought on that day must feel 
a thrill of pride as he recalls it. 

— ^William M. Thackeray. 

Soft is the music that would charm 
forever. — ^William Wordsworth. 

HERB is, finally, a philosophic piety 
which has the universe for its object. 
This feeling, common to ancient and 
modem Stoics, has an obvious justifica- 
tion in man’s dependence upon the 
natural world and in its service to many 
sides of the mind. Such justification of 
cosmic piety is rather obscured than sup- 
ported by the euphemisms and ambigui- 
ties in which these philosophers usually 
indulge in their attempt to preserve the 
customary religious unction ^ For the 
more they personify the universe and 
give it the name of God the more they 
turn it into a devil. The universe, so far 
as we can observe it, is a wcxnderful and 
immense en^e; its octenti its order, its 
beauty, its craelty , makes it alike impres- 
sive. If we draxnatize its life and con- 
ceive its spirit, we are filled with wonder, 
terror, and amusement, so m^nific^t is 
that spirit, so iMmiific, inexorable, gram- 
matical, and duh« aU animals and 

I^Ept^ die cosmos^ its omm oi 


jeoojFc 

doing things, not wholly rational nor 
ideally best, but patient, fatal, and firuit- 
ful. Great is this organism of mud and 
fire, terrible this vast, painful, ^orious 
esqperiment. Why should we not look on 
the universe with piety? Is it not our 
substance? Are we made of other day? 
All our possibilities lie from eternity 
hidden in its bosom. It is the dispenser of 
all our joys. We may address it without 
superstitious terrors; it is not wicied. It 
follows its own habits abstractedly; it 
can be trusted to be true to its word. 
Society is not impossible between it and 
us, and since it is the source of all our 
energies, the home of all our happiness, 
shah we not cling to it and praise it, 
seeing that it vegetates so grandly and 
so sadly, and that it is not for us to 
blame it for what, doubtless, it never 
knew that it did? — Geoige Santayana. 

Industry, economy, honesty and kind- 
ness form a quartette of virtues that will 
never be improved upon. — James Oliver. 

© HE main thing about a book is not 
in what it says, but in what it asks 
and suggests. The interrogation-point is 
the accusing finger of orthodoxy, whidi 
would rather be denounced than ques- 
tioned, — ^Horace Traubd., 

Y phiIoa>phy makes life — the system 
of feelings and desires — supreme; 
and leaves knowledge merely the post ol 
observer. This ^^em of feelings is a 
fact in our minds about which there can 
be no dispute, a fact whidi we have 
intuitive knowledge, a knowledge xnjt 
inferred by arguments, nor generated by 
reascmings wfakh can be received or 
neglected as we choose. Only such fi^x- 
to-face knowledge h^ reality. It alone 
can get life in motion, sIzKe it springs 
from life. — Fkhte. 

HB sublime and the ridiculous sre 
often so neariy rdated that it is 
difific;ifit to dass tibem separatdy. 

aixwe the makes 

ri<iciik)Us^ one st^ above the ridiei^ 

}0m m^es &e ^ain. 

; — Thomas IBMSe. 
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T had been part of Nelson’s 
prayer, that the British fleet 
might be distinguished by 
humanity in the victory 
which he expected. Setting 
an example himself, he twice gave orders 
to cease firing on the Redoubtable, sup* 
peeing that she had 
struck, because her 
guns were silent; 
for, as she carried 
no flag there was no 
means of instant- 
ly ascertaining the 
fact ^ From this 
ship, which he had 
thus twice spared, 
he received his 
death. A ball fired 
from her mizzen- 
top, which, in the 
then situation of 
the two vessels, 
was not more than 
fifteen yards from 
that part of the 
deck where he was 
standing, struckthe 
epaulet on his left 
shoulder, about a 
quarter after one, 
just in the heat of 
action. He fell upon 
his face, on the 
spot which was 
covered with his 
poor secretary’s 
blood. Hardy, who 
was a few steps 
from him, turning 
round, saw three 
men raiang him 
up “ Th^ have 
deme forme at la^ 

Hanfy/’saidhe.^* I 
hqpe not,” cried Har^. **Yes,” 
railed; ^ my is throng 

Yet even now, not a moanent k^ng 
hk presence of imnd,he observed,as they 
were carrying him demn the l^da*, that 
the tilkr ropes, vAidi had been ^K>t 
away , were not 5ret r^)Iaced, ard cmfered 
thatnewones^KMMberovenmr^diatdy: 
ti^n, that he BOt be seen by 


crew, he took out his handkerchief, and 
covered his face and his stars. Had he 
but concealed these badges of honor 
from the enemy, England perhaps would 
not have had cause to receive with sor- 
row the news of the battle of Trafalgar. 
The cockpit was crowded with wounded 
and dying men ; over 
whose bodies he 
was with some diffi- 
culty conveyed, 
and laid upon a 
pallet in the mid- 
shipmen’s berth 
It was soon per- 
ceived, upon exam- 
ination, that the 
woimd was mortal. 
This, however, was 
concealed from all 
except Captain 
Hardy, the chap 
lain, and the medi- 
cal attendants. He 
himself being cer- 
tain, from the sen- 
sation in his back, 
and the gush of 
blood he felt mo- 
mentarily within 
his breast, that no 
human care could 
avail him, insisted 
that the surgeon 
should leave him, 
and attend to 
those to whom he 
might be useful; 
‘‘for,” said he,‘Vou 
can do nothing for 
me.” AU that could 
be done was to fan 
him with paper,and 
frequently to give 
him lemonade to 
alleviate his intense thirst . He was in great 
pain, and expressed much anxiety for tl^ 
event of the action, which now began to 
dedare itsdf. As often as a ship struck, 
the crew of the Victory hurrahed; and at 
every hurrah a visible expression of joy 
Reamed in the eyes and marked thecoun- 
tenance of the dying hero. But he became 
to see Hardy ;aEKlasthyatol&^ 



What is this, the sound and rumor? 

What is this that all men hear. 

Like the wind in hollow valleys when 
the storm is drawing near. 

Like the rolling on of the ocean in the 
eventide of fear? 

’T is the people marching on. 

Whither go they, and whence come they? 

What are these of whom ye tell? 
In what country are they dwelling Hwixt 
the gates of heaven and hell? 

Are they mine or thine for money? Will 
they serve a master well? 

Still the rumor ^s marching on. 
Hark the rolling of the thunder? 
Lo, the sun! and lo, thereunder 
Riseth wrath and hope and wonder. 
And the host comes marching on. 

Forth they come from grief and torment; 
on they wend towards health and 
mirth. 

All the wide world is their dwelling, 
every comer of the earth, 

Buy them, sell them for thy service! 
Try the bargain what ^tis worth. 
For the days are marching on. 
These are they who build thy houses, 
weave thy raiment, win thy wheat. 
Smooth the rugged, fill the barren, turn 
the bitter into sweet. 

All for thee iMs day — and ever. What 
reumrd for them is meet 

TiU the host comes marching on? 

(Coocfan^ cat next -pagfi} 

he 
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though often sent for, coxild not leave the 
deck. Nelson feared that some fatal 
cause prevented him, and repeatedly 
cried: Will no one bring Hardy to me? 
he must be killed; he is surely dead! ’’ 
<[ An hour and ten minutes elapsed 
from the time when Nelson received 
his wound before 


Hardy could come 
to him. They shook 
hands in silence; 
Hardy in vain 
struggling to sup- 
press the feelings 
of that most pain- 
ful and yet sub- 
limest moment. 

Well, Hardy,’’ 
said Nelson, “ how 
goes the day with 
us?” *Wery well,” 
replied Hardy; 

ten ships have 
struck, but five of 
the van have 
tacked, and show 
an intention to 
bear down upon 
the Victory. I have 
called two or three 
of our fresh ships 
roimd, and have 
no doubt of giving 
them a drubbing.” 

I hope,” said 
Nelson, *‘that none 
of our ships have 
struck!” Hardy 
answered, There 
was no fear of 
that.” Then, and 
not till then, Nel- 
son spoke of him- 
self; I am going 


with a heart almost bursting, hastened 
up on deck. f[ By this time all feeling 
below the breast was gone; and Nelson, 
having made the surgeon ascertain this, 
said to him: “ You know I am gone- I 
know it. I feel something rising in my 
breast,” putting his hand on his left 
side, which tells 


Many a hundred years passed over have 
they labored deaf and blind; 

Never tidings reached their sorrow, never 
hope their toil might find. 

Now at last they 'ue heard and hear it, 
and the cry comes down the wind, 
And their feet are marching on. 

O ye rich men, hear and tremble, for with 
words the sound is rife: 

""Once for you and death we labored: 
changed henceforward is the strife, 

We are men, and we shall battle for the 
world of men and life; 

Arid our host is marching on/^ 

""Is it war, then? Will ye perish as the dry 
wood in the fire? 

Is it peace? then be ye of us, lei your hope 
be our desire. 

Come and live! for life awaketh, and the 
world shall never tire: 

And the hope is marching onJ^ 

""On we march then, we the workers, 
and the rumor that ye hear 

Is the blended sound of battle and deliv- 
erance drawing near; 

For the hope of every creature is the 
banner that we bear. 

And the world is marching onJ* 
Hark the rolling of the thunder? 
Lo, the sun! and lo, thereunder 
Riselh wrath and hope and wonder 
And the host comes marching oiu 

*‘The March of the Workers,” hy WiUiam Morris 


fast: it win be all 

over with me soon. Come nearer tome. Let 
my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, 
and all other things belonging to me.” 
Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. 
Beatty <x>uld yet hold out some pros- 
pect of life. O no,” he replied; “ it is 
impossible. My back is ^ot through. 
B^tty win tdOl you so.” Heady thm, 
once more, diook hmds wi& hhn» and 


me so." And upon 
Beatty^s inquiring 
whether his pain 
was very great, he 
replied, “ So great 
that he wished he 
was dead ^ Yet,” 
said he, in a lower 
voice, one would 
like to live a little 
longer tool ” And 
after a few minutes 
in the same under- 
tone, he added: 
“ Wl^t would be- 
come of poor Lady 
Hamilton, if she 
knew my situa- 
tion! ” Next to his 
cormtry she occu- 
pied his thou^ts. 
€1 Captain BEardy, 
some fifty minutes 
after he had left 
the cockpit, return- 
ed; and, again tak- 
ing the hand of his 
dying friend and 
commander, con- 
gratulated him on 
having gained a 
complete victory. 
How many of the 
enemy were taken 
he did not know, 
as it was impos^te 


to perceive them 
distinctly; but fourteen or fi^een at least. 

That’s wdh” cried Nelson, “ but I 
bargained for twenty.” And then, in a 
stronger voice, he ssM: ^^Anchc^, Hardy; 
anchcM-.” Hmdy, vrpcm this, hinted th^ 
Admiral Collingwood would take upon 
himsdf the directian of affairs. Not 
wMte I Bve, Hardy,” the 

in^ectual^ en^avorieg io 
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raise hi m self from the bed; “ do you 
anchor/’ His previous orders for pre- 
paring to anchor had shown clearly he 
foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
calling Hardy back, he said to him, in 
alow voice ; ^^Don’t throw me overboard 
and he desired that he might be buri^ 
by his parents, unless it should please the 
King to order otherwise. Then reverting 
to private feelings: Take care of my 
dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy: take care of 
poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, Hardy,’’ 
smd he. Hardy knelt down and kissed 
his cheek; and Nelson said, “ Now I am 
satisfied. Thank God, I have done my 
duty! ” Kferdy stood over him in silence 
for a moment or two, then knelt again 
and kissed his forehead. Who is that? ” 
said Nelson; and being informed, he 
replied, God bless you. Hardy,” And 
Hardy then left him — forever. Nelson 
now desired to be turned upon his right 
side, and said, ** I wish I had not left 
the deck; for I shall soon be gone.” 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. 
He said to the chaplain, Doctor, I 
have not been a great sinner;” and 
after a short pause, Remember that I 
leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter 
Horatia as a legacy to my country,” 
His arjdculation now became difficult; 
but he was distinctiy heard to say, 
“ T h a nk Gkxi, I have done my duty!” 
These words he repeatedly pronounced; 
and they w«^ the last words which he 
uttered. He expired at thirty minutes 
after four — three hours and a quarter 
after he h^ received his wound. 

— Robert South^. 


People do not lack strength; they lack 
wilL — 


a SOUL stood on the bank of the 
River of Life, and it had to cross it. 
And first it fiKmd a reed, and it tried 
to crc)ss wfth k. Rit the re^ ran into its 
hand at the top in fine ^pEiikers and b^it 


when k kaned cm k. Ihcn the soiii IbiiiKi 
a staff and k tried to cross wMi it; 


the ^larp end ran into the ground, and 

the sold tried h> (haw k, hut k ccHiki iKk; 

aacKi k ^ood in the water hy ks sksM, 
C Then k got out and fiMind a I^oad 


thick log, and it said, “ With this I will 
cross.” And it went down into the water. 
But the log was too buoyant, it floated, 
and almost drew the soul from its feet. 
C And the soul stood on the bank and 
cried: Oh, River of Life! How am I to 
cross; I have tried all roads and they 
have failed me? ” 

And the River answered, “ Cross me 
alone.” ^ 

And the soul went down into the water, 
and it crossed. — “ The River of Life,” 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Joy is not in things; it is in us. — ^Wagner. 

C KHEN thou seest the great prelates 
with splendid mitres of gold and 
precious stones on their heads, and 
silver croziers in hand; there they stand 
at the altar, decked with fine copes and 
stoles of brocade, chanting those beauti- 
ful vespers and masses, very slowly, and 
with so many grand ceremonies, so many 
organs and choristers, that thou art 
struck with amazement .... 

Men feed upon the vanities and rejoice 
in these pomps, and say that the Churchof 
Christ was never so flourishing, nor 
divine worship so well conducted as at 
present .... likewise that the first prel- 
ates were inferior to these of our own 
times. The former, it is true, had fewer 
gold mitres and fewer chalices, for indeed 
what few they possessed were broken 
up to relieve the needs of the poor; 
whereas our prdates, for the sake of ob- 
taining chalices, will rob the poor of their 
sole means of support. But dost tlxm 
kiK)w what I would tell thee? In the 
j)rimkive church the chalices were oi 
wocxi, the prelates of gold; in these days 
the Qiurcdi hath chalices of gold 
pxrelates of woocL^ — Savonarola. 

Qukt minds can not be perplexed ch* 
fi^ilened, hut go on in fortune or 
fortune at ti^r own jrnvate pace, like a 
dock during a thunderstorm. 

— Robert Louk Stevenscm. 

CoMider how fisw things are wcrthy oi 
az^er, thou wozider tbfrf' 
foc^riioiiMbewxoih. — Robert 
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- i |T takes/’ says Thoreau, in 
o I the noblest and most nseful 

- f passage I remember to have 

' . ; i read in any modem author, 

two to speak truth — one 
to speak and another to hear.” He must 
be very little experienced, or have no 
great zeal for truth, who does not recog- 
nize the fact. A grain of anger or a grain 
of suspicion produces strange acoustical 
effects, and makes the ear greedy to 
re m ark offence. Hence we find those who 
have once quarreled carry themselves 
distantly, and are ever ready to break the 
truce. To speak truth there must be 
moral equality or else no respect; and 
hence between parent and child inter- 
course is apt to degenerate into a verbal 
fencing bout, and misapprehensions to 
become ingrained. And there is another 
side to this, for the parent begins with 
an imperfect notion of the child’s char- 
acter, formed in early years or during 
the equinoctial gales of youth; to this 
he adheres, noting only the facts which 
suit with his preconception; and wher- 
ever a person fancies himself unjustly 
judged, he at once and finally gives up 
the effort to speak truth ^ With our 
chosen friends, on the other hand, and 
still more between lovers (for mutual 
xmderstanding is love’s essence), the 
truth is easily indicated by the one and 
aptly comprehended by the other. 

A hint taken, a look understood, con- 
veys the gist of long and delicate ex- 
planations; and where the life is known, 
even yea and nay become luminous. In 
the closest of all relations — that of a 
love well-founded and equally shared — 
speech is half discarded, like a round- 
about infantile process or a ceremony of 
for m al etiquette; and the two com- 
municate directly by their presences, 
and with few looks and fewer words ccm- 
trive to share their good and evil aiKi 
uihold each other’s hearts in joy. For 
love re^ upon a physical b^is; it is a 
f a nuKar ity of nature’s making ai^ ai>art 
hom voluntary choice. Understanding 
has in some scrt outrun knofvdedjge, for 
the afiection perha|» b^an with die 
a^u aintaiK^; and as^ fe wm mot rne^ 


to be perturbed or clouded. Each knows 
more than can be uttered; each lives hy 
faith, and believes by a natural com- 
pulsion; and between man and wife the 
language of the body is largely developed 
and grown strangely eloquent The 
thought that prompted and was con- 
veyed in a caress would only lose to be 
set down in words — ay, althou^ Shake- 
speare himself should be the scribe, 

— ^Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Co-operation is not a s ent iment — it is an 
economic necessity. — Charles Steinmetz. 

^JOUTH has a certain melancholy 
and sadness, while Age is valiantly 
cheerful .... A chief lesson of youth 
should be to learn to enjoy solitude — 
a source of peace and haziness. . > In my 
years of youth I was debated when the 
doorbell rang, for I thought, now it 
(the great romantic adventure) had 
come. But in later years my feeling on 
the same occasion had something rather 
akin to terror — 1 tlmu^t, there it comes! 

—Schopenhauer. 

To write web is to think well, to fe^ 
web, and to render web; it is to pc^sess at 
once intdlect, soul, and taste. — 


^Spiritual forces when manifested 
in m a n exhibit a sequence, a seces- 
sion of steps. It follows, therefore, that 
when a man atone per^ of his life 
omitted to put forth his strength in a 
work which he kiK>ws to be in harmcmy 
with the divine order of thmg^ there 
comes a ti me , sooner or later, when a 
void wib be perched; when the fruits 
of his omitted ^:tion ou ght to have ap- 
peared, and do they are the xnissmg 
links in the chain of consequences. The 
measure of that void is the measure of bib 
pa;^ inactitm, ami that man wib never 
quite reach the s^ne Icv^ of attmnment 
diat he m^t have touched, had he 
divin^y energized his lost momentSL 

— Fmdrich Fiochd. 


Whoever serves Ms countty weS has 
nb iieed of ancestors. — 
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■ N sober verity I will con- head, etc., — ^the finer the flesh there- 

fess a truth to thee, reader. of;’^ and what are commonly the world’s 

I love a Fool — as naturally received fools but such whereof the world 

as if I were of kith and kin is not worthy? And what have been some 

to him. When a child, with of the kindliest patterns of our species, 

childlike apprehensions, that dived not but so many darlings of absurdity, min- 

below the surface of the matter, I read ions of the goddess, and her white boys? 

those Parables — ^not guessing at the Reader, if you wrest my words beyond 

involved wisdom — had more yearnings their fair construction, it is you, and 

towards that sim- not I, that are the 

pie architect, that It hain^t no use to grumble and complane; April Fool. 
built his house up- It jest as cheap and easy to rejoice . — — Charles Lamb, 

on the sand, than When God sorts outthe weather and sends £ 9 ^ 


I entertained for 
his more cautious 
neighbor ; I grudged 
at the hard cen- 
sure pronounced 
upon the quiet soul 
that kepthis talent; 
and — ^prizing their 
simplicity beyond 
the more provident 
and, to my ap- 


rain, 

Wy rain ’s my choice. 

Men ginerly, to all intents — 

Although they^re apt to grumble some — 
Puts most tkeyr trust in Providence, 

And takes things as they come — 

That is, the commonality 
Of men ihafs lived as long as me 
Has watched the world enugh to learn 
They^re not the boss of this concern. 


.CHOPEN- 
H#) HAUER’S 
character was made 
up of that com- 
bination of seem- 
ing contradictions 
which is the pecu- 
liarity of all great 
men. He had the 
audacity of child- 
hood, and the tim- 


prehension, some- 
what unfeminine 
waring of their 
competitors — I 
felt a kindness, 
that almost 
amounted to a ten-- 
dre, for those five 
thoughtless vir- 
gins. I have never 
made an acquain- 
tance since that 
lasted, or a friend- 
ship that answered. 


with any that had 

not some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters ^ I venerate an honest obli- 
quity of understanding. The more laugh- 
able blunders a man ghaTt cr rmmtt fr> yoUT 
ccHi^>any, the more tests he ghreth you 
that he will not betray or overreadi you. 
I love the safety wh^ a paij^le hall n- 
rinatioa warrants, the security whidi a 
word out of season ratifies- And take my 
wmd for this, reader, and say a fool tcM 
it 3rau, if 3^u plesTO, that he hath not 
a dram of f<^y in h^ mixture hath pmnts 
of much worse matter in hfe conqxssi- 
tkm. It ^ obsermi that foolisher the 

fowl, or fiA, woodcoci^ ^i^terds, cod’s 


With some, of course, ifs different — 

I *ve saw young men that knowed it all. 
And did n^t like the way things went 
On this terrestchul ball ; — 

But all the same, the rain, some way. 
Rained jest as hard on picnic day; 
Er, when they raxlly wanted it. 

It mayby would nH rain a bit! 

In this existunce, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men — 

Some little skiff o’ clouds shet 
The sun off now and then . — 

(Copd od ed oa aext page) 


ifs different— ^^ty of genius ^ 

i that knowed it all, was suspicious 
ry things went every one, and 

^all ; — ineffably kind- 

the rain, some way, Leaited. With stu- 

rd on picnic day; pidity in every 

lly wanted it, was blunt, 

H rain a bit! to violence; 

yet his manner 

2 nd wet and courtesy were 

ist of men— such as is attri- 

uds TZ shet buted to gentle- 

l then. men of the old 

neat page) school. If he was 

an egotist, he was 
also charitable to excess; and who ghall 
say that charity is not the egotism of 
great natures? He was honesty itsdf, 
and yet thou^t every one wished to 
cheat him. To mislead a possible thief 
he lab^ed his valuables Arcana ‘M'edira, 
put his bank notes in dictionaries and 
his gold pieces in ink bottles. He slept 
on the ground floor, that he mi^it 
escape es^iiy in case of fire. If he heard 
a rpise at ni^t he snatched at a pi^ol, 
whi<di he kept loaded at his bedside .... 
Slant’s biography is full of similar va- 
gar^s, and has but to t u rn to the 
hfetc^ of any of die thinters whose 
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names are landmarks in literature, to 
find that eccentricities no less striking 
have also been recorded of them. 

— ^Edgar Saltus. 

^ T is dangerous for a man too sud- 
.. T , denly or too easily to believe him- 
self. Wherefore let us examine, watch, 
observe, and inspect our own hearts, for 
we ourselves are 
our greatest flat- 
terers. We should 
every night call 
ourselves to an ac- 
coimt 

What infirmity 
have I mastered 
today? What pas- 
sion opiX5sed? What 
temptation re- 
sisted? What virtue 
acquired? 

Our vices will abate 
of themselves if 
they be brought 
every day to the 
shrift.Oh the bless- 
ed sleep that fol- 
lows such a diaiyl 
€[ Oh the tran- 
quillity, liberty, 
and greatness of 
that mind which 
is a spy upon it- 
self, and a private 
censor upon its 
own manners! 

It is my custom 
every night, so 
soon as the candle is out, to run over the 
words and actions of the past day; and I 
let nothing escape me, for why shoiild 
I fear the sight of my errors when I can 
admonish and forgive myself? I was a 
little too hot in such a dispute; my 
opimon might well have been withheld, 
for it gave oflence and did no good. The 
thing was true; but all truths are not to 
be spoken at all times. 

I would I had held my tc«^ue, for there 
is^ no contending, either with fools or 
with our supmtMrs. I have done iH, but 
it shall be so no more. 

If every man would but thee look into 


himself, it would be the better for us all. 
What can be more reasonable than this 
daily review of a life that we can not 
warrant for a moment? Our fate is set, 
and the first breath we draw is only our 
first motion toward our last. There is a 
great variety in our lives, but all tends 
to the same issue. 

We are bom to lose and to perish, to 
hope and to fear, 
to vex cursives 
and others, and 
there is no anti- 
dote against a com- 
mon calamity but 
virtue; for the 
foundation of trae 
joy is in the con- 
science ^ ^ 

— Seneca. 

N every man^s 
life pilgrim- 
age, however xm- 
blest, there are 
holy places where 
he is made to 
feel his kinship 
with the Divine; 
where the heavens 
bend low over his 
head and angels 
come and minister 
xinto him These 
are the places of 
sacrifice, the meet- 
ing-ground of mor- 
tal and immortal, 
the tents of trial 
wherein are waged the great spiritual 
combats of man’s life. Here axe the tears 
and agonies and the bk>ody sweat of 
Gethsemanc Happy the man who, 
lookup back, can say of himsdf: Here, 
too, was the victory I " 

Habit is a crfjle; we weave a thread of it 
every day, and at last we can not break 
it. — Horace Maim. 

The hi^iest aiKi most lofty trees have 
tite most reason to dre^ the tteundcr. 

— QiarlesREffin. 


And mayhy, whilse you^re vmndem who 
Yoi/ve fool-like lent your umbrelV to. 
And want it — oufll pop the sun. 

And youni he glad you hain't got none! 

It aggervates the farmers, too — 

Thetfs too much wet, er too much sun, 

Er work, er waitin^ round to do 
Before the plowin* ^s done: 

And mayhy, like as not, the wheat. 
Jest as if s lookin* hard to heat. 

Will ketch the storm — and jest about 
The time the corn^s a-jiniin* out 

These-here cy-clones a-foolin^ round — 
And hacJfard crops! — and wind and 
rain ! — 

And yit the corn thafs wdderd down 
May elbow up again ! — 

They hairft no sense, as I can see, 
Fer mortuls, sich as us, to be 
A-faultin* Natchufs wise intents. 
And lockin' horns ivith Providence! 

It hain't no use to grumble and complane; 
If s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice. 

When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, 

W'y, rain's my choice. 

“ Wet-Weather Talk,’’ by James WhitcoTrib PUey 
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'n^^\ECONDLY, I enjoin and re- 
: quire that no ecclestas^ 
tt.tic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever, shell 
ever hold or exercise any 
station or duty whatsoever in the said 
College; nor shall any such person ever 
be admitted for any purpose, or as a 
visitor, within the premises appropri- 
ated to the purposes of the said College: 
In making tlds restriction, I do not 
niean to cast any reflection upon any 
sect or person whatsoever; but as there 
is such a multitude of sects, and such a 
diversity of opinion amongst them, I 
desire to keep the tender minds of the 
orphans, who are to derive advantage 
from this bequest, free from the excite- 
ment ^ which clashing doctrines and 
sectarian controversy are so apt to pro- 
duce; my desire is, that all the instruc- 
tors and teachers in the college, shfllT 
take pains to instil into the minds of the 
sc^l^, the purest principles of mor- 
alify, so that, on their entrance into 
active life, they may, from inclination 
and^ habit, evince benevolence toward 
their fellow creatures, and a love of 
truth, sobriety and industry, adopting at 
the same time, such religious tenets as 
their rruitured reason may enable thprn 
to prefer. — ^From the Will of Stephen 
Giraurd. 


JSuhharcis — The hdbrs tri^ to break this 

win with I^niel Webster's as»stance. Their con- 
teutkm was fo^mded largely uposi this paragrai^ 
Nevertheless the wiH prevailed before the Su- 
preme Court of die United States. 


Go not abrosKl; retire into thjrsdf, for 
tmrii dwells in the inner 

— Saii^ Ar^iKstine. 

the wide wchM roll away, 
Cr Leaving tOTCH*, 
limitle^ n^t. 

Nor Qod, nor rrmn, nor ffoce to stmid 
WbiM be to me esscidi^ 

If ihou wui thy white arms were there 
And the fel to ckxHn a 

— Crane^ 


You believe that easily i^iich you hope 
frMT eanmstiy* — TereiKie. 


*^.^| RIENDS: I know how vain it is to 
A-4. gild a grief with words, and yet I 
wish to take from eveiy grave its fear. 
Here in this world, where life and death 
are equal kings, all should be brave 
enough to meet with all the dead have 
met. The future has been filled with fear, 
stained and polluted by the heartless 
past. From the wondrous tree of life the 
buds and blossoms faE with ripened fruit, 
and in the common bed of earth, the 
patriarchs and babes sleep side by side. 
Why should we fear that which will come 
to ^ that is? 

We can not tell, we do not know, which 
is the greater blessing — ^life or death. 
We do not know whether the grave is 
the end of this life, or the door of another, 
or whether the night here is not some- 
where else a dawn. Neither can we tell 
which is the more fortunate — ^the child 
d 3 dng in its mother’s arms, before its 
lips have learned to form a word, or be 
who journeys all the length of life’s un- 
even road, painfully taking the last 
slow steps with staff and crutch. 

Every cradle asks us, Whence? ” and 
every coffin, Whither? ^ The poor 
barbarian, weeping above his dead, can 
answer these questions as intelligently as 
the robed priest of the most authentic 
creed. The tearful ignorance of the one 
is jtist as consoling as the learned and 
unmeaning words of the other. No man, 
standing where the horizon of a life bas 
touched a grave, has any right to proph- 
esy a future filled with pain and tears. 
It may be that death gives all there is of 
worth to life. If those we press and 
strain against our hearts could never 
die, perhaps that love would wither from 
the earth. Maybe this common fate 
treads from out the paths betwem our 
hearts the weeds of s^fishness and hate, 
aiKi I had rather live and love where 
death h kmg, than have etemaOl life 
where k>ve ^ not. Another life is rtmight , 
unless we kiKw and love a gain the ernes 
who love us here. 

Tl^ ^taml with adung l^rts 
around this Htfie grave need have no 
fisar. The larger and the nobler feifh In 
aM that is and is to be, tel^ us that 
€vm at fe is perifect 
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rest. We know that through the common 
wants of life — ^the needs and duties of 
each hour — ^their griefs will lessen day 
by day, until at last this grave will be to 
them a place of rest and peace — almost 
of joy. There is for them this consola- 
tion. The dead do not suffer. And if they 
live again, their lives will surely be as 
good as ours. We have no fear. We are all 
children of the same 
mother, and the same 
fate awaits us all. 

We, too, have our re- 
ligion, and it is this: 

Help for the living — 

Hope for the dead. 

— ^Robert G. IngersoU. 

"^I^T is a mistake to 
suppose that in 
planting colonies in the 
New World the nations 
of Europe were moved 
mainly by a philan- 
thropic impulse to ex- 
tend the area of liberty and civilization. 
Colonies were planted for the purpose of 
raising up customers for home trade. It 
was a matter of business and specxila- 
tion, carried on by joint stock com- 
panies for the benefit of corporations. 
<[ While our Revolution was in progress 
Adam Smith, when discussing and con- 
demning the colonial system, declared 
that England had founded an empire 
in the New World for the sole purpose of 
raising customers for her trade.'^ 

When the colonies had increased in 
numbers and wealth, the purpose of the 
mother country was disclosed in the 
legislation and regulations by which the 
colonies were governed. 

Whatever did not enhance the trade and 
commerce of En^and was denned unfit 
to be a part of the a>lonial ix>licy. 

Wor^ even than its effects on the in- 
dustry of the colonies was the iiifluem:e 
of this policy on political and ccnnmer- 
dal morality. The innumerable arbitrary 
laws enacted to enforce it created a 
thousand new crim^.Transactions whidi 
the colonists thought neees^ry to the 
wdffare, and in no w&y repugjmit to the 
moral ^nse of g(X>d me% wope fi^rifidden 


under heavy penalties. €I They became a 
nation of law-breakers. Nine-tenths of 
the colonial merchants were smug^ers. 
Nearly half of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were bred to com- 
merce, to the command of ships and to 
contraband trade. John Hancock was the 
prince of contraband traders; and with 
John Adams as his counsel, was on 
trial before the ad- 
miralty court in Bos- 
ton, at the exact hour 
of the shedding of the 
first blood at Lexing- 
ton, to answer for a 
$500,000 penalty al- 
leged to have been in^ 
curred as a smugger. 

Half the tonnage of 
the world was engaged 
in smuggling or piracy. 
The war of indei)en- 
dence was a war against 
commercial despotism; 
gainst an industrial 
policy which oppressed and tortured the 
industry of our fathers, and would have 
reduced them to perpetual vassalage for 
the gain of England. — ^James A, GainMd. 

E who every nxmiing plans the 
transactions of the day, and follows 
out that plan, carries a thi^d that will 
guide him thmugh the labyrinth of the 
most busy life. The orderly arrangement 
of his time is like a ray of light which 
darts itself through all his ocaii>atioos. 
But vhere no plan is laid, where the 
disposal of time is surrenckred merely 
to the diance of incidents, all things lie 
huddled together in orc chaos, which 
admits of ndther distributkm nor re- 
view. — ^Hi^. 

Amid ny list of Mcssii^ infinite. 

Stands this the foremost, 

“ That my l^art hm 

— Edward Yoong. 

9 ^ 9 ^ 

It is iK3t he that eiders upcm any career, 
or starts in any race, but he feat nn^ 
and pcfseverin^ that gsmis fee 
of ^hers, cr the his 


Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence. 
Then, a lark; 

Out of the heart a rapture. 
Then, a pain. 

Out of the dead, cold ashes. 
Life again. 

“Evolution,” by John Banister Tabb 
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of a people is a tis- 
^ sue of crimes, miseries, and 
follies. That is no less true 
of Penguinia than of other 
nations ^ ^ 

Gratian, the sage, toured Penguinia in 
the time of the last of the Draconide 
dynasty. Travelling one day through a 
lovely valley where cow bells tinld^ in 
the pure air, he sat down on a bench at 
the foot of an oak tree, near a thatched 
cottage. On the doorstep a woman was 
suckling an infant; a youngster was 
playing with a big dog; a blind old man, 
seated in the sun, was drinking in the 
light of day through half-opened lips. 
C[ The master of the house, a robust 
yoxmg man, offered Gratian bread and 
milk and, the Marsouin philosopher 
after partaking of this repast, exclaimed, 
Bundly inhabitants of a gentle land, 
I thank you. Everything here breathes 
joy, concord and peace.’' 

Even as he spoke, however, a shepherd 
passed, playing a martial air upon his 
bagpipes ^ 

" What is that lively tune? ” demanded 
Gratian ^ 

“ That ’s our war hymn against the 
Marsouins,” replied the peasant.'* Every- 
body here sings it. Little children know 
it before they can talk. We are all good 
Penguin patriots.” 

" You don’t like the Marsouios? ” 

" We hate them.” 

For what reason do 3 ^u hate them? ” 
How can you ask? They are our 
neighbors, are n’t th^? ” 

Undouteedly.” 

Wdl, that ’s the reason the Penguins 
hate the Marsouins.” 

Is that a re^on? ” 

" Certainly. Who says ' neighbors ’ says 
' enemies ’ Look at the iMd which 
touches mine. It belongs to the Tnar^ I 
hate most in the worM. After him 
worst enemies are t!^ people of the 
village on the other ^ope of the vaH^ 
at the foot of that birch woexi. In this 
narrow valley, closed in cm aH ^es, 
there is only that village and my v illag er 
Of course they are enemies. Every timfi 
our cha|^ meet theirs, ti^y exchar^ 
insults ami blows. Aid you see why 


the Penguins should be the enemies of 
the Marsouins! Don’t you know what 
patriotism means? For me there are only 
two possible battlecrries: ' Long live the 
Penguins! Death to the Marsouins! ’ ” 
— ^Anatole France. 

~ HIS Mahomet, son of Abdallah, 
was a sublime charlatan. He says 
in his tenth chapter, " Who but Gexi can 
have composed the Koran? Do you thmV 
Mahomet has forged this book? Well, 
try and write one chapter resembling it, 
and call to your aid whomsoever you 
please.” In the seventeenth chapter, he 
^claims, ^ " Praise be to him who in a 
single night transported his servant 
from the sacred temple of Mecca to that 
of Jerusalem! ” 

This was a fine journey, but nothing 
compared to the one he took that same 
night from planet to planet. He pretended 
that it was five hundred years’ journey 
from one to the other, and that he had 
cleft the moon in twain. His disciples who, 
after his death, collected in a solemn 
manner the verses of his Koran, sup- 
preyed this celestial journey, for they 
dreaded raillery and rationalization. 
After all, they had more delicacy than 
was needed. They might have trusted 
to the commentators, who would have 
found no difficulty in explaining the 
itinerary ^ Mahomet’s friends should 
have known by experience that the 
marvelous is the reason of the multi- 
tucie. The wise contradict in a silence, 
which the multitude prevents their 
breakmg. But while the itinerary of the 
planets was suppressed, a few words were 
retained about the adventure of the 
moon; one can not forever be on one’s 
guard ^ 

The Kc^ran is a rhapsody, without 
connecticm, without order, and without 
art. . • • It ^ a poem or a sort of rh 3 rmed 
prose, consisting of about three thousaixi 
verses No poem ever advanced the 
fcrtimes of its author so much as the 
Koran ^ ^ 

He h^ the humility to confess that 1^ 
hhrs^f w31 not enter Paradise because of 
Im own xEKrlts, but pur^y by tie ipSZ 
of God. Throu^ this same pure Divi^ 
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will, he orders that a fifth part of the 
spoil shall always be reserved for the 
Prophet 

It is not true that he excludes women 
from Paradise. It is hardly likely that 
so able a man should have chosen to em- 
broil himself with that half of the human 
race by which the other half is led ^ 
Abulfeda relates that an old woman one 
day importuned him 
to tell her what she 
must do to get into 
Paradise. “ My good 
lady,” said he, ‘‘ Para- 
dise is not for old 
women.” The good 
woman began to weep; 
but the Prophet con- 
soled her by saying, 

There will be no old 
women, because they 
will become young 
again.” This consolat- 
ory doctrine is confirm- 
ed in the fifty-fourth 
chapter of the Koran. 

He forbade wine, be- 
cause some of his fol- 
lowers once went intox- 
icated to prayers. He 
allowed a plurality of 
wives, conforming in 
this i>oint to the immemorial usage of the 
Orientals In short, his civil laws 
are good; his doctrine is admirable for 
all it has in common with ours, but his 
means are shocking — charlatanry and 
murder ^ 

He is excused by some on the first of 
these charges, because, say they, the 
Arabs had a hundred and twenty-four 
thousand prophets before him, and there 
could be no great harm in the appear- 
ance of one more. Men, it is added, re- 
quire to be deceived. But how are we to 
justify a man who says, Either be- 
lieve that I have conversed with the 
Angd Gabriel, or pay me tribute? ” 

How superior is Confucius — the first of 
mortals who did not claim to have been 
favored with divine revdations! He em- 
plo 3 ^ neither fal^iood nor the sword, 
but cmly re^on. As viceroy of a great 
pxmnce he causes Urn laws to be 


AprU, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then, the moment (rfter, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest. 

If I tell thee, sweetest. 

All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter. 
But, the moment after. 
Weep thy golden tears! 

“ Song,” by WiUiam Watson 


served and morality to flourish. Later, 
disgraced and poor, he teaches them ^ 
He practices them, alike in greatness and 
in humility. He renders virtue ami- 
able, and has for his disciples the most 
ancient and wisest people upon the 
earth 

Mahomet is admired for having raised 
himself from being a camel driver, to be a 
pontiff, a legislator, and 
a monarch, for having 
subdued Arabia, which 
had never before been 
subjugated; for having 
given the first shock 
to the Roman Empire 
in the East, and to that 
of the Persians ^ But 
I admire him still more 
for having kept peace 
in his house amongst 
his wives. 

He changed the face of 
part of Emope, one 
half of Asia, and nearly 
all of Africa. Nor was 
his religion unlikdy at 
one time, to subju- 
gate the whole earth. 
€l On how trivial a 
circumstance will revo- 
lutions sometimes 
depend! A blow from a stone, a little 
h^der than that which he received in 
his first battle, might have 
the destinies of the world. — Voltaire. 

He who loveth a book will never want a 
faithful friend, a wholesome counsellor, 
a cheerful compankm, or an effectual 
comforter. — ^Isaac Barrow. 

! VERY man will have his own cri- 
terion in forming his judgment of 
others, I depend very mudi on the effect 
of affliction, I coi^ider how a man con^ 
out of the furnace; gold will lie for a 
month in the ftunace without losing a 
grain. — Richard CedL 

If wriiMes must be written upcai our 
bnws, let them not be written upon the 
heart. Tlie ^irit dK>uld not grow cM. 

— Jsmes A. GarWti 
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is nothing to make 
mdignant m the mere 
fact that life is hard, that 
3iien should toil and suffer 
pain. The planetary condi- 
tions once for all are such, and we can 
stand it. But that so many men, by mere 
accidents of birth and opportimity, 
should have a life of nothing else but 
toil and pain and hardness and inferiority 
imposed upon them, should have no 
vacation, while others natively no more 
deserving never get any taste of this 
campaigning life at all — this is capable 
of arousing indignation in reflective 
minds. It may end by seeming shameful 
to all of us that some of us have nothing 
but campaigning, and others nothing but 
unmanly ease. 

If now — and this is my idea — there were, 
instead of military conscription, a con- 
scription of the whole youthM popu- 
lation to form for a certain number of 
years a part of the army enlisted against 
Nature, the injustice would tend to be 
evened out, and numerous other goods 
to the commonwealth would follow. 
The military ideals of hardihood and 
discipline would be wrought into the 
growing fiber of the people; no one 
wotild remain blind, as the luxurious 
classes now are blind, to man’s real re- 
lations to the ^obe he lives on, and to 
the permanently sour and hard founda- 
tions of his higher life. To cc^ and iron 
mines, to frei^t trains, to fishing fleets 
in December, to dish-waging, dothes- 
wa^bing, and window-washing, to road- 
building and tunnel-making, to foundries 
and stoke-holes, and to the frames of 
skyscrapers, would our gflded youths be 
drafted off, according to th^ dboice 
to get ti^ diBd^H^ss knocked out of 
mid to come bmk: sex^ety 

wkh fesWiier symp&lMes and soberer 
iefeas They wc^d have paM their 
Hood-taix,<foiietiKh"OWEi|3arfcintiiciiB- 
ixiemorM lumsan warfime ^^nst nature, 
th^ diouM tread the earth moreprcxidly, 
the wtmim wouM value them mme h^- 
ly, they wouM be better smd 

teachers of geners^hm. 

^ Suchacxmscriptior^ withthe^ute eff 
pui^ c^Huiou that wouM have require 


it, and the many moral fruits it would 
bear, would preserve in the midst of a 
pacnfic civilization the manly virtues 
which the military party is so afraid ot 
seeing disappear in peace. We should get 
toughness without callousness, authority 
with as little criminal cnuelty as possible, 
and painful work done cheerily because 
the duty is temporary, and threatens 
not as now, to degrade the whole re- 
mainder of one’s life. — William James. 

Y“#ORD, let me never tag a moral to a 
tale, nor tell a story without a 
meaning. Make me respect my material 
so much that I dare not slight my work. 
<[ Help me to deal very honestly with 
words and with people, for they are both 
alive. Show me that as in a river, so in a 
writing, clearness is the best quality, and 
a little that is pure is worth more than 
much that is mixed. 

Teach me to see the local color without 
being blind to the inner light. 

Give me an ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human stuff on the 
loom of the real. 

Keep me from caring more for books 
than for folks, for art than for life. 
Steady me to do the full stint of work as 
wdl as I can; and when that is done, 
stop me; pay what wages Thou wilt, and 
help me to say, from a quiet heart, a 
grateful Amen. — ^Henry van Dyke. 

HE new church will be founded on 
moral science. Poets, artists, musi- 
cians, philosophers, will be its prophet- 
teachers. The noblest literature of the 
world will be its Bible — ^love and labor 
its holy sacraments — and instead of wor- 
^ping one savior, we will ^adly build 
an altar in t!^ heart for every one who 
has suffered for humanity. — Emerson. 

You can not b^eve in honor until ymx 
have achkved it. Better keep youra^ 
c^an aiMi bri^it; you are thewimlow 
throng whkh 3 rou must tte wDrid. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 

Men, even when akne, lighten their 
Mx3r hy however nxie it la^y 
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thought all the time of 
! caother and grandmother 

<^€prived of the help of my 
, youth and strong arm. It 
gave me a pang to thinV of 
them left weak and failing at home, when 
I might have been the staff of their old 
age; but their hearts were too foil of 
motherly love for them to allow me to 
give up my profession for their sakes. 
And then youth has not all the sensitive- 
ness of riper years, and a demon within 
seemed to push me towards Paris ^ I 
was ambitious to see and learn ah that a 
painter ought to know. My Cherbourg 
masters had not spoilt me in this re- 
spect during my apprenticeship. Paris 
seemed to me the center of knowledge, 
and a museum of all great works. 

I started with my heart very full, and 
all that I saw on the road and in Paris 
itself made me still sadder. The wide 
straight roads, the long lines of trees, 
the flat plains, the rich grass-pastures 
filled with cattle, seemed to me more like 
stage decorations than actual nature. 
And then Paris — ^black, muddy, smoky 
Paris — ^made the most painful and dis- 
couraging impression upon me. 

It was on a snowy Saturday evening in 
January that I arrived there. The li^t 
of the street lamps was almost extin- 
guished by the fog. The immense crowd 
of horses and carriages crossing and 
ptishing each other, the narrow streets, 
the air and smell of Paris seemed to choke 
my head and heart, and almost stifled 
me. I was seized wiA an xmcontrollable 
fit of sobbing. I tried to get the better of 
my feelings, but they were too strong 
for me, and I could only stop my tears 
by bathing my face with water at a 
fountain in the street. 

The sensation of freshness revived my 
courage. I stopped before a print-seller’s 
window and looked at his pictures, while 
I munched my last Gruchy applik The 
plates whidi I saw did not pkase me: 
there ware groups of half-naked grisettes, 
women bathing and dressdi^ such as 
Dev6ria and Maurin then drew, and, in 
my eyes, seaned only fit 
and perfumer’s adverti^rnents. 

Paris £|[pear^ to \ 


I went to an hotel gawi, where I spent 
my first night in one continual night- 
mare. I saw again my native village, 
and our house, looking very sad and 
lonely. I saw my grandmother, mother 
^d sister, sitting there spinning, weep- 
ing, and thinking of me, and praying 
that I might escape from the perdition 
of Paris. Then the old demon appeared 
again, and showed me a vision of magni- 
ficent pictures so beautiful and daz- 
zling that they seemed to glow with 
heavenly splendor, and finally melt away 
in a celestial clou<L 

But my awakening was more earthly. 
My room was a dark and suffocating 
hole. I got up and rushed out into the 
air. The li^t had come back and with 
it my calmness and force of will. 

' — ^Millet’s First Visit to Paris. 

Q LIFE without love in it is like a 
heap of ashes upon a deserted hearth 
— ^with the fire dead, the lau^ter stilled, 
and the light extinguished. It is like a 
winter landscape — with the sun hidden, 
the flowers frozen, and the wind whisper- 
ing through the withered leaves God 
knows we need all the unselfish love that 
can come to us. For love is seldom unself- 
ish. There is visually the motive and th^ 
price. Do you remember William Morris, 
and how his life was lived, his fortune 
spent, his hands busied — in the service of 
others? He was the father of the settle- 
ment iiKJvement, of co-operative hnnn^ 
for working people, and of the arts and 
crafts revival, in our day. He was a 
soldier of the commcm g^^d.” After he 
gone — his life began to grow in radi- 
ance and power, like a beaccm set hi gh 
upon a dangerous shc^e. In the twili^hfe 
of his days he wrote what I Eke to thipk 
was his creed — and mine: "I’m going 
your v^y, so let us go hand in hand. You 
help me and I ’ll he^ you. We shall not 
be here very kmg, for scxm death, the 
kind old nurse, w31 cmne back ami rock 
us all to ^ee|3^ Let m hdp one sme^her 
vdiile we ma^/— Frank P, 

The men who try to do somethii^ and fal. 
are better than timse who try to 

do and succeed. — 
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”';iCJRING the first days after 
' { 1 - % ‘ my arrival in Paris my 

: . ; fa : ^ fixed idea was to find out the 

2^* I S^licry of Old Masters ^ 1 
Started early one morning 
with this intention, but as I did not dare 
ask my way, for fear of being laughed at, 
I wandered at 
random through 
the streets, hop- 
ing, I suppose, that 
the Musee would 
come to meet me! 

I lost myself sev- 
eral day^nmningin 
thisfruitless search. 

During my wander- 
ings one day I came 
across Notre Dame 
for the first tiine. 

It seemed to me 
less fine than the 
Cathedral of Cou- 
tances. I thought 
that the Luxem- 
bourg was a fine 
palace, but too 
regularly beautiful 
— the work, as it 
were, of a coquet- 
tish and mediocre 
builder ^ ^ 

At length, I hardly 
know how, I found 
myself on the Pont 
Neuf, where a mag- 
nificent pile, which 
from the descrix>- 
tions which had 
been given me, 
supposed must be 
the Louvre. With- 
out dday I turned 
my steps there and climbed the great 
staircase with a bea^ng heart and the 
hurried st^)s of a man who feels that the 
cme great wish of Im life is about to be 
lybUled ^ 

1% hopes were not disappdmted. I 
to find my'sdf in a world of 
frieiMis, in midst of my own kinsfolk, 
li^ drean^ Were at length resized. For 
next ^le Old hf^ters were EEy 
cmfy occi^>aik» in tfas d^^time. I de- 


voured them all: I studied them, ana- 
lyzed them, and came back to them con- 
tinually. The Primitives attracted me by 
their admirable expression of sweet- 
ness, holiness, and fervor ^ The great 
Italians fascinated me by their mastery 
and charm of composition. There were 
moments when the 
arrows of St. Sebas- 
tian seemed to 
pierce me, as I 
looked at the mar- 
tyr of Mantegna. 
€l The masters of 
that age have an 
incomparable 
power. They make 
you feel in turn the 
joys and the pains 
which thrill their 
souls. But when I 
saw that draw- 
ing of Michel- 
angelo^s represent- 
ing a man in a 
swoon, I felt that 
was a different 
thing. The expres- 
sion of the relaxed 
muscles, the planes 
and the modeling 
of that form ex- 
hausted by physi- 
cal suffering gave 
me a whole series 
of impressions. 

I felt as if tor- 
mentedbythesame 
pains. I had com- 
passion upon him. I 
suffered in his body 
with his limbs ^ I 
saw that the m^n 
who had done this able, in a si ng le 
figure, to represent all the good and evil 
of humanity. It was Michelangelo ! That 
explains aM. I had already seen some bad 
ei^ravings of his work at Cherbourg; 
but here I toudied the heart and heard 
the voice of him who has hai,mted yrte 
with such power during my whole life. 

— MMet’s First Visit to the Louvre. 

Adversity h^ no frioKis. — Tadtus. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes upon the ground. 
The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Whomadehimdead toraptureand despair, 
A thing thatgrievesnot and thatnever hopes. 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Wholoosenedandletdownthis brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within 
this brain? 

Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who 
shaped the suns 

And marked their ways upon the ancient 
deep? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
Thereis no shape more terrible than this — 
More tongued with censure of the world^s 
bund greed — 

Afore filled with signs and portents for 
the soul — 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

(Coaid CT ded oq aext pase) 
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ILLB T at that time wore a 
curioxis garb. A brown over- 

^ coat, in color like a stone 

; ' wall, a thick beard and long 
* r • locks, covered with a wool- 
en cape like that of a coachman, gave 
him a singular appearance ^ The first 
time that I saw him 
he reminded me of 
the painters of the 
Middle Ages. His 
reception was cor- 
dial, but almost si- 
lent He took me 
for a philosopher, a 
philanthropist, 
or a politician — 
none of whom he 
cared much to see. 

But I talked of art 
to him, and seeing 
his Daphnis and 
Chloe hanging on 
the wall, I told him 
what I thought of 
it ^ ^ 

He looked hard at 
me, but still with a 
kind of sh 5 mess, 
and only said a few 
words in a reply. 

C Then I caught 
sight of a sketch of 
a sower. 

That would be a 
fine thing,” I re- 
marked, if you 
had had a coimtry 
model.” ^ ^ 

“ Then do you not 
belong to Paris?” 
he asked- 

^‘Yes,” I replied, 

** but I was brou^t up in the country.” 
€[ “Ah! that is a different stor^^” he said 
in his Norman i>atois; “ we must have a 
little talk.” 

Troyon left: us alone, and Millet, look- 
ing at me some moments in silence, 
said: You will not care for my pictures/^ 

You are wrong there,” I replied warm- 
ly; “ it is because I like than that I have 
con^ to see you.” 

Frcmi that mmnent Mlet conversed 


freely with me, and his remarks on art 
were as manly as they were generous and 
large-hearted ^ ^ 

Every subject is good,” he said. “ All 
we have to do is to render it with force 
and clearness. In art we should have one 
leading thought, and see that we express 
it in eloquent lan- 
guage, also that we 
keep it alive in 
ourselves, and im- 
part it to others 
as clearly as we 
stamp a medal 
Art is not a plea- 
sure-trip; it is a 
battle, a mill that 
grinds ^ I am no 
philosopher. I do 
not pretend to do 
away with pain, or 
to find a formula 
which will make 
me a Stoic, and 
indifferent to 
evil. Sufiering is, 
p)erhai)s, the one 
thing that gives 
an artist power to 
express himself 
clearly.” 

He spoke in this 
manner for soim 
time and then 
stopped, as if 
afraid of his own 
words ^ But we 
parted, feeing that 
we understood 
each other, and 
had laid the foun- 
dations of a lasting 
friendship.” — **MilIet Meets His Future 
Biographer.” — Alfred Sender. 

C APITAL is condensed labor. It is 
^.nothmg until labor takes hold of it. 
The living laborer ^ts free the condensed 
labor and makes it assun^ some form of 
utility or beauty. Capital and laixr are 
one, and they will draw nearer to ea^ 
other && the vmld advances in intdla± 
and goodi^ss. — David Swii^ 


Whaithe long reaches of the peaks of song. 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering 
ages look; 

Timers tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity 
betrayed. 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited. 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 
A protest that is also prophecy, 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and souU 
quenched? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality; 

Give hack the upward looking and ihelight; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 
Make right the immemorial infamies. 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
world? 

How will it he with kingdoms and with 
kings — 

With those who shaped him to the thing 
he is — 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 

** The Man With the Hoe/’ by Edwin Markham 
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a OSEPHINE was dead. The 
fall of the Emperor, her 
hero, her Cid, had bewil- 
dered and uimerved her 
Frightened at the din of 
war that shook the whole realm, she 
had lived in terror at Malmaison. The 
allied kings paid her every attention, 
and in showing the King of Prussia over 
her lovely grounds when she was ill, 
broken out with an eruption, she had, 
it is said, brought on a fatal relapse. 
Murmuring the words ** Elba ’’ — Bona- 
parte’^ — ^e died, while her hero was 
yet in exile. 

It is a revelation of his true charac±er 
that before setting out on his last cam- 
paign he should claim one day out of the 
few fate gave him, and devote it to 
menxjries, to regrets, to recollections 
of the frail, but tender-hearted woman 
who had warmed to him when all the 
world was growing cold. He went to 
Malmaison, almost alone, and, with 
Hortense, walked over the grounds, 
seeing the old familiar places, and think- 
ing of the old familiar faces.” ^ He 
lingered in the garden he himself had 
made, and in which he xised to love to 
work when he was First Consul, sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers, and in- 
haling the breath of nature. He used to 
say that he could work better there than 
anywhere dse. He wandered throu^ the 
park, looking out on the trees he had 
planted in t^>se brilliant days long s^o. 
Every spot had its silent reminder ot 
^brks that were gone, of hknds he 
would see no more. 

He asked to be tc^d ever 3 ?thh^ abcmt 
krt days, her richness, 
her d 3 ring hours; no details were too triv- 
ial to tsospc Mm. And as they told the 
stay he wouM in with radan^* 

tkms interest, jbndness, sorrow. 

On tim virit to dtetean he wanted 

to see cverydiH^ that couM renAid 
him of her, and of dirir old Wt togriher 
—the <feadi-chambeg at the I^t. Here 
he woMd have xko con^)anion ** My 
dauiJtar, let me go m here alooel” 
and he put ba<^ entail, 

and dosed <lcx)r. He remedied a loi^ 


while, and when he came out his eyes 
showed that he had been weeping. 

— ^Thomas E. Watson. 

SOCIETIES exist imder three forms 
_ * sufficiently distinguishable. 1. With- 
out government, as among our Indians. 
2. Under governments wherein the will 
of every one has a just influence, as is 
the case in England in a sl^t degree, 
and in our states, in a great one. 3. Under 
governments of force: as is the case in 
all other monarchies and in most of the 
other republics. To have an idea of the 
curse of existence under these last, they 
must be seen. It is a government of 
wolves over sheep. It is a problem, not 
dear in my mind, that the first condition 
is not the best. But I believe it to be 
inconsistent with any great degree of 
pKDpulation. The second state has a great 
deal of good in it. The mass of mankind 
under that enjoys a precious degree of 
liberty and happiness. It has its evils 
too: the prindpal of which is the turbu- 
lence to which it is subject. But weigji 
this against the oppressions of monarchy, 
and it becomes nothing. I prefer dan- 
gerous liberty rather than quiet servi- 
tude. Even this evil is productive of 
good It prevents the degeneracy of 
government, and nourishes a general 
attentiem to the public affairs. I hold 
it that a little rebellion now and then is a 
good thing, and as necessary in the polit- 
ical world as storms in the ph 3 rsical. Un- 
successful rebdlions indeed generally 
eriablish the encroachments on the ri^ts 
of the people which have produced them. 
An observation of this truth should 
renefer bor^st republican goveriKHS so 
mild in their punishment of rebdlions, 
as not to discourage them too much. It 
is a medidne necessaiy for the souiHi 
iipalth of govenunoit. 

^ f" - — Thomas jeffersem. 

Ecoeemmm^ for the jmrpo^ of beii^ 
indepcmlent is one of the sounderi 
indications of manly character. 

— SamudSrmles. 


T!^ true work of art is Mit a pi 

the divine perfection.— 
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^ ENERAL:^ — I have placed 

you at the head of the Army 
f of the Potomac. Of course, 

; j have done this upon what 
L.,. 2 ^ appear to me to be suj05- 
cient reasons, and yet I think it best 
for you to know that there are some 
things in regard to which I am not 
quite satisfied with you. I believe you 
to be a brave and skilful soldier, which 
of course I like. I also believe you do not 
mix politics with your profession, in 
which you are right. You have confidence 
m yourself, which is a valuable if not an 
indispensable quality. You are ambitious, 
which. Within reasonable bounds, does 
good rather than harm; but I think that 
during General Burnside’s command of 
the army you have taken counsel of your 
ambition and thwarted him as much as 
you could, in which you did a great 
wrong to the country and to a most 
meritorious and honorable brother 
officer ^ ^ 

I have heard, in such a way as to be- 
lieve it, of your recently saying that 
both the army and the government 
needed a dictator. 

Of course it was not for this, but in spite 
of it, that I have given you the commaind. 
Only those generals who gain successes 
can set up dictators. 

What I now ask of you is military suc- 
cess, and I will risk the dictatorship ^ 
The government will support you to 
the utmost of its ability, which is neither 
more nor less than it has done and will 
do for all commainders. 

I much fear that the spirit which you 
have aided to infuse into the army, of 
criticizing their commander and with- 
holding confidence from him, will now 
turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as 
I can to put it down. 

Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were 
alive again, could get any good out of 
an army while such a spirit prevails in it; 
and now beware of rashness. 

Beware of rashness, but with energy and 
deepless vigilance go forward and ghre 
us victories* Yours very truly, Abraham 
Lmcoln. — O-etter to Goaerai J. Hooker, 
January 2S, 1^.) 


I SERVED with General Washing- 
ton in the Legislature of Virginia, 
before the Revolution, and, during it, 
with Doctor Franklin in Congress ^ I 
never heard either of them speak ten 
minutes at a time, nor to any but the 
main point, which was to decide the 
question 

They laid their shoulders to the great 
points, knowing that the little ones 
would follow of themselves. If the pres- 
ent Congress errs in too much talking, 
how can it be otherwise, in a body to 
which the people send one hundred and 
fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to ques- 
tion everything, yield nothing, and talk 
by the hour? That one hundred and 
fifty lawyers should do business together 
ou^t not to be expected. 

— ^Thomas Jefferson. 


I^EEP your minds so filled with 
Truth and Love that sin, disease, 
and death can not enter them. It is plain 
that nothing can be added to the tnind 
already full. There is no door through 
which evn can enter, and ik) space for 
evil to fill in a mind filled with goodness. 
Good thoughts are an impervious armor; 
clad therewith you are completely shidd- 
ed from the attacks of error of every sort. 

And not only yourselves are safe, but 
all whom your thoughts rest upon are 
thereby benefited. 

The self-seeking pride of the evil thinker 
injures him when he would harm others. 
Goodness involuntarily resists evil. The 
evil thinker is the proud talker and doer. 
The right thinker abides under the sha- 
dow of the Almig hty. His thoughts 
only reflect peace, good will towards 
men, health, and holiness. 

— Mary Baker Eddy. 


O HLDREN are much nearer the 
inner truth of thir^ than we are, 
for when their mstiiKrts are not per- 
verted by the SE 5 )erfine wisdom of thOT 
elders, tl^ give them^ves up to a 
full, v^Mous activity ^ Theirs is ffie 
kingdcm of heaven. — ^Friedrich Fiodbd. 


It is the cau^ and not the deadi, that 
makes the martyr. — 
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■ I THINK I knew General 
I Washington intimately and 
I thoroughly: and were I called 
I on to delineate his character, 
it should be in terms like 
these: His mind was great and powerful 
without being of the very first order; his 
penetration strong, though not so acute 
as that of a Newton, Biicon or Locke; 
and, as far as he 
saw, no judgment 
was ever soxmder. 

It was slow in ope- 
ration, being little 
aided by inoagina- 
tkm or invention, 
but sure in conclu- 
sion Hence the 
conunon remark ot 
his of&cers, of the 
advantage he de- 
rived from coxm- 
cils of war, where, 
hearing all sugges- 
tions, he selected 
whatever was best; 
and certainly, no 
general planned 
his battles more 
judiciously ^ 

But if deranged 
during the cotirse 
of the action, if any member of his plan 
was dislocated by sudden circumstances, 
he was dow in a readjustment. The 
consequence was that he often failed in 
the field, and rarely against an enemy in 
station, as at Boston and York. He was 
incaf^leof fear, noeetingpersonal danger 
with tte calmest unocmcem. 

Perhaps the strongest feature in his 
charg^feer w^ pradence, never actitig 
until CTCiy circun^tance, every con- 
s^Maticm, was maturdy wdghed; re- 
if, he saw a dorfjt, when 
qece decided, gdng thrcHigh with his 

most pure;. Ins justice the 
mobt mfi ea&lie I have ever known,, no 
motives oi fetere^ ot coi^sangiumty, of 
firiendda%> oi;* haired, being ^)le to 
im ded^Dti* He ws^ incfeed, in every 
sense of the wotc^ a w&e^ a gcx>d and a 
great n^m ^ His iteiiper was naturd^ 


irritable and high-toned; but reflection 
and resolution had obtained a firm and 
habitual ascendency over it If ever, 
however, it broke its bonds, he was most 
tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses 
he was honorable, but exact; liberal in 
contribution to whatever promised util- 
ity; but frowning and unyielding on all 
visionary projects, and all the unworthy 
calls on his charity. 
His heart was not 
warm in its affec- 
tions; but he ex- 
actly calculated 
every man’s value, 
and gave him a 
solid esteem pro- 
portioned to it 
His person, you 
know, was fine; his 
stature exactly 
what one would 
wish ; his deport- 
ment easy, erect 
and noble; the best 
horseman of his 
age, and the most 
graceful figure that 
could be seen on 
horseback ^ Al- 
though in the circle 
of his friends, 
where he mi^t be unreserved with 
safety, he took a free share in conversa- 
tion, his colloquial talents were not above 
mediocrity, pc^sessing neither copious- 
ness of ideas nor fluency of words. In 
public, when called on for a sudden 
opinion, he was unready, short and 
embarrassed Yet he wrote readily, 
rather diffusely, in an easy and correct 
style. This he had acquired by conver- 
s^ion with the world, for his education 
merely reading, writing and co mrrr gi 
arithmetic, to which he added surveying 
at a later day. His time was emplo 3 ir^ in 
actkm difefly, reading little, and that 
OTibr Hi ^riculture and history. 

His correspOT^ieiK^e became neOTssarily 
cateesive;, and, with joumatizing 
proceedings, occupied 
of Im ieSsurft hours whhin doOTS. 

character was^ in its 
n^ss, parfect; in ba^ m |e^ 


Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 
Because yovr lover threw wild hands 
toward the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on alone. 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment. 
Little souls who thirst for fight. 

These men were horn to drill and die. 
The unexplained glory flies above them. 
Great is the battle-god, and his kingdom — 
Afield where a thousand corpses lie. 


Mother, whose heart hung humble as a 
button 

On the bright, splendid shroud of your son. 
Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

“ If War Be Kind/’ by Stephen Crane 
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points indifferent; and it may truly be 
5aid that never did Nature and fortune 
combine more perfectly to make a man 
great, and to place him in the same con- 
stellation with whatever worthies have 
merited from man an everlasting remem- 
brance. For his was the singular destiny 
and merit of leading the armies of his 
country successfully through an arduous 
war, for the estab- 
lishment of its inde- 
pendence; of con- 
ducting its councils 
through the birth 
of a Government 
new in its forms 
and principles, un- 
til it had settled 
down into a quiet 
and orderly train; 
and of scrupulously 
obeying the laws 
through the whole 
of his career, 
civil and military, 
of which the his- 
tory of the world 
furnishes no other 
example. . . . 

He has often de- 
clared to me that 
he considered our 
new constitution as an experiment on 
the practicability of republican govern- 
ment, and with what dose of liberty 
man could be trusted for his own good; 
that he was determined the experiment 
should have a fair trial, and would lose 
the last drop of his blood in support of 
it. I do believe that General Washington 
had a firm confidence in the durability 
of our Government. I felt on his death, 
with my countrymen, that, ‘‘ Verily a 
very great man hath fallen this day in 
Israd./* — ^Thomas Jeffersom 

The only hope of i>reservmg what is best 
lies in the practice of an immense diarity , 
a wide tolerance, a sincere lespcct for 
opimons that are nc^ CHITS* 

— P, G. Hamertc^ 

Bcx>ks are eyer^fyiinA^ erf 

accpnmJatedjwis^mf-G. W. Curos, 


J300i<, 

; -,E believe the government of the 
— United States to be at this moment 
the best in the world; but then the 
Americans are the best people; and we 
have a theory that the government of 
every State is always — excepting during 
the periods of actual change — thot 
which is best adapted to the circum- 
stances and wants of its inhabitants. 

But they who 
argue in favor of a 
republic, in lieu of 
a mixed monarchy, 
for Great Britain, 
are, we susp^ect, ig- 
norantof thegenius 
of their country- 
men ^ Democracy 
forms no element in 
the materials of 
English character. 
An Englishman is, 
from his mother’s 
womb, an aristo- 
crat. Whatever 
rank or birth, what- 
ever fortune, trade, 
or profession may 
be his fate, he is, 
or wishes or hopes 
to be, an aristo- 
CTStt. The insatiable 
love of caste that in En^and, as in 
Hindustan, devours all h^rts, is con- 
fined to no walks of society, but per- 
vade*? every degree, from the hipest to 
the lowest. Of what conceivable u^, 
then, would it be to strike cfown the 
lofty patricians that have descended to 
us from the da 3 rs of the Nemnans and 
Plantagenets, if we of the middle — 
who are mcH"e enslaved than any other 
to this passion — are jMrepared to lift up, 
from amorist cxirselves, an aristocr^y 
of mere wealth — not austere, iKrf 

less selfish — only less xKrf>le than that we 
had deposed. Not whatever dbanges in 
the course of time echieatkm may and 
wOl effect, we do not brieve that 
Ek^Jand, at this ny^nent, contah^ even 
t^ erf” genuine republkanism 

We~ #o imt, Aen,t advocate the adop^an 
erf dauipc^rfic instkutkMis sneh a 
ttie examples hdi forfib to 


There is no tongue to speak his eulogy; 
Too brightly burned his splendor for our 
eyes; 

Far easier to condemn his injurers. 

Than for the tongue to reach his smallest 
worth. 

He to the realms of sinfulness came down, 
To teach mankind; ascending then to God, 
Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates. 
To whom his country hers refused to ope. 
Ungrateful land! to its own injury, 

Nurse of his fate! Well, too, does this 
instruct 

That greatest ills fall to the perfectesL 
And, midst a thousand proofs, let this 
suffice — 

That, as his exile had no parallel, 

So never was there man more great than 
he. 

On Dante,” by Michelangelo 
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US by the Americans, of strict economy, 
of peaceful non-interference, of universal 
education, and of other public improve- 
ments, may, and, indeed, must be 
emulated by the Government of this 
coimtry, if the people are to be allowed 
even the chance of surviving a competi- 
tion with that republican community. 

— ^Richard Cobden. 

Freedom is the one purport, ^wisely 
aimed at, or imwisely, of all man’s 
struggles, toilings and sufferings, in this 
earth, — Carlyle. 


a s to the position that the i>eople 
always mean well,” that they 
alwa 3 rs mean to say and do what they 
believe to be right and just — it may be 
popular, but it can not be true. The 
word people applies to all the individual 
inhabitants of a country. . . . That por- 
tion of them who individually mean well 
never was, nor until the millennium will 
be, considerable. Pure democracy, like 
pure rum, easily produces intoxication 
and with it a thousand pranks and fool- 
eries ^ 


I do not expect mankind will, before the 
millennium, be what they ought to be; 
and therefore, in my opinion, every 
political theory which does not regard 
them as being what they are, will prove 
abortive ^ ^ 

Yet I wish to see all unjust and imneces- 
sary discriminations everywhere abol- 
ished, and that the time may come when 
all our inhabitants of every color and 
discrimination shall be free and equal 
partakers of our political liberties. 

— John Jay. 


it never be forgotten that it is 
not by means of war that states are 
reiKiered fit for the enjoyment of consti- 
tutKHial freedom; on the omtrary, whilst 
terrcH- and bkxx^ed reign in the land, 
inve^vh^ men’s minds in the extremitka 


c^hop^aiKi fears, there can be iK>f»xx> 
ess of tlK)ug|xt, no education going cm, 
by wiwh aione can a pec^>le be prepared 
for ti^ ei^yn^nt of raticm^ Ifoerty. 

— Rki^rd Cdbden. 



COUNT, I have made 
'! several designs in accordance 

i|j with the ideas which you 
suggested, andif I believe my 
flatterers, I have satisfied 
them all. Yet I have not satisfied my own 
judgment, since I fear that I shall not 
have pleased yours. I send the designs 
and beg that you will make a selection, 
if you think any of them worthy of 
acceptance ^ ^ 

Our Lord the Pope has done me 
great honor by throwing a considerable 
burden on my shoulders — ^that of attend- 
ing to the building of St. Peter’s. I hope 
I shall not sink under it; the more so as 
the model which I have made is approved 
by His Holiness, and praised by many 
intelligent persons. But I soar in thought 
to higher spheres — riiould like to dis- 
cover the beautiful forms of ancient 
edifices, and know not whether my flight 
may not be the flight of Icarus. I gather 
much light from Vetruvius, but not as 
much as I require. 

With regard to “ Galatea,” I should con- 
sider myself a great master if it realized 
one half of the many things of whicfli you 
write; but I gather from your words the 
love you bear me, and I should tell you 
that to paint a beauty one should see 
many, the sole condition being that you 
should be with me to make choice of the 
best. Gkxxi judgment being as scarce as 
handsome women, I make me of a cer- 
tain idea which comes to my mind. But 
whether this, in itself, has any excellence 
of art, I know not; I shall do what I can 
to attain it. — Letter from Raphael to 
Coxmt Casti^ione. 

kiK>w that a statement proved to 
Vi/ be good mxist be correct ^ New 
thou^ts are constantly ob taining tie 
floor. These two theories — that aH is 
matter, or that all is Mind — will dispute 
the gnxmd, until one is acknowledge to 
he the victor. Discussing his campaign. 
General Grant said: ** I propose to fi^t 
it out on this line, if it takes all sumn^.” 
Science ss^ysz All is li^nd and L^End’s 
idea. You must fi^t it out on 
Matter can afford you no aid. 
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times that try | HARDLY know whether you would 
men’s souls. The summer - ^ like my writing to you; yet I feel 

if . ^"^*1 soldier and the sunshine strongly disposed so far to presume on 

^ : patriot will, in this crisis, the old relation which existed between us 

shrink from the service of as to express my earnest hope that you 

his coimtry; but he that stands it now, will not attach too much importance to 

deserves the love and thanks of man and your disappointment, whatever it may 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily have been, at the recent examination. I 
conquered; yet we have this consolation believe that I attach quite as much value 
with us, that the as is reasonable to 

Wder the conflict. Where Weary folk toU, black with tmivemty distinc- 
the more glorious - tions; but it would 

the triumph. What STnORC, ^ grievous evil 


we may obtain too 
cheap, we esteem 
too lightly: ’t is 
dearness only that 


And hear but whistles scream, 

I went, all fresh from dawn and dew, 
To carry them a dream. 


if the good of a 
man’s reading for 
three years were all 
to depend on the 


gives everything 


result of a single 


its value. 

Heaven knows how 
to put a proper 


1 went to bitter lanes and dark. 
Who once had known the sky. 


examination, af- 
fected as that re- 
sult must ever in 


price upon its 
goods ^ ^ 

It would be strange 
indeed if so celestial 


To carry them a dream — and found 
They had more dreams than L 

“The Dream-Bearer,’^ by Mary Carob/n Davies 


some degree be by 
causes independent 
of a man’s intel- 
lectual excellence. 


an article as free- 
dom should not be highly rated. Britain, 
with an army to enforce her tyranny, 
has declared that she has a right (not 
only to tax) but to bind us in all cases 
whatsoever,” and if being bound in that 
manner, is not slavery, then is there not 
such a thing as slavery upon earth. Even 
the expression is impious, for so unlimited 
a power can belong only to God. 

4e 3|c 4c ♦ 

I have as little superstition in me as 
any man living, but my secret opinion 
has ever been, and still is, that God 
Almighty will not give up a people to 
military destruction,or leave them unsup- 
portedly to perish, who have so earn- 
estly and so repeatedly sought to avoid 
the calamities of war, by every decent 
method which wisdom could invent. 

Neith«* have I so much of the infidel 
in me, as to suppose that He has re- 
linquished the government of the world, 
and ^ven us up to the care of devils. 
— Thomas Paine (From The Crisis) 

Men and nations can cmly be reformed 
in their youth; Aey heceme incorrigible 
as tl^ grow old. — ^Roroseam 


I am sayingnothing 
but what you know quite well already; 
still a momentary feeling of disappoint- 
ment may tempt a man to do himself 
great injustice, and to think that his 
efforts have been attended by no pro- 
portionate fruit. I can only say, for one, 
that as far as the real honor of Rugby is 
concemed,it is the effort,a himdred times 
more than the issue of the effort, that is m 
my judgment a credit to the school: 
inasmuch as it shows that the men vnbo 
go from here to the University do thdr 
duty there; and that is the real point 
which alone to my mind reflects honw 
either on individuals or on sodetics; 
and if such a fruit is in any way tracedblc 
to the influence of Rugby, then I am 
proud and thankful to have had siKh 
a man as my pupil. — Thomas Arnold. 
(Letter to a Student.) 

Do nc^ ke^ the alabaster boxes of your 
love and t^demess sealed up until your 
friends are dead. Fill thdr lives with 
swedness. Speak approving, d^erh^ 
words while their ears can hear them and 
while their hearts can be thrilled 
them.— Henry Ward Beed^. 
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is well to bear in mind 
I ■ . 1 that whatever other sins the 

is* " I South may be called to 
; f " V > bear, when it comes to busi- 
ness, pure and simple, it is 


in the South that the Negro is given a 
man’s chance in the commercial world 

Oar greatest danger is that in the great 
leap from slavery to freedom we may 
overlook the fact that the masses of us 
are to live by the productions of our 
hands, and fail to keep in mind that we 
shall prosper in proportion as we learn 
to dignify and glorify common labor 
and put brains and skill into the common 
occupations of life; shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to draw the line 
between the superficial and the sub- 
stantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life 
and the useful. No race can prosper till 
it learns that there is as much dignity 
in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It 
is at the bottom of life we must begin, 
and not at the top. 

afe 3ie # 

In all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to 
mutual progress. 

4c « ♦ « 4c 4: 

There is no defence or security for any 
of us except in the hipest intelligence 
and developments of aH ^ If anjiwhere 
there are efforts tending to curtail the 
fullest growth of the Negro, let these 
efforts be turned into stimulating, en- 
couraging, and making him th^ mc^ 
tis^ul and intelligent citizen. 

4c 4e * 4: 4e 4e 

Nearly dxteen miHicffis of hands ’mH 
aid you in pulling the load upward, or 
they will pull against you the load down- 
We shall constitute one-third and 
more of the ignorance and crime of the 
South, or cme-third its intdHgence and 
progre^; we shall contribute cme-third 
l&e immkess and indi:^tria! pros- 
perilyr^ tlie South, or we shall -prove a 
TCarlfeiife body of death, stagnating, 
d^jressii^ retarclng every cffosrt to 
advmie^ pci^ic. 

T!^ wisest: race u^erstand 


that the agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremest folly, and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges that will come to us must be 
the result of severe and constant strug- 
gle rather than of artificial forcing. No 
race that has anything to contribute to 
the markets of the world is long in any 
degree ostracized. 

— ^Booker T. Washington. 

^ p our course of life be pure, and 
our actions good and right, there 
is no need for a reward in another world 
even though in this one ever 3 rthing to 
which the mere worldling attaches a 
value should be wanting. It indicates a 
trivial knowledge of the true nature, 
and a trivial respect for the true worth 
and dignity of man, if the stimulus of a 
reward in another world must be held out 
in order to rouse him to action worthy of 
his nature and high calling. 

The feeling, the consciousness of 
having lived and worked in unswerving 
faithfulness to his true nature and dig- 
nity ought, without the need or demand 
of any other external satisfaction, to be 
at all times his highest reward We 
weaken and degrade the human nature 
we should strengthen and raise, when we 
dangle before it a bait to good action, 
even though this bait be hung out from 
another world ^ In using an external 
stimulus, however seemingly spiritual, 
to call forth a better life, we leave un- 
developed that active and independent 
inward force which is implanted within 
every man for the manifestation of ideal 
humanity. — ^Friedrich FroebeL 
£#»- 

ARMONY is produced by its Prin- 
ciple, is controlled by it and abides 
with it. Divine Principle is the Life 
man. Man’s happmess is not, therefore, 
at the di^HDs^ of physical sense. Truth 
is mat contaminated by error. Ham^my 
in man is m beaurifnl m in mi^c, and 
disenrf is imnatura!, urueal. 

— Maiy Baker Eddy. 

Ttel^M^oflife is fun of ^plintei^ 

always prkk thcpiardest vAen we %c 
didh^ downr—WlSam L. 
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^ “ : ^’^MERSON'S was an Asiatic 

• r" , V mind, drawing its sustenance 
^ partly from the hard soil of 
our New England, partly, 
too, from the adr that has 
known Himalaya and the Ganges. So 
impressed with this character of his 
mind was Mr. Burlingame, as I saw him, 
after his return from his mission, that he 
said to me, in a 
freshet of h 5 rper- 
bole, which was the 
overflow of a chan- 
nel with a thread 
of truth running in 
it, ‘‘There are 
twenty thousand 
Ralph Waldo Em- 
ersons in China.’* 

What could we 
do with this imex- 
I>ected, unprovided 
for, unclassified, 
half-unwelcome 
newcomer, who had 
been for a while 
potted, as it were, 
in our Unitarian 
cold green-house, 
but had taken to 
growing so fast that 
he was lifting oft 
its glass roof and 
letting in the hail- 
storms? Here was a 
protest that out- 
flanked the extreme 
left of liberalism, 
yet so calm and 
serene that its 
radicalism had the 
accents of the gos- 
pel of peace. Here 
was an iconoclast 
without a hammer, 
who took down our 
idc^ from their pedestals so tenderly that 
it seemed like an act of worsh%>. 

The soribes and j^i^isees made l^ht ci 
im c^acidar ssQrings. The lawyers could 
not find the witnesses to and 

the docunMife to refer to whm his case 
came hefc^ the^ aM him 

to their wives^ 


ministers denoimced his heresies, and 
handled his writings as if they were 
packages of dynamite, and the grand- 
mothers were as much afraid of his new 
teachings as old Mrs. Piozzi was of 
geology. We had had revolutionary ora- 
tors, reformers, martyrs; it was but a 
few years since Abner Kheeland had 
been sent to jail for expressing an opinmn 
about the great 
First Cause; but 
we had had nothing 
like this man, with 
his seraphic voice 
and countenance, 
his choice vocabu- 
lary, his rdined ut- 
terance, his gentle 
courage, which, 
with a different 
manner, might 
have bem cafled 
audacity, his tem- 
perate statement of 
opinions which 
threatened to shake 
the esdsting order 
of thou^t like an 
earthquake ^ ^ 
His peculiarities of 
style and of think- 
ing became fertile 
parents of manner- 
isms, which were 
fair game for ridi- 
cule as tl^ ap- 
peared in his infl- 
tators. Foroi^who 
talks like Emerson 
or like Cariyie scoGt 
feds sur- 

rounded by acrowd 
of wal king phono- 
gr^^is, who me- 
chanically repro- 
duce his mental 
and vocal accents, feoerson wi^ before 
loE^ talking in the midst of a brfsblmg 
Smonetta of e€fee% and not unnatursily 
now ami then himsdf a mark fer 
the of critidsm. lie fed soon 

r^ched tfefc height in the odd life 
^mo^here^ c£ dsoi^it where 
idle mark lie di»MI 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 
In looking on the happy autumn fields. 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a 
sail. 

That brings our friends up from the imdcT'- 
world. 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the 
verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of kalf-awaken^d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no 
more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feigned 

On lips that are for others: deep as love. 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
Oh, death in Ufe! the days that are m 
more, 

^ Tears, Idle Tears,” by Alfred Temtyson 
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fiig]h.t to do him wrong.'^ . . • C. I have 
known something of Emerson as a talker, 
not nearly so much as many others who 
can speak and write of him. It is unsafe 
to tell how a ^eat thinker talks, for 
perhaps, like a city dealer with a village 
customer, he has not shown his best 
goods to the innocent reporter of his 
sayings. However that may be in this 
case, let me con- 
trast in a single 
glance the momen- 
tary effect in con- 
versation of the 
two neighbors, 

Hawthorne and 
Emerson. Speech 
seemed like a kind 
of travail to Haw- 
thorne. One must 
harpoon hfen like a 
cetacean with ques- 
tions to make him 
talk at all ^ Then 
the words came 
from him at last, 
with bashful mani- 
festations, like 
those of a young girl, almost — words that 
gasped themselves forth, seemii^ to 
leave a great deal more bdiind them 
than they told, and died out discon- 
tented with themselves, like the mono- 
logue of thunder in the sky, which always 
goes off mumbling and grumbling as if 
it had not said half it wanted to, and 
ought to say. ... _ 

To sum up briefly what would, as it 
seen^ to me, be the text to be imfolded 
in his biography, he was a man of excd- 
lent common sense, with a genius so un- 
coEcmon that he seemed like an exotic 
transplanted from some angelic nursery. 
Hb charter was so blameless, so beauti- 
ftil, that it was rather a standard to 
ethers by than to find a place fer 
Ihe sc£de of comp&rhari. Looking at 
Mg? wi& the profoondest sei^ of its infl- 
i^ie significance, he W3^ yet a cheerful 
optinnst^ idnH^st too hop^id, peeping into 
every cm^te to see if itdM not hold ababe 
vdth the ^ a new Messiah about it. 

He ehrichied the treasare-hoi^ of liter- 


the boimdaries of thou^t for the few 
that followed him, and the many who 
never knew, and do not know today, 
what hand it was which took down their 
prison walls. He was a preacher who 
taught that the religion of humanity in- 
cluded both those of Palestine, nor those 
alone, and taught it with such consecrated 
lips that the narrowest bigot was asham- 
ed to pray for him 
as from a footstool 
nearertothethrone. 
“Hitch your wagon 
to a star :’\this was 
his version of the 
divinelesson taught 
by that holy George 
Herbert whose 
words he loved. 
Give him whatever 
place belongs to 
him in the liter- 
ature of our lan- 
guage, of the world, 
but remember this: 
the end and aim of 
his being was to 
make truth lovely 
and manhood valorous, and to bring 
our daily life nearer and nearer to the 
eternal, immortal, invisible. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

HEN I was bom, New York con- 
tained 27,000 inhabitants. The upper 
limits of the city were at Chambers 
Street. Not a single free school, either by 
day or night, existed. General Washing- 
tem had just entered upon his first term 
as President of the United States, the 
whole annual expenditures of which did 
not exceed $2,500,000, being about sixty 
cents per head of the population. Not 
a sio^e steam engine had yet been built 
or erected on the American <x>ntinent; 
and the pecple were dad in homespun 
and were charactaized by the sin^e 
virtues and habits which are usually 
associated with that primitive garb. 
€L I need not tell you what the country 
mm is, and what the habits and the 
garments of its people now are, or that 
the expenditure^ per capita, of the gen- 
eral govemmei^ has incre^ed fifteen- 


What delightful hosts are they — 
Life and Love! 

Lingeringly I turn away, 

This late hour, yet glad enough 

They have not withheld from me 
Their high hospitality. 

So, with face lit with delight 
And all gratitude, I stay 
Yet to press their hands and say. 
Thanks. — So fine a time! Good 
night/' 

** A Parting Guest,” James Whitcomb RUey 
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fold- But I have witnessed and taken a 
deep interest in every step of the mar- 
velous development and progress which 
have characterized this century beyond 
all the centuries which have gone before. 
C Measured by the achievements of the 
years I have seen, I am one of the oldest 
men who have ever lived; but I do not 
feel old, and I propose to give you the 
recipe by which I 
have preserved my 
youth. I have al- 
ways given a friend- 
ly welcome to new 
ideas, and I have 
endeavored not to 
feel too old to learn, 
and thus, though I 
stand here with the 
snows of so many 
winters upon my 
head, my faith in 
human nature, my 
belief in the prog- 
ress of man to a 
better social con- 
dition, and espe- 
cially my trust in 
the ability of men to establish and main- 
tain self-government, are as fresh and as 
young as when I began to travel the path 
of life ^ ^ 

While I have always recognized that the 
object of business is to make money in an 
honorable manner, I have endeavored to 
remember that the object of life is to do 
good. Hence I have been ready to engage 
in all new enterprises, and, without in- 
curring debt, to risk in their promotion 
the means which I had acquired, provided 
they seemed to me calculated to advance 
the general good. 

This will accoimt for my early attempt to 
perfect the steam engine, for my at- 
tempt to construct the first American 
locomotive, for my connection with the 
telegraph in a course of efforts to unite 
our country with the European world, 
and for my recent efforts to solve the 
problem of economical steam navigation 
on the canals ^ It happens to but few 
men to change the current of hun^n 
progress, as it did to Watt, to Pult<m, to 
^^henson, and to M^se; but most men 
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may be ready to welcome laborers to a 
new field of usefulness, and to clear the 
road for their progress. 

This I have tried to do, as well in the per- 
fecting and execution of their ideas as in 
making such provision as my means have 
permitted for the proper education of the 
yoimg mechanics and citizens of my 
native city, in order to fit them for the 
reception of new 
ideas, social, me- 
chanical and scien- 
tific — ^hoping thus 
to economize and 
expand the intel- 
lectual as well as 
the physical forces, 
and provide a larger 
fund for distribu- 
tion among the va- 
rious classes which 
necessarily make 
up the total of 
society 

If our lives shall 
be such that we 
shall receive the 
glad welcome of 
Well done, good and faithful servant,'' 
we shall then know that we have not liv^ 
in vain.^ — ^Peter Cooper (From an Ad- 
dress, 1874.) 





there is thought and said about moral 
and spiritual law, the higher the standard 
of mortals will be, and the farther they 
will be removed fixm imbedlity of mmd 
and body. 

We should master fear, instead of culti- 
vating it. It was the igoorarNre of our fc^e- 
fathers, in the departments of knowledge 
bix>adcast in the earth, which mad e 
nxjre hardy than our trained pbijrsk^- 
c^^sts, moT^ honest than cmr sl^k poli- 
tidans. — Mary Baker Eddy. 

There 's a divinity that riiapes our ends, 
Rou^-hew them how we 

— Shakespeare. 

Wh^ law ends tyranny begins. 

— ^Vraiiaml%fe. 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music: 

**With malice toward none, with chairtv 
for all/' 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions 
towards millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth, 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath 
these weeds. 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 
Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 

** Anne Rutledge,” by Edgar Lee Masters 
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Samuel Johnson Meets His Future Biographer 


THOMAS DAVIES the 

actor, who then kept a book- 
seller’s shop in Russell street. 
Covent Garden, told me 
that Johnson was very much 
his friend, and came frequently to his 
house, where he more than once invited 
me to meet him; but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from 
coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good 
understanding and talents, with the 
advantage of a liberal education. Though 
somewhat pompous, he was an enter- 
taining a>mpanion; and his literary per- 
formances have no inconsiderable share 
of merit. He was a friendly and very 
lK>spitable man. Both he and his wife 
(who has been celebrated for her beauty), 
thou^ upon the stage for many years, 
maintained a uniform decency of char- 
acter; and Johnson esteemed them, and 
lived in as easy an intimacy with them as 
with any family which he used to visit. 
Mr. Davies recollected several of John- 
son’s remarkable sayings, and was one of 
the best of the many imitators of his 
voice ami manner, while relating them. 
He increased my impatience more and 
more to see the extraordinary man whose 
works I hi^y valued, and whose con- 
versatkai was reported to be so pecul- 
iarly excdlent. 

At last, on Monday the 16 th of May, 
when I was sitting in Mr. Davies’ back 
parlor, after having drunk tea with him 
ami Mrs. Davies, Johnson imexpectedly 
came in the shop; and Mr. Davies having 
perc^voi him thrcni^ the glass door m 
the room in whkdi we were sitting, ad- 
vancing toward ns, he ann>imced his 
aiAi to xrm samewhat in the 

of an acfeOT m the part of Hcaratk^ 
vAm he addresses Haufet on the ap- 
pearance of his :fether’s Look, 

lord, it comes.” I fourd that I had a 
pcrfectij^ Johnscm’s figure from the 
portrafc of Jim painted by Sir 

he hadpuMhhed Ms 
m ti^ MStocte of sitting in 
Mb e^y medhatkmt w^kh 

vam pktnre frm friend dki 


him, wMch Sir Joshua very kindly pre- 
sented to me, and from which an en- 
graving has been made for tMs work. Mr. 
Davies mentioned my name, and re- 
spectfully introduced me to him. I was 
much agitated, and recollecting Ms prej- 
udice against the Scotch, of which I had 
heard much, I said to Davies, Don’t 
tell where I came from,” “ From Scot- 
land,” cried Davies, roguishly Mr. 
Johnson,” (said I) “I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I can not help it.” I 
am willing to flatter m3rself that I meant 
this as light pleasantry to soothe and 
conciliate him, and not as an humiliating 
abasement at the expense of my country. 
But however that might be, this speech 
was somewhat unlucky; for with that 
quickness of wit for which he was so 
remarkable, he seized the expression, 
" come from Scotland,” which I used 
in the sense of being of that country: and 
as if I had said that I had come away 
from it, or left it, retorted, That, sir, I 
find, is what a very great many of your 
countr3rmen can not help.” This stroke 
stunned me a good deal ; and when he had 
sat down, I fdt myself not a little embar- 
rassed, and apprehensive of what might 
come next. He then addressed himself to 
Davies: “ What do you think of Gar- 
rick? He has refused me an order for the 
play of Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full, and that an order 
would be worth three shillings.” Eager to 
take any opening to get into conversation 
with him, I ventured to say, “ Oh, sir, 
I can not think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle to you.” 

Sir,” (said he, with a stem look) ‘‘ I 
have ki^wn David Garrick longer than 
you have done; and I know no right you 
have to talk to me on the subject.” Per- 
h^)s I deserved this dieck; for it was 
lafecr presumptoous in me, an entire 
^xanger,^ to express any doubt of the 
jTKtice ci Ms animadversion upon his 
cM £KX|uaintance and pi^^. I now felt 
myseif modi mortified, and began to 
tMnk that the hqpe whidi I had long 
induced of obtaimog Ms aicqiiain tance 
w^ hteted. And in h^ not: py 
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ardor been uncommonly strong, and my 
resolution uncommonly persevering, so 
rough a reception might have deterred 
me forever from making any further 
attempts . . • , C[ I was highly pleased 
with the extraordinary vigor of his con- 
versation, and regretted that I was 
drawn away from it by an engagement 
at another place. I had for a part of the 
evening been left alone with him, and 
had ventured to make an observation 
now and then, which he received very 
civilly; so that I was satisfied that though 
there was a roughness in his manner, 
there was no ill-nature in his disposition. 
Davies followed me to the door, and 
when I complained to him a little of the 
hard blows which the great man had 
given me, he kindly took upon him to 
console me by saying, “ Don’t be uneasy. 
I can see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterward I called on Davies, 
and asked him if he thought I might take 
the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at 
his chambers in the . Temple. He said I 
certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson 
would take it as a tx>mpliment. So on 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having 
been enlivened by the witty sallies of 
Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, 
and Lloyd, with whom I had passed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson, 
His chambers were on the first floor of 
No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, and I entered 
them with an impression given me by the 
Rev. Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had 
been introduced to him not long before, 
and described his having found the 
giant in his den;” an expression whidi, 
when I came to be pretty well acquainted 
with Johnson, I repeated to him, and he 
was diverted at th^ picturesque account 
of himself. .... 

He received me very courteou^y; but 
it must be confessed that his apartment 
and furniture and morning dress were 
sufficiently uncouth. His l«POwn suit erf 
clothes looked very rusty; he had on a 
little shriveled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head; im shirt-neck 
and the knees of h|s toeeches were ioo^; 
his black wcwrsted ^ocking^ ffi drmro tip; 
and he had a pair of mdnu^led siloes by 
way erf ^ 


particularities were for gottehthe moment 
that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, 
whom I do not recollect, were sitting 
with him; and when they went away, 
I also rose; but he said to me, Nay, 
don’t go.” Sir,” (said I), I am afraid 
that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent 
to allow me to sit and hear you.” He 
seemed pleased with this compliment, 
which I sincerely paid him, and answered, . 
‘‘ Sir, I am obliged to any man who visits 
me.” — ^James ^swell. 

/"<RUTH! Where is truth but in the 
soul itself? Facts, objects, are but 
phantoms, matter-woven ghosts of this 
earthly night, at which the soul, sleeping 
here in the mire and day of matter, 
shudders and names its own vague 
tremors, sense and perception Yet, 
even as our nightly dreams stir in us the 
suspidon of mysterious and immaterial 
presences, unfettered by the bonds of 
time and space, so do these wakii^ 
dreams which we call sight and sound. 
They are divine messengers, whom Zeus, 
pitjfing his children, even when he pent 
them in this prison-hoxise of flesh, ap- 
pointed to arouse in them dim recollec- 
tions of that real world of souls whence 
they came. Awakened once to them; see- 
ing, through the veil of sense and fact, the 
spiritual truth of which th^ are t«it the 
acddental garment, concealing the very 
thing which they made palpable, tlii 
philosopher may neglect fact foe the 
doctrine, the shell for the kemd, the 
body for the soul, of which it is but the 
sywhol and the vdikle. — Hypatia. 

NGLAND Bad America arebc«md 
up tc^ether in pe^refiil fetters 1^ 
the strraigest of all tbe ligatmes that 
can bind to each other, 

namely, comnffirci^ interests; sad wbkii, 
every siKxeeding year, renders more 
impossible, if the tem may be tEsed, 
a betwem ti^ two Goveriunents* 

— Richard Cobden. 

If yum wi^ to ^>pear ag^eesi^ m 
wly, you most consent to be 
thingi you know 
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■ ?0 my dearest Cousin, Sim- 
one di Battesta di Carlo in 
I Urbino ^ 

I Dearest, in place of a father 
k I have received one of yours; 
nost dear to me because it assures me 
diat you are not angry; which indeed 
would be wrong considering how tire- 
some it is to write when one has nothing 
of consequence to 
say. But now, being 
of consequence, I 
reply to tell you as 
much as I am able 
to communicate 
And first, in refer- 
ence to taking a 
wfife I reply that I 
am quite content 
in respect of her 
whom you first 
wished to give me, 
and I thank God 
constantly that I 
tookneitherhernor 
another, and in this 
I was wiser than 
you who wished me 
to take her, I am 
sure that you too 
are aware that I 
would not have the 
position I now hold, since I find myself 
at this moment in possession of things 
in Rome worth three thousand ducats of 
gold, and receipts of fifty scudi of gold, 
because His Holiness has given me a 
^lary of three himdred gold ducats for 
attending to the building of St. Peter^s 
which [the salary] I shall never fail to 
enjoy so long as my life lasts; and I am 
certain of getting others, and am also 
paid for what I do to whatever amount 
I please, and I have begun to paint 
aiK^ther room for His Holiness which 
wiE amount to one thousand two hun- 
ducats of gold. 

So that, dearest Cousin, I do honw to 
hikI aM relatives and to my country. 
Y^, att that, I bold 3rou dear in the 
caiter of hes^ and when I hear jrour 

immCf I fisdL as if I heard that of a fetoer; 
and do not of mae becai:^ I do 

not wri^ X have to com- 


plain of you that you sit pen in hand all 
day and let six months go by between one 
letter and the other. StiH with all that, 
you will not make me angry with you, as 
you do wrongly with me. 

I have come fairly out in the matter of a 
wife, but, to return to that, I answer, 
that you may know, that Cardinal Bi- 
bieni wants me to have one of his rela- 
tives, and with the 
assent of you and 
the cousin priest I 
promisedtodowhat 
his reverend lord- 
ship wanted, and I 
can not break my 
word. We are now 
more than ever on 
the point of settling 
and presently I 
shall advise you of 
ever3rthing s^Have 
patience, as the 
matter is in such a 
good way, and then 
should it not come 
off, I will do as you 
may wish, andknow 
that if Francesco 
Buffo has offers for 
me, I have some 
of my own also, 
and I can find a handsome wife of ex- 
cellent repute in Rome as I have heard. 
She and her relatives are ready to give 
me three thousand gold scudi as a dowry, 
and I live in a house at Rome, and one 
hxmdred ducats are worth more here t-Vtan 
two hundred there (Urbino?); of this be 
assured ^ 

As to my stay in Rome, I can not live 
anywhere ^se for any time if only be- 
cau^ of the building of St. Peter's, as I 
am in the Palace of Bramante; but what 
place in the world is more worthy tbori 
Rome, what enterprise more worthy than 
I^er' s, which is the first temple of the 
world and the largest building that 
ever been seen, the cost of whi<h will 
exceed a million in gold? And know that 
the Pope has orc^ed the expenditure on 
bu i l ding cff sixty thc^isaod ducats a year, 
and he never ^wes a thou^t to any- 
thh^ eJse ^ He im givai me a com- 


Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest in dungeons. Liberty! thou art: 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of thee done can 
bind: 

And when thy sons to fetters are con-- 
signed — 

To fetters, and the damp vaulfs dayless 
gloom 

Their country conquers with their martyr- 
dom. 

And Freedom's fame finds wings on every 
wind. 

Chillon! thy prison is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar — for was trod. 

Until Ms very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Bonnivard — May none those marks 
efface! 

For they appedfrom tyranny to God. 

** Sonnet on Chillon,’’ by Lord Byron 
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panion, a most learned old friar of more 
than eighty years of age The Pope 
sees that he can not live long; he has 
resolved to give him to me as a com- 
panion, for he is a man of high reputa- 
tion, and of the greatest requirements, 
in order that I may learn from him, and 
if he has any secret in architecture that I 
may become perfect in that art ^ His 
name is Fra Gio- 
condo; and the 
Pope sends for him 
every day and chats 
a little with us 
about the building. 

C[ I beg you will 
be good enough to 
go to the Duke and 
Duchess and tell 
them this, as I 
know they will be 
pleased to hearthat 
one of their ser- 
vants does them 
honor, and recom- 
mend me to them 
as I continually 
stand recommend- 
ed to you. Salute all 
friends and rela- 
tives for meandpar- 
ticularly Ridolfo, 
who has so much 
love for me. The first of Jiily, 1514, Your 
Raffael, painter in Rome. 


Hubbard's Note: — ^Raphael’s love for Cardinal 
Bibieni’s niece ended in tragedy. The wedding 
was postponed at the request of the Pope, and 
she died before it occurred. Raphael’s death fol- 
lowed soon after, at the age of 37, and his body 
was placed beside hers in flie Pantheon. 

He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and 
make his wrongs 

His outside, to wear them like his rai- 
ment, carelessly, 

And ne ’er prefer his injuries to his 
heart. 

To bring it into danger. — Shakespeare. 

Make yourself an honest man, and thai 
you may be sure that there is one rascal 
less in the world. — Carlyle. 


I * -.' ' ^ SFEM to know Cellini first 

. of all as a man possessed by 

^ ^4 : f intense, absorbing egotism; 

1 i .V ‘ *: violent, arrogant, self-asser- 
V ! „ tive, passionate ; conscious 

of great gifts for art, physical courage, 
and personal address. ... To be self- 
reliant in all circumstances; to scheme 
and to strike, if need be, in support of his 
opinion or his right 
to take the law 
into his own hands 
for the redress of 
injury or insult! 
this appeared to 
him the simple 
duty of an honor- 
able man. 

But he had noth- 
ing of the philos- 
opher’s calm, the 
diplomatist’s pru- 
dence, the general’s 
strategy, or the 
courtier’s self-re- 
straint. On the con- 
trary, he pos- 
sessed the tempera- 
ment of a born 
artist, blent in al- 
most equal pro- 
portions with that 
of a bom bravo ^ 
€t Throughout the whole of his tumul- 
tuous career these two strains contended 
in his nature for mastery. Upon the verge 
of fifty-six, when a man’s blood h^ 
generally cooled, we find that he was 
released from prison on bail, and botmd 
over to keep the peace for a year with 
some enemy whose life was i)robably in 
danger; and when I come to speak of his 
homicides, it will be obvious that he 
enjoyed killing live men quite as much as 
casting bronze statues. . . . 

Sensitive, impulsive, rash of speech, 
hasty in action, with the artist’s sus- 
ceptibility and the bravo’s heat of blood, 
he injured no one more than himsdif by 
his eccaitricities of temper. Yet there is 
no trace in any of his writings that he 
ev^ laid his msadvento^ to their prc^ 
er csmst ^ He poses an 

mjmred man^ whom scotm- 


The world is too much with us; late and 
soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not — Great God! I ’d rather 
be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn, — Wmiam Wordsworth 
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drels conspired to persecute. Nor does he 
do this with any bad faith. His belief 
ia himself remained as firm as adamant, 
and he candidly conceived that he was 
under the special providence of a mer- 
ciful and loving God who appreciated 
his high and virtuous qualities. 

Hf. ifi id -ifi -if. 

.... He tells us how Pope Paul III was 
willing to pardon him for an outrageous 
murder committed in thestreetsof Rome. 
One of the Pope’s gentlemen submitted 
that this was showing unseasonable 
clemency. ‘‘ You do not understand the 
matter as well as I do,” replied His 
Holiness. I must inform you that men 
like Benvenuto, unique in their pro- 
fession, are not bound by the laws.” 
That sentence precisely paints Cellini’s 
own conception of himself. . . . 

—John Addington Symonds. 

X T was in Rome that I had to do Lord 
Byron’s statue. When my noblesitter 
arrived at my studio, he took his place 
before me and immediately put on a 
strange air, entirely different from his 
natural physiognomy. 

“ My lord,” said have the goodness to 
sit still, and may I beg you not to assume 
such an expression of misery.” 

“ Hiat,” replied Byron, ‘‘ is the expres- 
sion which characterizes my counte- 
nance.” ^ ^ 

" Really,” said I; and then, without 
troubling myself about this affectation, 
I wcH*ked on according to my own ideas. 
When the bust w^ finished, every one 
thoc^t it strikin^y like Lord ByrcKi, 
but tte noble poet was by no means 
satisfied witii it. 

That f^:e is not mine,” said he; " I 
kx>k mudi more unhappy than that” 
For he was d^ermined to look unhappy. 

— Tht^waldsen. 

He drew a drdo that ^ut OTt — 

Heretic, r^)^ a thing to feet. 

Rit love and I h^ the wit to win: 

We drew a cirde that toc& him wu 

— Edwhi Markham. 

A thoi:^^ is an idea in trandt. 

— Pyth^oras. 


ULL of anxieties and apprehending 
daily that we should hear dis- 
tressing news from Boston, I walked with 
Mr. Samuel Adams in the State House 
yard [Philadelphia], for a little exercise 
and fresh air, before the hour of [the 
Continental] Congress, and there rep- 
resented to him the various dangers 
that surrounded us. 

He agreed to them all, but said, What 
shall we do? ” I answered him I was de- 
termined to take a step which should 
compel all the members of Congress to 
declare themselves for or against some- 
thing, 1 am determined this morning to 
make a direct motion that Congress 
should adopt [as its own] the army before 
Boston, and appoint Colonel Washington 
commander of it. 

Mr. Adams seemed to think very ser- 
iously of it, but said nothing. 
Accordingly, when Congress had as- 
sembled, I rose in my place .... Mr. 
Washington, who happened to sit near 
the door, as soon as he heard me allude 
to him, from his usual modesty, darted 
into the library-room. 

Mr. Hancock heard me with visible 
pleasure, but when I came to describe 
Washington for the commander, I never 
remarked a more sudden and striking 
change of coimtenance. Mortification and 
resentment were expressed as forcibly 
as his face could exhibit them. 

Mr. Samuel Adams seconded the motion, 
and that did not soften the president’s 
[Elancock’s] physiognomy at 

^ ^ — ^John Adams. 

I T is but a little time — a few days 
longer in this prison-house of our deg- 
radation, and eadi thing shall return to 
its own fountain; the blood-drop to the 
abysmal heart, and the water to the river, 
and the river to the diining sea; and the 
dewdrop which f dl from heaven shall rise 
to heaven again, shaking off the dust 
grains winch weired it down, thawed 
fiom the earth frost which chained it 
here to herb and sward, upward and up- 
ward ever thixm^ stars and suns, throxi^ 
^}ds, and throu^ the parents of the gods 
purer and purer throu^ succ^sdve lives, 
until it enters The Nothing, whidi is the 
AH, and fi n ds frs hon^ at — Hypathu 
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" Uv T my first ball at Tortonia’s, 

f ' not knowing any lady, I 

was standing about, looking 
F: ■ everybody, but not danc- 
ing. All at once some one 
tapped me on the shoulder, and said, 

You also are admiring the beautiful 
Englishwoman 
there? ’’ What was 
my surprise, when 
on turning around, 

I found myself face 
to face with Chev- 
alier Thorwaldsen, 
who was standing 
by the door and 
intently observing 
the beautiful crea- 
ture. He had hardly 
asked the question 
when some one 
spoke loudly just 
behind me. 

Where is she 
then? Where is the 
little Englishwo- 
man? My wife has 
sent me to look at 
her, per Bacco! 

The speaker was 
a slight little 
Frenchman, with 
stiff upstanding 
gray hair, and the 
Legion of Honor 
at his button-hole. 

I immediately rec- 
ognized Horace 
Vemet ^ ^ 

He and Thorwald- 
sen began a serious 
and learned con- 
versation about the 
beauty, and what 

espec^ly delighted me was to see the 
admiration of these two old artists for 
the young girl; they were never tired of 
looking at her, while she went on dancing 
with the most ddicious unconsciousness. 
Thorwaldsen and Vemet had th^nselves 
introduced to tibe parents of the young 
Englidi ladyi and took no further trouble 
about me, so that I had nO <hanoe of 
speakmg them agmn squ^ 


days later, I was invited to the house of 
English friends from Venice, who wished, 
they said, to introduce me to some par- 
ticular friends of theirs. I was delighted 
to discover that their fiiends were 
Thorwaldsen and Vemet. . . . €[ In my 
capacity as a pianist I have enjoyed a 
special pleasure 
here. You know 
how Thorwaldsen 
loves music. He has 
a very good instru- 
ment in his studio, 
and I go to him 
sometimes in the 
mornings and play 
to him while he 
works. When I see 
the old artist han- 
dling his brown 
clay, giving the last 
touches, with his 
firm and delicate 
hand, to a drapery 
or a limb, when I 
see him creating 
those imperishable 
works which will 
win the admiration 
of posterity, I feel 
happy in that I can 
give him pleasure. 
—Mendelssohn. 

HIS little globe 
which is but a 
mere speck, travds 
throu^ space with 
its fellows, lost in 
immensity- Man, a 
creature about fi.ve 
feet tdl, is certain- 
ly a tiny thing, ^ 
annpar^ wi^ the 
universe. Yet one of the^ imperceptible 
beings declares to his u^^bors; ‘Heark- 
en imto me. The God of sR these worlds 
^jeaks with my voice. There are nine 
Kliiomof t^weeants uponearth,but only 
my anblnie is precious in God’s si^t. All 
the criers are etemahy damned by Him. 
h&ie ^cbe is ble^ed.” — Voltmre* 

Adverdly Ihe path oi 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I can not ease the burden of your fears. 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again ike pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall yeforgeiyour tears. 
Or hope again for aught that I can say. 
The idle singer of an empty day. 

But, rather when aweary of your mirth. 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh. 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth. 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet 
days die — 

Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn 
our bread 

These idle verses have no power to bear: 
So let me sing of names remembered. 
Because they living not, can ne^er be dead. 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day, 

Dreamerof dream$,bomoutof myduetime. 
Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate. 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay. 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day, 

** The Idle Singer,” by WiOiam Morris 


o 
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Y dearest BETSY, yes- 
terday I received Letters 
: from some of our Friends at 

Camp informing me of 
the Engagement [Bunker 
Hill] between American troops and the 
Rebel Army in Charlestown. I can not 
but be neatly rejoyced at the tryed 
Valor of your Coimtrymen, who, by all 
Accounts behaved with an intrepidity 
becoming those who fought for their 
Liberties against the mercenary Soldiers 
of a Tyrant. 

It is painful to me to reflect on the terror 
I must suppose you were under on hear- 
ing the Noise of War so near. Favor me, 
my dear, with an Account of your Ap- 
prehensions at that time, under your 
own hand 

Mr. Pitts and Er. Church inform me 
that my dear Son has at length escaped 
from the Prison at Boston .... Remem- 
ber me to my dear Hannah and sister 
Polly and to all Friends. 

Let me know where good old Swory is. 
Gage [the British General] has made me 
respectable by naming me first amoi^ 
those who are to receive no favor [of 
pardon] from him. I thoroughly des- 
pise him and his [amnesty] Proclam- 
ation . * . , The Clock is now striking 
twelve. I therefore wish you a good 
Ni^t. Yours most affectionately, 

S. Adams. 

(Letter to his Wife, June 2Sth, 1775) 

E [Patrick Henry] rose to reply with 
ai>parent embarrassment and some 
awkwardness, and began a faltering exor- 
dium- Ihe pec^le hung their heads at the 
unpromising commencement, and the 
clergy were observed to exchange 
dy kKfc with ea<h oths^, vdiile his 
fether sank back in his chair in evident 

All this was of ^KKt duratkm, lK>wever. 
As i^oceeefed and warned up to his 
s^bject^ a wcmdrous change came over 
h^ Hfe attitudebecame ei^ andlofty, 
his Jfece lighted up with genius, and 'km 
eyes seemed to fis^ fire, his ^iures be- 
came graceftil and impressive his voice 
and his emph^s peculiarly cha rmmg 
appeals to the p^sicms were over- 


powering. In the language of those who 
heard him, he made the blood to run 
cold, and their hair to rise on end.” In a 
word, to the astonishment of all, he sud- 
denly burst upon them as an orator ot 
the highest order. The surprise of the 
people was only equaled by their delight, 
and so overcome was his father that 
tears flowed profusely down his cheeks. 

He contended that .... in the case 
now before them .... [the parsons] 
deserved to be punished with signal 
severity ^ ^ 

‘‘ We have heard a great deal about the 
benevolence and holy zeal of our rev- 
erend clergy, but how is this mani- 
fested? E>o they manifest their zeal in the 
cause of religion and humanity by prac- 
tising the mild and benevolent precepts 
of the Gospel of Jesus? Do they feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked? Oh, no, 
gentlemen! Instead of feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked, these rapacious 
harpies would, were their powers equal 
to their will, snatch from the hearth of 
their honest parishioner his last hoe-cake, 
from the widow and her orphan chil- 
dren their last milch cow! the last bed, 
nay, the last blanket from the lying-in 
woman! ” ^ 

These words, uttered with all the power 
of the orator, aroused in the audience an 
intense feeling against the clergy, which 
became so apparent as to cause the 
reverend gentlemen to leave their seats 
on the bench, and to quit the court- 
house in dismay. — William Wirt Henry, 
(Life, Correspondence, and Speeches of 
Patrick Henryk 

‘‘ The Parsons^ Cause” (1763) Patrick 
Henry’s First Important Case. 

SOPHISTICAL rhetorician (is 
Gladstone) inebriated with the exu- 
berance of his own verbc^ity, and gifted 
vrith an egotistical imagination that can 
at all times command an interminable 
and inconsistent series of arguments to 
s ta lig i an oppcment and to ^orify him- 
sdf. — ^Diaradi. 

The tree of Hber^ must be refiedjed 
from time to time with the blood of pa- 
tr&>ts anr<i tyraix^~Tlioxxi€© Jdfoaon* 
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‘ HKN Zarathustra arrived at 
the nearest town which ad- 
>1 . joineth the forest, he found 

i^iany people assembled in 
riL:- the market-place; for it had 
been announced that a rope-dancer would 
give a performance ^ ^d Zarathustra 
spake thus unto the people: 

I teach you the Superman. Man is some- 
thing that is to be surpassed. What have 
ye done to surpass man? 

All beings hitherto have created some- 
thing beyond themselves: and ye want to 
be the ebb of that great tide, and would 
rather go back to the beast than surpass 
man? ^ ^ 

What is the ape to man? A laughing- 
stock, a thing of shame And just the 
same shall man be to the Superman: a 
laughing-stock, a thing of shame. 

Ye have made your way from the worm 
to man, and much within you is still 
worm. Once were ye apes, and even yet 
man is more of an ape than any of the 
apes ^ ^ 

Even the wisest among you is only a dis- 
harmony and hybrid of plant and phan- 
tom. But do I bid you become phantoms 
or plants? 

Lo, I teach you the Superman! 

The Superman is the meaning of the 
earth. Let your will say: The Superman 
shall be the meaning of the earth! 

He :|e ^ ^ 

But ye, also, my brethren, tell me: What 
doth your body say about your soul? Is 
your soul not poverty and pollution and 
wretched self-complacency? 

Verily, a polluted stream is man. One 
must be a sea, to receive a polluted 
stream without becoming impure. 

Lo, I teach you the Superman: he is that 
sea; in him can your great contempt be 
submerged ^ 

What is the greatest thing ye can expe- 
rience? It is the hour of great contempt. 
The hour in which even your happiness 
becometh loathsome unto you, and so 
also your reason and virtue. 

The hour when ye say: What good is 
my happiness! It is poverty and pollu- 
tion and wretched self-complacency. 
But my happiness should justify exist- 
ence itself r* 


SOOiC 

The hour when ye say: “ What good is 
my reason! Doth it long for knowledge 
as the lion for his food? It is poverty 
and pollution and wretched self-compla- 
cency 1 ’’ 5^ 5 ^ 

The hour when ye say: “ What good is 
my virtue! As yet it hath not made me 
passionate. How weary I am of my good 
and my bad! It is all poverty and pollu- 
tion and [wretched self-complacency!” 
€lThe hour when ye say: ‘‘ What good is 
my justice! I do not see that I am fer- 
vor and fuel. The just, however, are fer- 
vor and fuel! ” 

The hour when we say: What good is 
my pity! Is not pity the cross on which he 
is nailed who loveth man? But my pity 
is not a crucifixion.^^ 

Have ye ever spoken thus? Have ye ever 
cried thus? Ah! would that I had heard 
you crying thus! 

It is not your sin — ^it is your self-satis- 
faction that crieth unto heaven; your 
very sparingness in sin crieth unto 
heaven! ^ ^ 

Where is the lightning to lick you with 
its tongue? Where is the frenzy with 
which ye should be inoculated? 

I^, I teach you the Superman: he is that 
lightning, he is that frenzy! — 

When Zarathustra had thus spoken, one 
of the people called out: We have 
heard enough of the rope-dancer; it is 
time now for us to see him! ” And all the 
people laughed at Zarathustra. But the 
rope-dancer, who thought the words 
applied to him, began his ^performance. 

— ^Friedrich Hietzsche. 

X VIEW a return to the domination 
of Britain with horror, and would 
risk all for independence; but that point 
ceded, I would give them advantageous 
commercial terms. The destruction of 
Old England would hurt me; I wish it 
wdl, it afforded my ance^nrs an asylum 
ffom i)ersecution. — jehn Jay. 

The damps of autumnsink into the leaves 
and prepare than for the necessity of 
their fall; and thus insensibly are we, as 
years dose around us, detached from our 
tenadly of life by the gentle pressure of 
sorrow*-^W, S. Lancte* 
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J '4 ‘wi, ti " 'HIS century, which some 
have called an age of iron, 
Cpf' ' been also an age of 

ideas, an era of seeking and 
finding the like of which was 
never known before. It is an epoch the 
grandeur of which dwarfs all otlxers that 
can be named since 
the beginning of the 
historic period, if 
not since. Man first 
became distinctive- 
ly human. In their 
mental habits, in 
their methods of 
inquiry, and in the 
data at their com- 
mand, ‘‘ the men of 
the present day 
whohave fully kept 
pace with the sci- 
entific movement 
are separated from 
the men whose ed- 
ucation ended in 
1830, by an im- 
measurably wider 
gulf than has ever 
before divided one 
progressive gener- 
ation of men from 
their predeces- 
sors.” 

Hie intellectual de- 
velopment of the 
htin^n race has 
been sudctealy, al- 
most abruptly, 
raised to a higher 
plane than that up- 
on whidi it h^ 
proceeded from the 
dsys of the priim- 
tive trc^iodyte to 
the da 3 rs of our 
gr^-grandfi^hers. It h characteristk of 
this h^her ifeue of devdopnn^ that the 
prepress wMdi ui^ lai^y vm so 
must l^nc^iHlh be r^^ Men^s 
are beccMnn^ more theres^tance 

to innovatioi:! is weakening acid our m - 
teOectuai demands are m u ItT p lyTng while 
the means of satisfymg them are in- 
cre^h^. Vast as are the achkvemei^ 


we have just passed in review, the gaps 
in our knowledge are immense, and every 
problem that is solved but opens a dozen 
new problems that await solution. 

Under such circumstances there is no 
likelihood that the l^t word will soon 
be said on any subject. In the eyes of the 
twenty-first cen- 
tury the science of 
the nineteenth will 
doubtless seem 
very fragmentary 
and crude. But the 
men of that day, 
and of all future 
time, will no doubt 
point back to the 
age just passing 
away as the open- 
ing of a new dis- 
pensation, the 
dawning of an era 
in which the in- 
tellectual develop- 
ment of mankind 
was raised to a 
higher plane than 
that upon which it 
had hitherto pro- 
ceeded ^ ^ 

As an inevitable re- 
sult of the throng- 
ing discoveries just 
enumerated, we 
find ourselves in 
the midst of a 
mighty revolution 
in human thought. 
Time-honored 
creeds are losing 
their hold upon 
men; ancient sym- 
bols are shorn of 
their value; every- 
thing is c^ed in 
question-The controversies of the day are 
not like those of former times. It is no 
kmger ... a stn:^e between abstruse 
donnas of rival churdies. Rdigion itself 
is calfed up<m to show why it should any 
kDf^er <3aim our allegiance. 

Ttere are those vaho deny the existence 
of G<^ ^ Tt^re are those who would 
exj^ain aw^ the human scml m a m^e 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to mm 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills. 

Where blossomed many an incense- 
hearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But O! that deep romantic chasm which 
slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedam 
cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e^er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless 
turmoil seething. 

As if this Earth in fast thick pants were 
breatfung, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced. 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding 
kail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the threshers 
ficSl: 

And *mid these dancing rocks at once and 
ever 

Kftmtg up momently the sacred river. 

CCoxKlxxded on next page) 
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group of fleeting phenomena attendant 
upon the collocation of sundry particles 
ot matter. And there are many others 
who, without committing themselves to 
these positions of the atheist and the 
materialist, have nevertheless come to 
regard religion as practically ruled out 
fromhuman affairs. 

No religious 
creed that man has 
ever devised can be 
made to harmonize 
in all its features 
withmodemknowl- 
edge All such 
creeds were con- 
structed with ref- 
erence to theories 
of the universe 
which are now 
utterly and hope- 
lessly discreditedsc* 

<[ How, then, it is 
asked, amid the 
general wreck of 
old beliefs, can we 
hope that the relig- 
ious attitude in 
which from time 
immemorial we 
have been wont to 
contemplate the 
universe can any 
longer be main- 
tained? Is not the 
belief in God per- 
haps a dream of the 
childhood of our 
race, like the belief 
in elves and bo- 
garts which once 
was no less univer- 
sal? and is not 
modem science fast 
destroying the one 
as it has already destroyed the other? 
€[ Such are the questions which we 
daily hear asked, sometimes with flip- 
pant eagerness, but oftener with anxious 
dread. .... If we And in that idea, as 
conceived by imtau^t thinkers in the 
tv^ght of antiquity, an elen^t that 
still survives the wid©^ atid deepest 
generalr^tiohs of . 


have the strongest possible reason for 
believing that the idea is permanent an d 
answers to an Eternal Reality. It was to 
be expected that conceptions of Deity 
handed down from primitive men should 
undergo serious modification. If it can 
be shown that the essential element in 
these conceptions 
must survive the 
enormous additions 
to our knowledge 
which have distin- 
guished the present 
age above all others 
since man became 
man, then we may 
believe that it will 
endure so long as 
man endures; for 
it is not likely that 
it can ever be call- 
ed upon to pass a 
severer ordeal. 

— John Fiske. 

I am not a good 
orator in my own 
cause.— John Klnox, 

O'^Tng is 
true forever^^ 
A man and a fact 
will become equally 
decrepit and will 
tumble in the same 
ditch, for truth is 
as mortal as man, 
and both are out- 
lived by the tor- 
toise and the crow. 
C To say that two 
is company and 
three is a crowd 
is to make a very 
temporary state- 
ment. After a ^K>rt time satiety or use 
and wont has cr^>t sunderin^y between 
the two, and, if they are any company at 
aH, th^ are bad company, who pray 
discreetly but p^^i^onat^y for the crowd 
that is censurM bjj?' the proverb. 

— ^James Stephec^ 

whdb life is like a play. — Ben Jbescm. 


Five miles meandering mith a mazy 
motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river 
ran. 

Then reached the caverns measureless to 
man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 
And "mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played. 
Singing of Mount Abora, 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight "t would win me 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there. 
And all should cry. Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

‘‘ Kubla Kh an/* by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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FTER having applied my 
mind with more than ordi- 
jff nary attention to my studies, 

usual custom to re- 
lax and unbend it in the con- 
versation of such as are rather easy than 
shining companions. This I find partic- 
ularly necessary for me before I retire to 
rest, in order to draw my slumbers up- 
on me by degrees and fall asleep insen- 
sibly. This is the particular use I make 
of a set of heavy honest men with whom 
I have passed many hours with much 
indolence though not with great plea- 
sure ^ Their conversation is a kind of 
preparative for sleep; it takes the mind 
from its abstractions, leads it into the 
familiar traces of thought, and lulls it 
into that state of tranquillity which is the 
condition of a thinking man when he is 
but half-awake. ....... 

I must own it makes me very melancholy 
in company when I hear a young man be- 
gin a story, and have often observed that 
one of a quarter of an hour long, in a man 
of five-and-twenty, gathers circumstances 
every time he tells it, imtil it grows into 
a long Canterbury tale of two hours by 
the time he is three score. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling 
and frivolous old age is to lay up in our 
way to it sudi stores of knowledge and 
observation as may make us useful and 
agreeable in our declining years. The 
mind of man in a long life will become a 
magazine of wisdom or folly, and will 
ccmsequently discharge itself in some- 
thing impertinent or improving For 
which reason, as there is nothing more 
ridiculous than an old trifling story- 
tdler, so there is nothing more vendable 
than one who has turned his experience 
to the entertainment and advantage of 
mankind ^ ^ 

In shcrt, we who are in the last stage of 
Kfe, and are apt to indulge ourselves in 
talk,ou^t to consider if what we ^>eak be 
worth being heard, and endeavcH* to make 
our discourse like that of Nestor, which 
Homer cxnnpares to^^theflowingof hm:bQr 
for its sweetness.^^ — Sir Richard Stede. 

Point thy tcmgue on the anvil of truth. 

— Pmdar^ 


HAT a man in his sixties should be 
able to write a series of works so ro- 
bust, so fresh, so real, as those which De- 
foe, at that age, gave to the world is cer- 
tainly a fact unequaled in the history of 
our literature. Among those works are 
Robinson Crusoe, the immortal; Colonel 
Jack, equally immortal; Moll Flanders; 
Roxana; and the Journal of the Plague 
Year ^ 

Here are five works, every one of which 
is enough by itself to make the reputation 
of an author; five works, one of which is 
read by every boy of all those who speak 
our English tongue, while the rest, for 
the student of literature, are as immortal 
as Robinson Crusoe himself ^ It is as if 
the writer laughed at time, or as if he 
would crowd into the last ten years of 
his life — ^he died at seventy — ^all the 
work which most men are contented to 
spread over their whole working time; or 
as if he would prove that even in old age 
he could recover the spring and flower 
of youth, could feel again the force of 
love, and be moved once more with the 
ambitions, the passions, the heats, the 
agitations — ^in a word, with all the emo- 
tion of youth. 

Old age, for the most part, regards not 
the things of youth; it is the saddest 
thing to see theold man turning unmoved 
from the things which mean so much, so 
very much, to his grandsons. There is a 
senile callousness which is lamentable 
to witness; there is a sorrowful loosening 
of the hold with whidi the world has 
hitherto gripped the soul. With Defoe 
there is nothing of all this, absolutely 
nothing; he writes, save for his balanced 
style, as a young man of five-and- 
twenty. — Walter Besant. 

O EMAGOGUES and Stators are 
very unpleasant, and leagues and 
registers may be very unpleasant, but 
tfrey are incidents to a free and constitu- 
tional cxxuntry, and you must put up 
with these inconveniences or do with- 
out many important advantages. 

— ^Disradi 

Forty h the cdd ^e of youth; fifty is the 
youth of old age. — Victor Ht^o. 
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is more unjust 
than to cast especial blame 
resistance to science up- 
on the Roman Church. The 
Protestant Church, though 
rarely able to be so severe, has been more 
blameworthy. The persecution of Galileo 
and his compeers by the older church was 
mainly at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; the persecution of 
Robertson Smith, and Winchell, and 
Woodrow, and Toy, and the young 
professors at Beyrout, by various Prot- 
estant authorities, was near the end of 
the nineteenth century. Those earlier 
persecutions by Catholicism were strictly 
in accordance with principles held at 
that time by all religionists. Catholic and 
Protestant, throughout the world; these 
later persecutions by Protestants were 
in defiance of principles which all Prot- 
estants today hold or pretend to hold, 
and none naake louder claim to hold 
them than the very sects which per- 
secuted these eminent Christian men of 
our day, whose crime was that they were 
intelligent enough to accept the science 
of their time, and honest enough to 
acknowledge it. 

Most unjustly, then, would Protestant- 
ism taunt Catholicism for excluding 
knowledge of astronomical truths from 
European Catholic xmiversities in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
while real knowledge of geological and 
biological and anthropological truth is 
denied or pitifully diluted in so many 
American Protestant colleges and univer- 
sities in the nineteenth century. 

Nor has Protestantism the right to point 
with scorn to the Catholic Index and 
to lay stress on the fact that nearly 
every really important book in the last 
three centuries has been forbidden by it, 
so long as young men in so many Ameri- 
can Protestant universities and colleges 
are nursed with ecclesiastical pap ” 
rather than with real thought, and 
directed to the works of solemnly con- 
stituted impostors,” or to sundiy ap- 
proved courses of reading,” while they 
are studiously kept aloof from such 
leaders in modem thou^t as Darwin, 
Spencer, Hu^ey, Drai>er and Le<^ . * • 


As to the older errors, the whole civilized 
world was at fault. Protestant as well as 
Catholic. It was not the fault of religion; 
it was the fault of that shortsi^ted 
linking of theological dogmas to scrip>- 
tural texts which, in utter defiance of the 
words and works of the Blessed Founder 
of Christianity, narrow-minded, loud- 
voiced men are ever prone to substitute 
for religion. Justly it is said by one of the 
most eminent among contemporary An- 
glican divines that it is because they 
have mistaken the dawn for a confla- 
gration that theologians have so often 
been foes of light.” — ^Andrew D. White. 

w^EARNED men in all ages have had 
their judgments free, and most com- 
monly disagreeing from the common 
judgment of the world; such also have 
they published both with pen and 
tongue; notwithstanding, they them- 
selves have lived in the common society 
with others, and have borne patiently 
with errors and imperfections which 
they could not amend. Plato, the phi- 
losopher, wrote his book on the com- 
monwealth, in which he condemned 
many things that then were maintained 
in the world, and required many things 
to have been reformed; and yet, not- 
withstanding, he lived under such pol- 
icies as then were imiversally received, 
without further troubling of any state. 
Even so, madam, am I content to do, 
in upri^tness of heart, and with a 
testimony of a good conscience, 

— ^John Knox to Mary, Queen of Scots. 

HEN it shall be said in any coimtry 
in the world, My poor are happy; 
neither ignorance nor distress is to be 
found among them; my jails are empty 
of prisoners, my streets of be^ars; the 
aged are not in want, the taxes are not 
oppressive; the rational world is my 
friend, because I am a friend of its 
happiness” — when these things can be 
said, then may that coxmtry boast of its 
constitution and its government. 

— Thomas Paine. 

Ignorance is the night of the minch but a 
i^^t without moon or star. — Confuch^ 
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\ 1-5^ ,*r-, % ,: 7." \ T is only a poor sort of hap- 
I t ; t , ! piness that could ever come 

J by caring very much about 
our own narrow pleasures* 
£:;iJ We can only have the high- 
est happiness, such as goes along with 
being a great man, by having wide 
thou^ts, and much feeling for the rest 
of the world as well as ourselves; and this 
sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with 
it, that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being 
what we would choose 
before everything else, 
because our souls see it 
is good ^ There are so 
many things wrong and 
difficult in the world that 
no man can be great — ^he 
can hardly keep himself 
from wickedness — un- 
less he gives up thinking 
much about his pleas\ire 
or his rewards, and gets 
straigth to endure what 
is hard and painful. My 
father had the greatness 
that belongs to integrity; 
he cbose poverty and ob- 
scurity rather than false- 
hood* And there was Fra 
Girolamo (Savonarola); 
he had the greatness x^ich belongs to a 
life ^>ent in strug^ing against powerful 
wrcmg, and in tryiii^ to raise men to the 
hipest deeds they are capable of. And 
so, my Lillo, if you mean to act nobly and 
seek to km>w the best things God has 
put within reach of men, you must learn 
to fix your mind on that end, and iK>t on 
what will happen to you because ci it. 
^ And remember, if you were to dKx>se 
scmething lower, and make it the rule 
of y<^ life to seek your own picture 
escape from what is disagreeable, 
caiaSHty mi^t come just the same; and 
it wo^d be calamity falling on a ba^ 
mind, whkii is the <me form of sorrow 
Aat haanohalm in it, and that may wdl 
m ake a msm. ^ It would have been 

better for me M I h^ never been bom.’ 
% wM t^ yo^ Scai^thmg, I 41 o/’ 

Romc ^ a paused for m mommt. She had 


taken Lillo’s cheeks between her hands, 
and his young eyes were meeting hers* 
C There was a man to whom I was 
very near, so that I could see a great 
deal of his life, who made almost every 
one fond of him, for he was young, and 
dever, and beautiful, and his maimers to 
all were gentle and kind. I believe, when 
I first knew him, he never thought of 
an3dhing cruel or base. 
But because he tried to 
slip away from every- 
thing that was unpleas- 
ant, and cared for nothing 
else as much as his own 
safety, he came at last 
to commit some of the 
basest deeds — such as 
make men infamous. He 
denied his father, and 
left him to misery; he 
betrayed e very^ trust that 
was reposed in him, that 
he mi^t keep himself 
safe and get rich and 
prosperous,Yet calamity 
overtook him/^ 

Again Romola paused. 
Her voice was unsteady, 
and Lillo was looking 
at her with awed wonder. 
<[ “ Another time, my 
Lillo — will tell you — 
another time.’’ — ^From the Epilogue to 
Romola by George Eliot. 

Books are the true levelers. They give to 
all who faithfully use them the society, the 
spiritual presence, of the best and great- 
est of our race. — ^W. E. Channing. 

Some people have a perfect genius for 
doiog nothing, and doing it assiduously. 

— Thomas C. Haliburton. 

HE ddu^ve Mea that men merdy 
toil and work for the sake of pre- 
serving their bodies, and procuring for 
themselves bread, houses, and clothes, is 
degrading and not to be encours^ed ^ 
The true orient c£ man’s activity and 
creativeness Iks in his unceasing impulse 
tx> embody out^de hiinsdf the divine and 
^writual clement within hhn*- — Froel:^ 


Time, you old gipsy man. 
Will you not stay. 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

AH things I give you 
Will you be my guest. 
Bells for your jennet 
Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shaU beat you 
A great golden ring. 
Peacocks shall bow to yo% 
LiiUe boys sing. 

Oh, and sweet girls xvill 
Festoon you with Mag. 
Time, you old gipsy. 

Why hasten away? 

(Concluded on next page) 
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after four months of 
^ . r i anxious toil, through the 
. f-':l whole of a scorching Phila- 
delpbia summer, after earn- 
^ ^ " est but sometimes bitter dis- 

cussion, in which more than once the 
meeting had seemed on the point of 
breaking up, a colossal work had at last 
been accomplished, the results of which 
were powerfully to af- 
fect the whole future 
career of the human race. 

<[ In spite of the high- 
wrought intensity of feel- 
ing which had been now 
and then displayed, grave 
decorum had ruled the 
proceedings; and now, 
though few were really 
satisfied, the approach 
to acquiescent unanimi- 
ity was very remarkable. 

When all was over, it is 
said that many of the 
members seemed awe- 
struck. Washington sat 
with head bowed in 
solemn meditation. The 
scene was ended by a 
characteristic bit of 
homely pleasantry from 
Franklin ^ ^ 

Thirty-three years ago, 
in the days of George II, before the first 
mutterings of the Revolution had been 
heard, and when the French dominion in 
America was still untouched, before the 
banishment of the Acadians or the rout 
of Braddock, while Washington was still 
surveying lands in the wilderness, while 
Madison was playing in the nursery and 
Hamilton was not yet bom, Franklin 
had endeavored to bring together the 
thirteen colonies in a federal union. Of 
the famous Albany plan of 1754, the first 
complete outline of a federal constitution 
for America that ever was made, he was 
the principal if not the sole author 
When he signed his name to the Declara- 
tion of Independence in this very; room, 
his years had rounded the full period of 
threescore and ten. Eleven yearn more 

had pas^d, and he been spaaed ^ 



There was still, no doubt, a chance of 
failure, but hope now reigned in the old 
man’s breast. On the back of the Presi- 
dent’s quaint black armchair there was 
emblazoned a half-sun, brilliant with its 
gilded rays. As the meeting was about to 
break up and Washington arose, Franklin 
pointed to the chair, and made it the 
text for prophecy “ As I have been 
sitting here all these 
weeks,” said he, “ I have 
often wondered whether 
yonder sun is rising or 
setting. But now I know 
that it is a rising sun! ” 
— ^John Fiske. 

AN is a land-animal. 
A land-animal can 
not live without land. 
All that man produces 
comes from the land; 
all productive labor, in 
the final analysis, con- 
sists in working up land, 
or materials drawn from 
land, into such forms as 
fit them for the satis- 
faction of human wants 
and desires. Man’s very 
body is drawn from the 
land ^ Children of the 
soil, we come from the 
land, and to the land we must return. 
Take away from man all that belongs tc 
the land, and what have you but a dis- 
embodied spirit? Therefore, he who hc^ds 
the land on which and from which 
another man must live is that man’s 
master; and the man is his slave. The 
man who holds the land on which I 
must live, c:an command me to life or 
to death just as absolutdy as thou^ I 
were his chattel. 

Talk about abolishing slavery! We have 
not aboli^ed ^avery; we have only 
abolished cme rude form of it — chattri 
slav^. There is a deeper and more in- 
sidipiiS a mc^re emrsed form yet 

before us to abolish, in this industry 
slavery that makes a man a virtue 
tamting him and mex^rn^ 
mane of fireedom. 

' ' ’ : ■ / 'i, '' — ,©eo^^ 


Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under FauVs dome; 

Under PauVs dial 
You tighten your rein — 
Only a moment, 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 
Now blind in the womb, 
Off to another 
Ere that ^s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man. 
Will you not stay. 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

** Time, You Old Gipsy Man,” 
by Ralph Hodgson 
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to which the great 
sacred books of the world 
conform, and our own most 
of all, is the evolution of the 
highest conceptions, beliefs 
and aspirations of our race from its 
childhood through the great turning- 
points in its history. Herein lies the 
truth of all bibles, and especially of our 
own. Of vast value they indeed often are 
as a record of historical outward fact; 
recent researches in the East are con- 
stantly increasing this value; but it is 
not for this that we prize them most: 
they are eminently precious, not as a rec- 
ord of outward fact, but as a mirror of 
the evolving heart, soul and mind of man. 
They are true because they have been 
developed in accordance with the laws 
governing the evolution of truth in 
human history, and because in poem, 
chronicle, code, legend, myth, apologue 
or parable they reflect this development 
of what is best in the onward march of 
humanity. To say that they are not true 
is as if one should say that a flower or a 
tree or a planet is not true; to scoff at 
them is to scoff at the law of tiie universe. 
In welding together into noble form, 
whether in the book of Grenesis, or in the 
Psalms, or in the book of Job, or else- 
where, the great conceptions of men 
acting under earlier inspiration, whether 
in Eg 3 rpt, or Chaldea, or India, or Per- 
sia, the compilem of our sacred books 
have given to humanity a possession 
ever becoming naore and more precious; 
aiMi modem scimce, in substituting a 
new heaven and a new earth for the old 
— the reign of law for the reign of ca- 
X>rice, and the idea of evolution for that 
of creation — h^ added and is steadily 
adding a new revelation divindy in- 
spired ^ ^ 

In the light of these two evolutions, 
then — one of the visible universe, the 
other of a sacred creaticm-legend — 
science and theology, if the master 
minds in both are wise, may at last be 
reconciled. — ^Andrew D. White. 

Do I contradict myself? Very well, then, 
I contradict myself; (I am large. I con- 
tain multitudes). — Walt Whitman. 


^T" is Criticism, as Arnold points out, 
that creates the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the age. It is Criticism . . . 
that makes the mind a fine instrument . . 
<[ It is Criticism, again, that, by con- 
centration, makes culture possible ^ It 
takes the cumbersome mass of creative 
work, and distils it into a finer essence. . . 
<[ The thread that is to guide us across 
the wearisome labyrinth is in the hands 
of Criticism. Nay more, where there is no 
record, and history is either lost or was 
never written, Criticism can re-create the 
past for us from the very smallest frag- 
ment of language or art, just as surely 
as the man of science can from some tiny 
bone, or the mere impress of a foot upon 
a rock, re-create for us the winged dragon 
or the Titan lizard that once made the 
earth shake beneath its tread, can call 
Behemoth out of his cave, and make 
Leviathan swim once more across the 
startled sea. Prehistoric history belongs 
to the philological and archseological 
critic ^ It is to him that the origins of 
things are revealed. 

The self-conscious deposits of an age are 
nearly always misleading ... It is Criti- 
cism that makes us cosmopolitan . . . 
It is only by the cultivation of the habit 
of intellectual criticism that we shall be 
able to rise superior to race prejudices . . . 
Criticism will annihilate race prejudices, 
by insisting upon the xmity of the hmnan 
mind in the variety of its forms . . . 

It is Criticism that, recognizing no 
position as final, and refusing to bind 
itself by the shallow shibboleths of any 
sect or school, creates that serene philo- 
sophic temper which loves truth for its 
own sake, and loves it not the less because 
it knows it to be unatt^able. 

— Oscar Wilde. 

The stomadi is a ^ave that must accept 
everything that is given to it, but which 
avenges wrongs as slyiy as does the slave. 

— Emile Souvestre. 

Man is so essentially, so necessarily, a 
moral being that, when he denies the 
existence of all morality, that very denial 
already beccmies the foundation oi a 
r^w mor^ity. — MaeterHiirfs. 
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HE changes which break up 
r- > - - - at short intervals the pros- 
‘ * /is perity of men are adver- 
tisements of a nature whose 
t law is growth. Evermore it is 
the order of nature to grow, and every 
soul is by this intrinsic necessity quit- 
ting its whole system of things, its 
friends, and home, and laws, and faith, 
as the shell-fish 
crawls out of its 
beautiful but stony 
case, because it no 
longer admits of its 
growth, and slowly 
forms a new house. 

<[ In proportion to 
the vigor of the 
individual these 
revolutions are fre- 
quent, until in 
some happier mind 
they are incessant, 
and all worldly re- 
lations hang very 
loosely about him, 
becoming as it were 
a transparent 
fluid membrane 
through which the 
form is always seen 
and not as in most 
men an indurated 
heterogeneous 
fabricofmanydates 
and of no settled 
character, in which 
the man is impris- 
oned. Then there 
can be enlargement 
and the man of to- 
day scarcely recog- 
nizes the man of 
yesterday. And such should be the out- 
ward biography of man in time, a putting 
off of dead circumstances day by day, as 
he renews his raiment day by day. But 
to us, in our lapsed state, resting not 
advancing, resisting not co-operating 
with the ^vine expansion, this growth 
comes by shocks. 

We can not part with our friends. We 
can not let our angels go. We do not see 
that they only go out that s^changels 


may come in ^ We are idolaters of the 
old. We do not believe in the riches ot 
the soul, in its proper eternity and omni- 
presence. We do not believe there is any 
force in today to rival or re-create that 
beautiful yesterday ^ We linger in the 
ruins of the old tent, where once we had 
bread and shelter and organs, nor believe 
that the spirit can feed, cover, and 
nerve us again. We 
can not again find 
aught so dear, so 
sweet, so graceful. 
But we sit and weep 
in vain.The voiceof 
the Almighty saith, 
‘‘ Up and onward 
for evermore! ’’ 

We can not stay 
amid the ruins. 
Neither will we rely 
on the new; and so 
we walk ever with 
reverted eyes, like 
those monsters 
who look back- 
wards ^ ^ 

And yet the com- 
pensations of ca- 
lamity are made 
apparent to the 
imderstanding also 
after long intervals 
of time. A fever, a 
mutilation, a cruel 
disappointmait, a 
loss of wealth, the 
loss of friends, 
seems at the mo- 
ment unpaid loss, 
and unpayable ^ 
But the sure years 
reveal the deep 
remedial force that underlies all facts. 
The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, 
lover, which seaned nothing but priva- 
tion, somewhat later assumes the aspect 
of a guide or genius; for it commonly 
operates revolutions in our way of life, 
terminates epoch of infancy of 
youth which was waiting to be closed, 
breaks up a wonted occupation, or a 
househ<^d, or style of living, and allows 
formation of new ones more firiend^ 


I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 
And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners, 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle 
June, 

And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for 
seventy years, 

Enfoying, working, raising the twelve 
children. 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I reached the age of sixty, 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed 
the sick, 

I made the garden, and for holiday 
Rambled over the fields where sang the 
larks. 

And by Spoon River gathering many a 
shell. 

And many a fiower and medicinal weed — 
Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to 
the green valleys. 

At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all. 
And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and 
weariness. 

Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters. 

Life is too strong for you — 

It takes life to love Life. 

“ Lucinda Matlock,*' hy Edgar Lee Masters 
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to the growth of character. It permits or 
constrains the formation of new ac- 
quaintances, and the reception of new 
influences that prove of the first impor- 
tance to the next years; and the man or 
woman who would have remained a sunny 
garden flower, with no room for its roots 
and too much sunshine for its head, 
by the falling of walls and the neglect ot 
its gardener, is made the banyan of the 
forest, yielding shade and fruit to wide 
neighborhoods of men. — ^Emerson. 

X FIND letters from God dropped in 
the street, and every oneis signed by 
God’s name. 

And I leave them where they are, for I 
know that wheresoe’er I go. 

Others will punctually come for ever and 
ever* 

— ^Walt Whitman* 

HE idea of having navies for the 
protection of commerce is delusive. 
It is putting the means of destruction for 
the means of protection ^ Commerce 
neois no other protection than the recip- 
rocal interest which every nation feels 
in supporting it — ^it is common stock — ^it 
exists by a balance of advantages to 
all; and the only interruption it. meets 
is from the i)resent uncivilized state of 
governments, and which it is its common 
interest to reform. . . . 

Hiere can be no such thing as a nation 
flouridling alone in commerce; she can 
only participate; and the destruction of 
it in any part must necessarily affect all. 
When, therefore, governments are at 
war, ^e attack is made upon the com- 
mon stock of commerce, and the con- 
sequence is the same as if each had 
atefecked his own. 

The prosperity of any comnierdal nation 
is r^ulated by tiie im^sperity of the 
rest. If they are poor, she can nc^ be 
ridi; and her conditkm, be it what it 
m^, is an index of the height the 
commercial tide in other nations. 

— Thomas Paine. 

A politician thinks of the next dection; a 
statesman, of tiie next generation. 

— James Freeman Qarke. 


respect to what arc 
called denominations of re- 
ligion, if every one is left 
judge of his own religion, 
there is no such thing as a 
religion that is wrong; but if they are to 
judge of each other’s religion, there is no 
such thing as a religion that is right; and 
therefore, all the world is right, or all 
the world is wrong. 

But with respect to religion itself, with- 
out regard to names, and as directing 
itself from the univer^ family of man- 
kind to the divine object of all adoration, 
it is man bringing to his Maker the 
fniits of his heart; and though these 
fruits may differ from each other like the 
fniits of the earth, the grateful tribute of 
every one is accepted. 

4c * :ic :ic 4c 4^ 

If we suppose a large family of children 
who on any particular day, or particiilar 
occasion, make it a custom to present to 
their parents some token of their affec- 
tion and gratitude, each of them would 
make a different offering, and most prob- 
ably in a different manner. 

Some would pay their congratulations 
in themes of verse and prose, by some 
little devices, as their genius dictated, or 
according to what they thought would 
please; and, perhaps, the least of all, 
not able to do any one of those things, 
would ramble into the garden, or the 
field, and gather what it thought the 
prettiest flower it could find, thou^, 
perhaps, it might be but a simple weed. 
The parents would be more gratified 
by such a variety than if the whole of 
them had acted on a concerted plan, 
and each had made exactly the same 
offering ^ 

This would have the cold appearance of 
contrivance, or the harsh one of control. 

But of all unwelcon^ things, nothing 
m>uid more afflict the parents than to 
know tiiat the whole of them had after- 
wards got together hy the ears, boys 
and girls, fi^tii^, reviling and abusir^ 
each €^er about whidi was the best or 
the worst present. — ^Thomas Paine. 

No man but a blockhead evar wrote 
eaa:ept for mon^. — Sraiud Johi^n. 
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' in broken gleams and 

partial light has the sun of 
Liberty yet beamed among 
men, yet all progress hath 
she called forth. 

Liberty came to a race crouching under 
Egyptian whips, and led them forth from 
the House of Bondage She hardened 
them in the desert and made of them a 
race of conquerors. 

C[ The free spirit 
of the Mosaic law 
took their thinkers 
up to heights where 
they beheld the 
unity of God, and 
inspired their poets 
with strains that 
yet phrase the high- 
est exaltations of 
thought. 

Liberty dawned on 
thePhoenician coast 
and ships passed 
the Pillars of 
Hercules to plow 
the unknown sea^ 

She broke in par- 
tial light on Greece, 
and marble ^ew 
to shapes of ideal 
beauty, words be- 
came the instru- 
ments of subtlest thought, and against 
the scanty militia of all free cities the 
coimtless hosts of the Great King broke 
like surges against a rock. She cast her 
beams on the four-acre farms of Italian 
husbandmen, and bom of her strength 
a power came forth that conquered the 
world! She glinted from shields of Ger- 
man warriors, and Augustus wept his 
legions. Out of the night that followed 
her eclipse, her slanting rays fell again on 
free cities, and a lost learning revived, 
modem civilization began, a new world 
was unveiled; and as Liberty grew so 
grew art, wealth, power, knowlec^e and 
refinement ^ ^ 

In the history of every nation we may 
read the same truth. It was the strength 
bom of Magna Charta that won Crecy 
and Agincourt. It was the revivM of Lib- 
erty from the despotism of thfe 


that glorified the Elizabethan age. It was 
the spirit that brought a crowned tyrant 
to the block that planted here the seed 
of a mighty tree. It was the energy of 
ancient freedom that, the moment it had 
gained unity, made Spain the mightiest 
power of the world, only to fall to the 
lowest depths of weakness when tyranny 
succeeded liberty. C, See, in France, all 
intellectual vigor 
dying under the 
tyranny of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury to revive in 
splendor as Liberty 
awoke in the eight- 
eenth, and on the 
enfranchisement 
of the French peas- 
ants in the great 
revolution, basing 
the wonderful 
strength that has 
in our time laughed 
at disaster. 

What Liberty 
shall do for the 
nation that fully 
accepts and loyally 
cherishes her, the 
wondrous inven- 
tions, which are the 
marked features of 
this century, give us but a hint . . • . . 
<1. A hundred years have passed since 
the fast friend of American liberty — the 
great Earl Chatham — rose to make his 
last appeal for the preservation, oa the 
basis of justice, of that English-speaking 
empire, in which he saw the grandest 
possibility of the future. Is it too soon 
to hope that the future may hold the 
realization of his vision in a nobler form 
than even he imagined, and that it may 
be the mission of this Republic to unite 
all the nations of En^ish ^eecb, whether 
they grow beneath the Ncw±hem Star or 
Southern Cross, in a league which by 
insuring justice, promoting peace, and 
liberating commerce, will be the fbre^ 
runner of a world-wide federaticm that 
wiH make war the pos^bHity of a pssst 
age, and turn to works of usefulness the 
^om^ausforcesxiawdedicatedtode^m^" 


Bright Star! would I were steadfast as 
thou art — 

Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night. 
And watching, with eternal lids apart. 
Like Nature* s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth* s human 
shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the 
moors — 

No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 
Pillowed upon my fair love*s ripening 
breast. 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell. 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken 
breath, 

And so live ever — or else swoon to 
death. 

** Last Sonnet,'^ by John Keats 
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tion, Is this the dream of 

dreamers? One brought to the world the 
message that it might be reality. But 
they crucified him between two thieves. 

Not till it accepts that message can 
the world have peace. Look over the 
history of the past. What is it but a 
record of the woes inflicted by man on 
man, of wrong producing wrong, and 
crime fresh crime? It must be so till 
justice is acknowledged and libertv is 
law ^ ^ 

Who is Liberty that we should doubt 
her; that we should set bounds to her, 
and say, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come and 
no farther! Is she not peace? is she 
not prosperity? is she not progress? nay, 
is she not the goal towards which ^ 
progress strives? 

Not here; but yet she cometh! Saints 
have seen her in their visions; seers have 
seen her in their trance. To heroes has 
she spoken, and their hearts were strong; 
to martyrs, and the flames were cool! 
fi She is not here, but yet she cometh. 
Lo! her feet are on the mountains — ^the 
call of her clarions ring on every breeze; 
the banners of her dawning fret the sky! 
Who will hear her as she calleth; who 
will bid her come and welcome? Who will 
turn to her? who will speak for her? who 
will stand for her while ^e yet hath 
need? — ^Henry George. 

X F a friend of mine. . . gave a feast, 
and did iK>t invite me to it, I should 
not mind a bit. . . . Buf if. . . a friend 
of mine had a sorrow and refused to 
alow me to share it, I should feel it most 
bitterly. If he shut the doors of the house 
of mourning against me, I would move 
back again and again and beg to be 
admittai, so that I mi^t share in what I 
was entitled to share. If he thought me 
tmwordiy, unfit to weep with him, I 
^K>uld feel it as the most poignant 
htimiliatioa, as the most terrible nKxie 
for which disgrace could be inflicted on 
me. . . he who can look on the lovdiness 
of the world and share its sorrow, and 
realize something of the wonder of both, 
is in immediate ccmtact with divine 
things, and has got as near to God^s 
secret as any one can get. — Oscar Wide. 


J ' T has been thought a considerable 
advance towards establishing the 
principles of freedom to say, that govern- 
ment is a compact between those who 
govern and those who are governed: but 
this can not be true, because it is put- 
ting the effect before the cause; for as 
man must have existed before govern- 
ments existed, there necessarily was a 
time when governments did not exist, 
and consequently there could originally 
exist no governors to form such a com- 
pact with. 

The fact therefore must be that the 
individuals themselves, each in his own 
personal and sovereign right, entered 
into a compact with each other to pro- 
duce a government: and this is the only 
mode in which governments have a right 
to arise, and the only principle on which 
they have a right to exist. 

— ^Thomas Paine. 

Time to me is so precious that with great 
difiiculty can I steal one hour in eight 
days, either to satisfy myself or to 
gratify my friends. — ^John Knox. 

HEY that love beyond the world 
can not be separated by it. 

Death can not kill what never dies. 

Nor can spirits ever be divided, that 
love and live in the same divine prin- 
ciple, the root and record, of their fiiend- 
ship ^ 

Death is but crossing the world, as 
friends do the seas; tiiey live in one 
another still. . . . 

This is the comfort of friends, that 
though they may be said to die, yet 
their friendship and society are, in the 
best sense, ever present because im- 
mortal. — William Penn. 

Man can not degrade woman without 
himself falling into degradation; he 
can not devate her without at the same 
time ^evating himself. 

— ^Alexander Walker. 

However dull a woman may be, ^e will 
understand all there is in love; however 
intdligent a man may be, he will never 
know but half of it. — Madame Fee. 
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Nature is always right, 
is an assertion, artistically, 
as untrue, as it is one whose 
truth IS universally taken 
for granted. Nature is very 
rarely right, to such an extent even, that 
it might almost be said that Nature is 
usually wrong: that is to say, the condi- 
tion of things that 
shall bring about 
the perfection of 
harmony worthy a 
picture is rare, and 
not common at all. 

<[|T his would 
seem, to even the 
most intelligent, 
a doctrine almost 
blasphemous. 

So incorporated 
with our education 
has the supposed 
aphorism become, 
that its belief is 
held to be part of 
our moral being, 
and the words 
themselves have, in 
our ear, the ring 
of religion. 

Still, seldom does 
Nature succeed in 
producing a pic- 
ture ^ ^ 

* aic 4: 

How little this is 
understood, and 
how dutifully the 
casual in Nature 
is accepted as sub- 
lime, may be gath- 
ered from the 
unlimited admira- 
tion daily produced 
by a very foolish 
sunset. * * * * ^ *** ^[ And when 
the evening mist clothes the riverside 
with poetry, as with a veil, and the poor 
buildings lose themselves in the dim sl^, 
and the tall chimneys become campanili, 
and the warehouses are palaces in the 
night, and the whole city hangs in the 
heavens, and fairy-land is before us— 
then the wayferer hastens home; the 


working man and the cultured one, the 
wise man and the one of pleasure, cease 
to understand, as they have ceased to 
see, and Nature, who, for once, has sung 
in tune, sings her exqxiisite song to the 
artist alone, her son and her master — 
her son in that he loves her, her master 
in that he knows her. 

To him her secrets 
are unfolded, to 
him her lessons 
have become grad- 
ually clear. 

* 4e 4c 

Through his brain, 
as throu^ the last 
alembic, is distilled 
the refined essence 
of that thought 
which began with 
the Gods, and 
which they left him 
to carry out. 

Set apart by them 
to complete their 
works, he produces 
that wondrous 
thing called the 
masterpiece, which 
surpasses in perfec- 
tion all that they 
have contrived in 
what is called Na- 
ture; and the GodLs 
stand by and mar- 
vel, and perceive 
how far away 
more beautiful is 
the Venus of Melos 
than was their own 
Eve. — ^Whistler. 

-r^|ASSION is a 
JUC sort of fever 
in the mind, vdiidi 
ever leaves us weaker than it found us. . . 
C It, more than any thing, deprives us 
of the use of our judgment; for it raises 
a dust very hard to see throu^ ...... 

It may not unfitly be term^ the mob 
of the man, that commite a riot upon 
his reason. — ^William Penn. 

Aman is an animal that writes, — Hcmaer. 


In the dark womb where I began 
My mothefs life made me a man. 
Through all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth, 

I can not see, nor breathe, nor stir. 

But through the death of some of her., 

Down in the darkness of the grave. 

She can not see the life she gave. 

For all her love, she can not tell 
Whether I use it ill or well. 

Nor knock at dusty doors to find 
Her beauty dusty in the mind. 

If the gravels gates could be undone. 

She would not know her little son, 

I am so grown. If we should meet. 

She would pass by me in the street, 
Unless my souVsface let her see 
My sense of what she did for me. 

What have I done to keep in mind 
My debt to her and womankind? 

What woman^s happier life repays 
Her for those months of wretched days? 
For all my mouthless body leeched 
Ere Birth's releasing hell was reached? 

What have I done, or tried, or said 
In thanks to that dear woman, dead? 
Men triumph over woman still. 

Men trample woman's rights at will. 

And man's lust roves the world untamed. 
O grave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 

‘‘ C. L. M.,’^ by John Masefield. 
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E is fallen! ^ We may now 
pause before that splendid 
^ • prodigy, which towered 
us like some ancient 
min, whose frown terrified 
the glance its magnificence attracted 5^ 
C Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat 
upon the throne, a sceptered hermit, 
wrapped in the solitude of his own 
originality ^ 

A mind, bold, independent, and decisive 
— a will, despotic in its dictates — an 
energy that distanced expedition, and a 
conscience pliable to every touch of 
interest, marked the outline of this 
extraordinary character — ^the most ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, that, in the annals 
of this world, ever rose, or reigned, or 
fell ^ ^ 

Flung into life, in the midst of a revo- 
lution that quickened every energy of a 
people who acknowledged no superior, 
he commenced his course, a stranger by 
birth, and a scholar by charity! 

With no friend but Ms sword, and no 
fortune but Ms talents, he rushed into the 
lists where ra nk, and wealth, and genius 
had arrayed themsdves, and competition 
fled from him as firom the glance of des- 
tiny. He knew no motive but interest — 
he acknowledged no criterion but suc- 
cess — he WOTsMped no Gk)d but am- 
bition, and with an Eastern devotion he 
to^t at the Murine of his idolatry. Sub- 
sidiary to this, there was no opinion that 
he did not promulgate: in the hope of a 
dynasty, he uphd.d the crescent; for the 
sake of a divorce, he bowed before the 
Cross: the orj^ian of St. Louis, he became 
tl^ ^c^ted cMld of the Republic; and 
with, a pancidal ingratitude, on the ruins 
both of the throne and the tribune, he 
reared the thrcme of despotism. 

A jHofessed Cathofic, he imprisoned the 
pop€;a pretended j^triot, he impoverish- 
ed the ccxmtry; and in the name of Bm- 
he gra^)ed without remc^^, and wore 
Without i hame , the dia<temofthe Caesars! 
^ Thiou^ this paiit<ratin^ of his policy, 
fortune i^ayed the dk>wn to his caprices* 
At his touch, crowns crumbled, be^ars 
reigned, systems vanMied, the wildest 
theories took the color of Ms whim, and 
all that was ven^^aMe, aiKi ail that was 


novel, changed places with the rapidity of 
a drama. Even apparent defeat assumed 
the appearance of victory — Ms fli^t 
from Egypt confirmed Ms destiny — 
ruin itself only elevated him to empire. 
C But if this fortune was great, Ms 
genius was transcendent; decision flashed 
upon Ms counsels; and it was the same to 
decide and to perform. To inferior in- 
tellects, his combinations appeared per- 
fectly impossible, Ms plans perfectly im- 
practicable; but, in his hands, simplicity 
marked their development, and success 
vindicated their adoption. 

His person partook the character of his 
mind — ^if the one never yielded in the 
cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 
C Nature had no obstacles that he did 
not surmount — space no opposition that 
he did not spurn; and whether amid 
Alpine rocks, AralDian sands, or polar 
snows, he seemed proof against peril, and 
empowered with ubiquity! The whole 
continent of Europe trembled at be- 
holding the audacity of his designs, and 
the miracle of their execution. Skepti- 
cism bowed to the prodigies of his per- 
formance; romance assumed the air of 
history; nor was there aught too incred- 
ible for b^ef, or too fanciful for expec- 
tation, when the world saw a subaltern 
of Corsica waving his imperial flag over 
her most ancient capitals. All the visions 
of antiquity became common places in 
Ms contemplation; kings were Ms people 
— nations were Ms outposts; and he dis- 
posed of courts, and crowns, and camps, 
and churches, and cabinets, as if they 
were the titular dignitaries of the chess- 
board! ^ ^ 

Amid aH these changes he stood im- 
mutable as adamant. It mattered little 
whether in the field or the drawing-room 
— with the mob or the levee — ^wearing the 
jacobin bonnet or the iron crown — 
baniriiing a Braganza, or espousing a 
Hapsbuig — dictati^ peace on a raft to 
tile Czar of Russia, or contemplating 
defeat at the gallows of Leipsic — he was 
stil! tiie same military despot! 

Cradled in the can^, he was to the last 
lK>ur the darling of the army; and 
wheth^ in the camp or the c^inet, he 
iMver forsook a frirad or fea^ot a fevor^ 
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Of all his soldiers, not one abandoned 
him, till affection was useless; and their 
first stipulation was for the safety of their 
favorite ^ ^ 

They knew well, if he was lavish of them, 
he was prodigal of himself ; and that if he 
exposed them to peril, he repaid them 
with plunder. For 
the soldier, he sub- 
sidized every peo- 
ple; to the people 
he made even pride 
pay tribute ^ The 
victorious veteran 
glittered with his 
gains; and the capi- 
tal, gorgeous with 
the spoils of art, 
became the minia- 
ture metropolis of 
the universe. In this 
wonderful combi- 
nation, his affecta- 
tion of literature 
must not be omit- 
ted The jailer of 
the Press, he affect- 
ed the patronage 
of letters — ^the pro- 
scriber of books, he 
encouraged philos- 
ophy — ^the perse- 
cutor of authors, 
and the murderer 
of printers, he yet 
pretended to the 
protection of learn- 
ing! — ^the assassin 
of Palm, the silen- 
cer of De Stael, and 
the denoxmcer of 
Kotzebue, he was 
the friend of David, 
the benefactor of 
De Lille, and sent 
his academic prize to the philosopher 
England ^ ^ 

Such a medley of contradictions, and at 
the same time sudi an individual conr 
sistency, were never united in the same 
character, A Royalist — a Republican and 
^ Emperor — a Mohammedm-^ Catho- 
lic and a Patrcagt of ;the § 5 ^^ 
Suhaltem and a Sovepeignj^ 


and a T 3 rrant — a Christian and an Infidel 
— ^he was, through all his vicissitudes, the 
same stem, impatient, inflexible original 
— ^the same mysterious, incomprehensible 
self — ^the man without a model, and with- 
out a shadow. 

His fall, like his life, baffled all specula- 
tion. In short, his 
whole history was 
like a dream to the 
world, and no man 
can tell how or why 
he was awakened 
from the reverie. 

Such is a faint 
and feeble picture 
of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the first (and 
it is to be hoped 
the last) emperor 
of the French. 
That he has done 
much evil there is 
little doubt ; that 
he has been the 
origin of much good 
there is just as 
little. Through his 
means, intentional 
or not, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France 
have arisen to the 
blessings of a free 
constitution; super- 
stiticm has found 
her grave in the 
ruins of the In- 
quisition and the 
feudal ^rstem, with 
its whole train of 
tyrannic satellites, 
has fled forever 
Kir^ may learn 
from him that their 
safest study, as 
well as their noblest, is the interest of the 
people; the people are tai:^t by him that 
there is no de^x>tism, so stupemkms 
against which th^ have not a resorirce; 
aud to those who wcftild rise upon 
ruins qf both, he is a living lesson, that if 
c;an rai^ them from, the lowest 
it psaa, also prostrate them :%oin 
— Charts PbilHps;. , 


I write. He sits beside my chair. 

And scribbles, too, in hushed delight. 

He dips his pen, in charmed air: 

What is it he pretends to write? 

He toils and toils; the paper gives 
No clue to aught he thinks. What then? 

His little heart is glad; he lives 
The poems that he can not pen. 

Strange fancies throng that baby brain. 
What grave, sweet looks! What earnest 
eyes! 

He stops — reflects — and now again 
His unrecording pen he plies. 

It seems a satire on myself , — 

These dreamy nothings scrawied in air. 

This thought, this work! Oh, tricksy elf, 
Wouldst drive the father to despair? 

Despair! Ah, no; the heart, the mind 
Presist^n hoping — schemes and strives 

That there may linger with our kind 
Some memory of our little lives. 

Beneath his rock in the early world 
Smiling the naked hunter lay. 

And sketched on horn the spear he hurled 
The urus which he made his prey. 

Like him I strive in hope my rhymes 
May keep my name a little while — 

O child, who knows how many times 
We two have made the angels smile! 

“ A New Poet,” by WiUicm Canton 
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AM inclined to believe that 
the intention of the Sacred 
Scriptures is to give to man- 
kind the information neces- 
sary for their salvation. 

But I do not hold it necessary to believe 
that the same God who has endowed us 
with senses, with speech, with intellect, 
intended that we should neglect the use 
of these, and seek by other means for 
knowledge which these are sufficient to 
procure for us; especially in a science like 
astronomy, of which so little notice is 
taken by the Scriptures that none of the 
planets, except the sun and moon and 
once or twice only Venus, by the name 
of Lucifer, are so much as named at all. 

This therefore being granted, me- 
t h i nk s that in the discussion of natural 
problems we ought not to begin at the 
authority of texts of Scriptures, but at 
sensible experiments and necessary dem- 
onstrations. — Galileo. 



#¥%IEREVER one goes one immedi- 
ately cornes upon this incorrigible 
mob of humanity. It exists everywhere in 
legions; crowding and soiling everything, 
like ffies in summer. Hence the number- 
less bad books, those rank weeds of 


literature which extract nourishment 
from the com, and choke it. They mo- 
nopolize the time, money and attention 
which really belongs to good books and 
their noble aims; they are written merely 
with a view to making money or pro- 
curing places. They are not only useless, 
but they do positive harm. Nine-tenths 
of the whole of our present literature 
aims soldy at taking a few shillings out 
of the public’s -pocket, and to accomplish 
this, author, publisher and reviewer have 
^rined forces. — Sdaopenhauer. 


HAVE often tried to picture to 
what famine is, but the 
human mind is not capable of drawing 
any fcrai, any sc^c, that will re^e the 
horrors of starvatiomThe men who made 
the CcHu Laws are totally ^norant of 
what it means. The agricultural laborers 
know something of it in some counties, 
and there are some hand-loom weavers 
in Lancashire who know what it is. I saw 


the other night, late at night, a light in 2 
cottage-window, and heard the loom. 
busily at work, the shuttle flying rapidly. 
It ought to have a cheerful sound, but 
it is at work near midnight, when there is 
care upon the brow of the workman — 
lest he should not be able to secure that 
which will maintain his wife and children 
— ^then there is a foretaste of what is 
meant by the word famine.” Oh, if 
these men who made the Com Laws, if 
these men who step in between the Crea- 
tor and His creatures, could for only 
one short twelvemonth — would infl irt 
upon them no harder punishment for 
their guilt — ^if they for one single twelve- 
month might sit at the loom and throw 
the shuttle 1 I will not ask that they 
should have the rest of the evils; I will 
not ask that they shall be tom by the 
harrowing feelings which must exist 
when a beloved wife and helpless children 
are suffering the horrors which these 
Com Laws have inflicted upon millions. 

— John Bright. 


know the mighty works of God; 
to comprehend His wisdom and 
majesty and power; to appreciate, in 
degree, the wonderM working of His 
laws, surely all this must be a pleasing 
and acceptable mode of worship to the 
Most High, to whom ignorance can not 
be more grateful than knowledge. 

— Copernicus. 

X F we wish to be just judges of all 
things, let us first persuade ourselves 
of this : that there is not one of us without 
fault; no ma n is found who can acquit 
h i m self; and he who calls himself inno- 
cent does so with reference to a witness, 
and not to his conscience. — Seneca. 

?¥^HEN a man of genius is in full 
swiiig, never contradict him, set 
him strai^t or try to reason with him. 
Give h i m a free field. A listener is sure 


to get a greater quantity of good, no 
matter how mixed, than if the man is 
thwarted ^ Let Pegasus bolt — he will 
bring you up in a place you know nothing 
about f — Linnaeus. 
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T ; < ^ r HERE are two great forces 
^ ; which seem sheer inspiration 
! -Ki and nothing else — I mean 

> Shakespeare and Burns. 

, This is not the place or the 
time to speak of the miracle called Shake- 
speare, but one must say a word of the 
miracle called 
Bums ^ ^ 

Try and recon- 
struct Bums as he 
was — a peasant 
bom in a cottage 
that no sanitary in- 
spector in these 
days would tolerate 
for a moment; 
struggling with 
desperate effort 
against pauperism, 
almost in vain; 
snatching at scraps 
of learning in the in- 
tervals of toil, as it 
were, withhis teeth ; 
a heavy, silent lad 
proud of his plow. 

All of a sudden, 
without preface or 
warning, he breaks 
out into exquisite 
song like a night- 
ingale from the 
brushwood, and 
continues singing 
as sweetly, in night- 
ingale pauses, till 
he dies. The night- 
ingale singsibecause 
he can not help it; 
he can only sing 
exquisitely, be- 
cause he knows no 
other So it was 
with Bums. What 
is this but inspiration? One can no more 
measure or reason about it than measure 
or reason about Niagara; and remember, 
the poetry is only a fragment of Bums. 
A m azing as it may seem;allcontemporary 
testimony is tmanimous that the man was 
far more wonderful tiian his works ^ 
Ji his talents were utuversal, hk ^unpa- 
thy was not less so^ w®no 


mere selfish tenderness for his own family 
for he loved all mankind, except the cruel 
and base — nay, we may go further and 
say that he placed all creation, especially 
the suffering and depressed part of it, 
under his protection. The oppressor in 
every shape, even in the comparatively 
innocent embodi- 
ment of the factor 
and the sportsman, 
he regarded with 
direct and personal 
hostility But, 
aboveall, hesaw the 
charm of the home. 
He recognized it 
as the basis of all 
society. He honored 
it in its humblest 
form, for he knew, 
as few know, how 
sincerely the fami- 
ly in the cottage is 
welded by mutual 
love and esteem. 
€[ His verses, then, 
go straight to the 
heart of every 
home, they api>eal 
to every father and 
mother; but that is 
only the beginning, 
i:^hapsthefounda- 
tion, of his sympa- 
thy. There is some- 
thing for every- 
body in Burns. 
He has a heart even 
fOT vermin; he has 
pity even for the 
arci-enaiLyofman- 
kind. And his uni- 
versa]^y makes his 
by A. C. Swmbume poems a tres^ure- 
hoiise in whi<di aH 
may find what tii^y want. Ev»y way- 
farer in the journey of life may pluck 
strength and courage frcmiitashe pauses. 
The sore, the weary, the wounded wMl 
all find something to heal and soothe. For 
this gr^t master is the tmiversal Samar- 
itam Where the priest ard the Levlte 
nky have passed by in vain thfe 
heart wiE still a&Mrd resource. 


We are not sure of sorrow^ 

And joy was never sure; 

Today will die tomorrow; 

Time stoops to no man^s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 

From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free. 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be. 

That no life lives forever; 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 

Here, where the world is quiet. 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds^ and spent waves^ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 

I watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and sowing, 

For harvest-time and mowing, 

A sleepy world of streams. 

I am tired of tears and laughter. 
And men that laugh and weep 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 

I am weary of days and hours, 
Bloum buds of barren flowers. 
Desires and dreams end powers 
And everything but sleep. 

The Garden of Prosperine,*' 
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His was a soiil bathed in crystal He 
hmried to avow ever3rthing. There was 
no reticence in him. The only obscure 
passage in his life is the love-passage with 
ffighland Mary^ and as to that he was 
silent not from shame, but because it was 
a sealed and sacred episode ^ “ What a 
flattering idea,” he once wrote, is a 
world to come. There shall I with speech- 
less agony or rapture recognize my lost, 
my ever dear Mary, whose bosom was 
fraught with truth, honor, constancy and 
love.” But he had, as the French say, 
the defects of his qualities. His imagina- 
tion was a supreme and celestial gift, but 
his imagination often led him wrong and 
never more than with woman. The chiv- 
alry that made Don Quixote see the 
heroic in all the common events of life 
made Bums (as his brother tells us) see a 
goddess in every girl he approached; 
hence many love affairs, and some guilty 
ones, but even these must be judged 
with reference to time and circumstances. 
This much is certain: had he been devoid 
of genius they would not have attracted 
attention. It is Bum’s pedestal that af- 
fords a target. And why, one may ask, 
is not the same treatment measured out 

to Bums as to others? 

Mankind is helped in its progress almost 
as much by the study of imperfection 
as by the contemplation of perfection. 
Had we nothing before us in our futile 
and halting lives but saints and the ideal, 
we might well fail altogether. We grope 
blindly along the catacombs of the world, 
we dimb the dark ladder of life, we feel 
our way to futurity, but we can scarcely 
see an inch aroimd or before us ^ We 
stumble and falter and fall, our hands and 
knees are bruised and sore, and we look 
up for li^t and guidance. Could we see 
nothing but distant, unai>proachable im- 
peccability we mi^t wdl dnk prostrate 
in the hopdessness of emulation, and the 
weariness of despair. Is it not tlien, when 
all seems blank and listless, when 
strength and courage flag, and when per- 
fection seems remote as a star, is it not 
then that imperfection heli)s us?^en we 
see that the greatest and dioicest images 
of God have had their weaknes^s 
ours, their tor^tatioiis, their lK>ur of 


darkness, their bloody sweat, are we not 
encouraged by their lapses and catas- 
trophes to find energy for one more effort, 
one more struggle? Where they failed, 
we feel it a less dishonor to fail; their 
errors and sorrows make, as it were, an 
easier ascent from infinite imperfection 
to infinite perfection. 

Man, after all, is not ripened by virtue 
alone. Were it so, this world were a para- 
dise of angels. No. Like the growth of the 
earth, he is the firuit of all seasons, the 
accident of a thousand accidents, a living 
mystery moving through the seen to the 
unseen; he is sown in dishonor; he is 
matured under all the varieties of heat 
and cold, in mists and wrath, in snow and 
vapors, in the melancholy of autumn, in 
the toipor of winter as well as in the rap- 
ture and fragrance of summer, or the 
bamly affluence of spring, its breath, 
its sunshine; at the end he is reaped, the 
product not of one climate but of all, not 
of good alone but of sorrow, perhaps 
mellowed and ripened, perhaps stricken 
and withered and sour. How, then, shall 
we judge any one? How, at any rate, shall 
we judge a giant, great in gifts and great 
in temptation; great in strength, and 
great in weakness? Let us glory in his 
strength and be comforted in his weak- 
ness; and when we thank heaven for the 
inestimable gift of Bums, we do not need 
to remember wherein he was imperfect; 
we can not bring ourselves to regret that 
he was made of the same day as our- 
selves. — ^Rosebery. 

HE coimtry life is to be preferred, for 
there we see the works of God; but 
in dries, little else but the works of men; 
and the one makes a better subject for 
our contemplation than the other. ..... 

The cotmtiy is both the philosophers 
garden and library, in which he rea^ and 
contemplates the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. — William Penn. 

I congratulate poor young men upon 
being bom to that andent and honor- 
able degree which renders it necessary 
that they should devote themselves to 
hard work. — Andrew Carnegie. 
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; . you come into any 

fresh company, observe their 
humours ^ Suit your own 
1/s carriage thereto, by which 

insinuation you will make 
their converse more free and open. Let 
your discours be more in querys and 
doubtings than peremptory assertions 
or disputings, it being the designe of 
travelers to leame, not to teach. Besides, 
it will persuade your acquaintance that 
you have the greater esteem of them, and 
soe make them more ready to communi- 
cate what they know to you; whereas 
nothing sooner occasions disrespect and 
quarrels than peremptorinesse. You will 
find little or no advantage in seeming 
wiser, or much more ignorant than your 
company. Seldom discommend anything 
though never so bad, or doe it but 
moderately, lest you bee xinexpectedly 
forced to an unhansom retraction. It is 
safer to commend any thing more than is 
due, than to discommend a thing soe 
much as it deserves; for commendations 
meet not soe often with oppositions, or, 
at least, are not usually soe ill resented 
by men that think otherwise, as discom- 
mendations; and you will insinuate into 
men’s favour by nothing sooner than 
seeming to approve and commend what 
they like^ but beware of doing it by a 
comparison ^ ^ 

— Sir Isaac Newton to one of his pupils* 

are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the 
rows of the upper and lower teeth. To 
act against one another then is contrary 
to Nature, and it is acting against one 
another to be vexed and turn away. 

— ^Marcus Aurelius. 

Q ONE have fought better, and none 
have been more fortimate, than 
Charles Darwin. He found a great truth 
trodden underfoot, reviled by bigots, and 
rediculed by all the world; he lived long 
enough to see it, chiefly by his own efforts 
irrefragably established in science, in- 
separably incorporated into the com- 
mon^^cpghts of men.^What shall a n^ 
desire inore than this? * * ► 

— ^Thomas Huadey. 


^OOi=C 

man who makes it the habit of 
his life to go to bed at nine o’clock, 
usually gets rich and is always reliable. 
Of course, going to bed does not make 
him rich — I merely mean that such a 
man will in all probability be up early 
in the morning and do a big day’s work, 
so his weary bones put him to bed early. 
Rogues do their work at night. Honest 
men work by day. It ’s all a matter of 
habit, and good habits in America make 
any man rich. Wealth is largely a result 
of habit. — ^John Jacob Astor. 

X FEEL most deeply that this whole 
question of Creation is too pro- 
found for human intellect. A dog might 
as well speculate on the mind of Newton! 
Let each man hope and believe what he 
can. — Charles Darwin. 

E thank Thee for this place in which 
we dwell; for the love that unites 
us; for the peace accorded us this day; 
for the hope with which we expect the 
morrow; for the health, the work, the 
food, and the bright skies that make our 
lives delightful; for our friends in all 
parts of the earth, and our friendly 
helpers in this foreign isle ^ Give us 
courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. 
Spare to us our friends, soften to us our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in aH 
our innocent endeavors. If it may not, 
give us the strength to encounter that 
which is to come, that we be brave in 
peril, constant in tribulation, temperate 
in wrath, and in all changes of fortune, 
and down to the gates of death, loyal 
and loving one to another. 

— ^Robert Louis Stevenson. 

I N the name of the Past and of the 
Future, the servants of Humanity 
— ^both its philosophical and its prac- 
tical servants — come forward to claim as 
their due the general direction of the 
world. Their object is to constitute at 
length a real Providence in all depart- 
ments — amoral; intdlectual and mate- 
rial. — Aughste Comte. 

from pre^nt to 
future generations. — George Pes^x)^* 
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Y LORD: I have been in- 
fonned by the proprietor 
of the World that two papers 
in which my Dictionary is 
recommended to the public, 
were written by your Lordship. To be so 
distinguished is an honor, which, being 
very little accus- 
tomed to favors 
from the great, I 
know not well how 
to receive, or in 
what terms to ac- 
knowledge ^ 

^?^en, upon some 
slight encourage- 
ment, I first visited 
your Lordship, I 
was overpowered, 
like the rest of 
mankind, by the 
enchantment of 
your address, and 
could not forbear to 
wish that I might 
boast myself le 
vainqueur du vcdn^ 
queur de la terre — 
that I might ob- 
tain that regard 
for which I saw 
the world contend- 
ing; but I found 
my attendance so 
little encouraged, 
that neither pride 
iK>r modesty would 
suffer me to con- 
tinue it ^ When I 
once addressed 
your Lordship in 
public, I had ex- 
hausted aH the art 
of ifc^ing whidh a 
retired and tmcourtly sdidiar cari pos- 
sess, I dkmit all that I cooM; gmrl 
man is w^ pleased to have his ah neg- 
lected, be it ever so Httle^ 

&vea years, n^ lord, have now passed 
since I waited in your outwwi moms^ ca* 
was repulsed from 3 ^mir door^ during 
which time I have been pulling on my 
work through difficulties q£ whirii it is 
useless to ccm^lain, and have Ikou^ it 


at last to the verge of publication, with- 
out one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favor 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 
quainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks. 
Is not a patron, my 
lord, one who lools 
with xmconcem on 
a man struggling 
for life in the water 
and when he has 
reached ground, en- 
cumbers him with 
help? The notice 
which you have 
been pleased to 
take of my labors, 
had it been early 
had been kind: 
but it has been de- 
layed till I am in- 
different, and can 
not enjoy it; till I 
am solitary, and 
can not impart it; 
till I am known, 
and do not want 
it. I hope it is no 
very cynical as- 
perity not to con- 
fess obligations 
where no benefit 
has been received, 
or to be unwilling 
that the public 
should consider me 
as owing that to a 
I>atron which Prov- 
idence has en- 
abled me to do 
for msrself. 

Having carried on my work thus far 
with so little obligatkm to any favorer 
of learning, I not be disappointed 
though I riiould conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less; for I have been Icmg 
wakened from that dream of hope in 
whidi I once boasted mysdf with so 
mudi exultation, my lord, 

'Your Lordship’s most humble, most 
obedient servant, Sam. Johnson. 



I know not whether Laws he right. 

Or whether Laws be wrong; 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 

But this I know, that every Law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brothers life. 
And the sad world began. 

But straws the wheat a^ saves the chaff 
With a most evil f am 

This too I know — and wise it were 
If each could know the same — 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame. 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim. 

With bars they blur the gracious moon. 
And blind the goodly sun: 

And th^ do well to hide their Hell, 

For in it things are done 

That Son of God nor Son of Man 
Ever should look upon! 

« 

The idlest deeds like poison words 
Bloom well in prison-air: 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there: 

Bale Anguish keeps the heavy gate. 

And the Warder is Despair. 

(Coochided cm next pa^e) 
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- R. ROGERS was compli- 
. ; mentedonhis energy , his fore- 

, , 1 ? sightedness and compliment- 
ed in various ways, and 
; he has deserved those com- 
pliments, although I say it myself; and I 
enjoy them all. There is one side of Mr. 
Rogers that hasnot 
been mentioned. 

If you will leave 
that to me I will 
touch upon that. 

There was a note 
in an editorial in 
one of the Nor- 
folk papers this 
morning that 
touched upon that 
very thing, that 
hidden side of Mr. 

Rogers, where it 
spoke of Helen Kel- 
ler and her affec- 
tion for Mr. Rogers 
to whom she dedi- 
cated her life book. 

And she has a right 
to feel that way, 
because, without 
the public know- 
ing anything about 
it, he rescued, if 
I may use that 
term, that marvel- 
ous girl, that won- 
derful Southern 
girl, that girl who 
was stone deaf, 
blind, and dumb 
from scarlet-fever 
when she was a 
baby eighteen 
mon^s old; and 
who now is as well 
and thoroughly educated as any woman 
on this planet at twenty-nine years of 
age. She is the most marvelous person 
of her sex that has existed on this earth 
since Joan of Arc. 

That is not all Mr. Rogers has done; but 
you never see that side of his chraacter, 
because it is nev^ protruding; but he 
lendis a hdping hand ds^y out that 
gen^ous heart of his. Yqu hear of 


it. He is supposed to be a moon which 
has one side dark and the other bright. 
But the other side, though you don’t see 
it, is not dark; it is bright, and its rays 
penetrate, and others do see it who are 
not God. 

I would take this opportunity to tell 
something that I 
have never been 
allowed to tell by 
Mr. Rogers, either 
by my mouth or in 
print, and if I don’t 
look at him I can 
tell it now. 

In 1893, when the 
publishing com- 
pany of Charles E. 
Webster, of which 
I was financial 
agent, failed, it left 
me heavily in debt. 
If you will remem- 
ber what commerce 
was at that time 
you will recall that 
you could not sell 
an 3 rthing, andcould 
not buy anything, 
and I was on my 
back; my books 
were not worth 
anything at all, 
and I could not 
give away my copy- 
rights. Mr. Rogers 
had long enough 
vision ahead to say, 
“ Your books have 
supported you be- 
fore, and after the 
panic is over they 
win support you 
^ain,” and that 
was a correct propositicai. He saved my 
copyrights, and saved in& from j&nancM 
ruin. He it was who arranged with my 
CTeditors to ^ow me to roam the face of 
the earth for four years and persecute the 
natiom thereof with lectures, proimsk^ 
riiat at rile end of four years I would pi^ 
dollar for ckllar. That arrangement was 
maiei otherwise I would mm he Rf^g 
outkif-doors uiKier an imbrdla, a 


For they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day: 

And they scourge the weak, and flog thefooU 
And gibe the old and gray, 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 
And none a word may say. 

Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is afoul and dark latrine, 

And the fetid breath of living Death 
Chokes up each grated screen. 

And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 
In Humanity^ s machine. 

The brackish water that we drink 
Creeps with a loathsome slime. 

And the hitter bread they weigh in scales 
Is full of chalk and lime. 

And sleep will not lie down, but walks 
Wild^-eyed, and cries to Time. 

sk 4: H: He 4: 

And every human heart that breaks. 

In prison-cell or yard. 

Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord, 

And filled the unclean lepefs house 
With the scent of costliest nard. 

Ah! happy they whose hearts can break 
And peace of pardon win: 

How else may man make straight his plan 
And cleanse his soul from Sin? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in? 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” by Oscar WUde 
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borrowed one at that. You see his 
mustache and his head trying to get 
white (he is always trying to look like 
me — don’t blame him for that). These 
are only emblematic of his character, 
and that is all. I say, without exception, 
hair and all, he is the whitest man I 
have ever known. — ^Mark Twain. (From 
speech delivered at banquet to H. H, 
Rogers.) 

a man’s deeds are discovered 
death, his angels, who are in- 
quisitors, look into his face, and extend 
their examination over his whole body, 
beginning with the fingers of each hand. 
I was surprised at this, and the reason 
was thus explained to me: 

Every volition and thought of man is 
inscribed on his brain; for volition and 
thought have their beginnings in the 
brain, thence they are conveyed to the 
bodily members, wherein they terminate. 
Whatever, therefore, is in the mind is in 
the brain, and from the brain in the body 
according to the order of its parts. So a 
man writes his life in his physique, and 
thus the angels discover his autobi- 
ography in his structure. 

— Swedenborg. 

X T takes a great deal of boldness 
mixed with a vast deal of caution, to 
acquire a great fortune; but then it takes 
ten times as much wit to keep it after you 
have got it as it took to make it. 

— ^Mayer A. Rothschild. 

C O the beloved and deplored memory 
of her who was fthe inspirer, and in 
part the author, of all that is best in 
writings — ^the friend and wife whose 
exalted sense of truth and ri^t was my 
strongest incitement, and whose approba- 
tion was my chief reward — dedicate 
this volume. Like all that I have written 
for many years, it belongs as much to 
her as to me; but the work as it stands 
has had, in a very insufficient degree, the 
inestimable advantage of her revision; 
some of the most important portions 
having been reserved a more careful 
examinatian, which they are now des- 
tined never to receive. Were I but c&par 


ble of interpreting to the world one- 
half the great thoughts and noble feelings 
which are buried in her grave, I should 
be the medium of a greater benefit to it, 
than is ever likely to arise from any- 
thing that I can write, unprompted and 
imassisted by her all but unrivaled 
wisdom. — ^John Stuart Mill. (Dedication 
to On Liberty.”) 

r'"'|APPINESS itself is sufficient ex- 
A-J cuse. Beautiful things are right and 
true; so beautiful actions are those 
pleasing to the gods. Wise men have an 
inward sense of what is beautiful, and 
the highest wisdom is to trust this intui- 
tion and be guided by it. The answer to 
the last appeal of what is right lies 
within a man’s own breast. Trust thy- 
self. — ^Aristotle. 

canons of scientific evidence 
justify us neither in accepting nor 
rejecting the ideas upon which morality 
and religion repose. Both parties to the 
dispute beat the air; they worry their 
own shadow; for they pass from Nature 
into the domain of speculation, where 
their dogmatic grips find nothing to lay 
hold upon. The shadows which they hew 
to pieces grow together in a moment like 
the heroes in Valhalla, to rejoice again in 
blcxxiless battles ^ Metaphysics can no 
longer claim to be the cornerstone of 
religion and morality. But if she c:an not 
be the Atlas that bears the moral world 
she can furnish a magic defense. Around 
the ideas of religion she throws her bul- 
wark of invisibility; and the sword of 
the skeptic and the battering-ram of the 
materMist fall harmless on vacuity. 

— ^Immanuel Kant. 

Let our schools teach the nobility of 
labor and the beauty of human service, 
but the superstitions of ages past — 
never! — ^Peter Cooper. 

The ruin of most men dates from some 
idle moment. — George S. Hillard. 

A great thing is a great book; but a 
greater thing than all is the talk of a gr^t 
man. — ^Dkra^ 
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knowledge is of most 
worth? The uniform reply 
Science. This is the ver- 
’f;^4r^y5p|| diet on all counts For 
direct self-preservation, or 
the^ maintenance of life and health, the 
all-important knowledge is — science. For 
that indirect self-preservation which we 
call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge 
of greatest value is— science. For the 
discharge of parental functions, the 
proper guidance is to be found only in 
science. For the interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the 
citizen caii not rightly regulate his con- 
duct, the indispensable key is — science. 
Alike for the most perfect production 
and present enjoyment of art in all its 
fonns, the needful preparation is still — 
science. And for purposes of discipline — 
intellectual, moral, religious — ^the most 
efficient is. once more science. 

—Herbert Spencer. 

He is not only idle who does nothing, but 
he is idle who might be better employed. 

— Socrates. 

comfort is that great men taken 
V/ up in any way are profitable com- 
pany. We can not look, however imper- 
fectly, upon a great man without gaining 
something by it. He is the living fountain 
of life, which it is pleasant to be near. On 
any terms whatsoever you will not grudge 
to wander in his neighborhood for a 
while. — Carlyle, 

Simplicity is an exact medium between 
too little and too much. 

— Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

r¥lHEN I meet a laborer on the edge 
of a field, I stop and look at the man 
bom amid the grain where he will be 
reaped, and turning up with his plow the 
groimd of his tomb, mixing his burning 
sweat with the icy rain of Autumn. The 
furrow he has just turned is a monument 
that will outlive him. I have seen the 
pjnnmids of Eg 3 ^t, and the forgotten 
fiirrows of our heather: both alike bear 
witness to the work of man and the 
shortness of Ins ^ys. — Chateaubriand. 


last moments which Nelson 
passed at Merton were employed in 
praying over his little daughter as she 
lay sleeping. A portrait of Lady Hamilton 
hung in his cabin; and no Catholic ever 
beheld the picture of his patron saint 
wi^ more devout reverence. The undis- 
guised and romantic passion with which 
he regarded it amounted almost to 
superstition; and when the portrait was 
now taken down, in clearing for action, 
he desired the man who removed it to 
take care of his guardian angel.” In 
^is manner he frequently spoke of it, as 
he believed there was a virtue in the 
image. He wore a miniature of her also 
next to his heart. — Robert Southey. 

I am quite certain that there is nothing 
which draws so good, or at least so 
large a congregation as a fight in the 
pulpit. — ^Bolton Hall. 

|Y horse was very lame, and my head 
? did ache exceedingly. Now what oc- 
curred I here avow is truth — ^let each 
man accoimt for it as he will. Suddenly I 
thought, Can not God heal man or 
beast as He will?” Immediately my weari- 
ness and headache passed; and my horse 
was no longer lame. 

— ^John Wesley's Journal. 

There is but one God — is it Allah or 
Jehovah? The palm-tree is sometimes 
called a date-tree, but there is only one 
tree. — ^DisraelL 

are intelligent beings; and intelli- 
gentbeings cannot havebeen formed 
by a blind brute, insensible being. There 
is certainly some difference, between a 
clod and the ideas of Newton. Newton^s 
intelligence came from some greater 
Intelligence.^ — Voltaire. 

Looking around on the noisy inanity of 
the world, — ^words with little meaning, 
actions with little worth, — one loves to 
reflect on the great Empire of Silence, 
hi^er than aH stars; deeper than 
Kingdom of Death I It alone is great; aM 
eke fe small. — Carlyle. 
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i ' f'Y DEAR SPENCER: Your 

telegram which reached me 
’ % on Friday evening caused me 

- great perplexity, inasmuch 

as I had just been talking to 
Morley, and agreeing with him that the 
proposal for a funeral in Westminster 
Abbey had a very questionable look to 
us, who desired nothing so much as that 
peace and honor 
should attend 
George Eliot to h^ 
grave ^ ^ 

It can hardly be 
doubted that the 
proxx>sal will be 
bitterly opposed, 
possibly (as hap- 
pened in Mill’s 
case with less pro- 
vocation) with the 
raking up of past 
histories, about 
which the opinion 
even of those who 
have least the de- 
sire or the right to 
be Pharisaical is 
strongly divided, 
and which had bet- 
ter be forgotten ^ 

With respect to 
putting pressure on 
the Dean of West- 
minster, I have to 
consider that he 
has some confi- 
dence in me, and 
before asking him 
to do something for 
whidi he is pretty 
sure to be violentiy assailed, I have to ask 
myself whether I really think it a ri^t 
thing fOT a man in hm portion to do. 
Now I can not say I <k>. However modi 
I may lament tite ctrcom^arK^ West- 
minster Abbey is a Oiristian Churdi 
and iK)t a Pssitiieon, and Dean there- 

of k ofi^nally a Chii^an priest, ami we 
^k him to bestow exception^ Canr^iaa 
ho!iK>rs by this burial in the Abb^ ^ 
George Kiot k^nown^ot only as a great 
writer, but person whose life Bcd 
opinions were in nofeorioi^ antagcrnkm 


to Christian practice in regard to mar- 
riage, and Christian theory in regard to 
dogma. How am I to tell the Dean that 
I think he ought to read over the body of 
a person who did not repent of what the 
Church considers mortal sin, a service 
not one solitary proix>sition of which 
she would have accepted for truth while 
she was alive? How am I to urge him to 
do that which, if I 
were in his place, I 
should most em- 
phatically refuse 
to do? You tell me 
that Mrs. Cross 
wished for the fu- 
neral in the Abbey. 
While I desire to 
entertain the great- 
est respect for her 
wishes, I am very 
sorry to hear it. 
I do not under- 
stand the feeling 
which could create 
such an unusual de- 
sire on any personal 
grounds save those 
of affection, and 
the natural yearn- 
ing to be near, 
even in death, those 
whom we have 
loved. And on pub- 
lic grounds the 
wish is still less 
intelligible to me. 
One can not eat 
one’s cake and have 
it too. Those who 
elect to be free in 
thou^t and deed must not hanker after 
the rewards, if they are to be so called, 
which the world offers to those who put 
up with its fettars* 

Thus, however I look at the proposal, it 
seen^ to me to be a profound mistake, 
and I can have nothing to do with it. I 
^lall be deeply grieved if this resolution 
is ascribed to any other motives than 
tiK>se which I have set forth at greater 
lei^th than I intended. 

Ever yours very faithfully, T. HJSuxley. 
Cbetter to Herbert Spencer.) 


Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In mindsmade better by theirpresence;live 
In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge mxm*s 
search 

To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world. 
Breathing as beauteous order ^ that 
controls 

With growing sway the growing life of 
man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity. 

For which we struggled, failed and 
agonized. 

With mdeningretrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be sub- 
dued, 

A vicious parent shaming stilt its child — 
Poor anxious penitence — is quick dis- 
solved; 

Its discords, quenched by meeting har- 
monies, 

(C<Kidnded on. next page) 
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l painted souls 

whereof the features and 
: I i| ; the limbs are but an index. 

The charm of Michelan- 
gelo’s ideal is like a flower 
upon a tree of rugged strength, Raphael 
aims at the loveliness which can not be 
disjoined from goodness. But Correggio 
is contented with bodies “ delicate and 
desirable,’^ ^ His 


angels are genii dis- 
imprisoned from 
the perfumed chal- 
ices of flowers, hou- 
ris of an erotic para- 
dise, elemental spir- 
its of nature want- 
oning in Eden in 
her prime. To ac- 
cuse the painter of 
conscious immoral- 
ity, or of what is 
stigmatized as sen- 
suality, would be 
as ridiculous as to 
class his seraphic 
beings among the 
products of the 
Christian imagina- 
tion. They belong 
to the generation 
of the fauns; like 
farms, they com- 
bine a certain sav- 
age wildness a dith- 
yrambic ecstasy 
of inspiration, a de- 
light in rapid move- 
ments as they revel 
amid clouds or flow- 


gio had no power of imaging grandly or 
severely .... He could not, as it w«:e, 
sustain a grave and solemn strain of 
music. He was forced by his temperament 
to overlay the melody with roulades* 
Gazing at his frescos, the thought came to 
me that Correggio was like a man listen- 
ing to sweetest fluteplaying, and trans- 
lating phrase after phrase as they passed 
through his fancy 


Die in the large and charitable air; 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song. 
That watched to ease the burthen of the 
world. 

Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better — saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary. 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
Tohigherreverencemoremixedwithlove — 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come. 

Which martyred men have made more 
glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven; be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony; 
Enkindle generous ardor; feed pure love; 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused. 
And in diffusion even more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

Oh, May I Join the Choir Invisible,” 

hy George Eliot 


into laughing faces, 
breezy tresses, and 
rolling mists. 
Sometimes a grand- 
er cadence reached 
his ear; and then 
St. Peter with the 
keys, or St. Augus- 
tine of the mi^ty 
brow, or the in- 
spired eyes of St. 
John took form be- 
neath his i^endl ^ 
But the light airs 
returned, and rose, 
andlilyfacesbloom- 
ed again for him 
among the clouds. 
It is not therefore 
in dignity or sub- 
limity that Correg- 
gio excels, but in 
artless grace and 
melodious tender- 


Now the mood 
which Correggio 
stimulates is one 
of natural and 


ers, with the perma- 
nent and all-pervading sweetness of the 
master’s style. When infantine or 
childlike, these celestial sylphs are scarce- 
ly to be distinguished for any noble qual- 
ity of beauty from Murillo’s cherubs, and 
are far less divine than the choir of diil- 
dren who attend the Madonna in Titian’s 
‘‘Assumption.” But in their boyhood and 
their prime of youth they acquire a full- 
ness of sensuous vitality and a radiance 
that are peoiliaj^ tp Cofreggip> > 4 . . 

As a cpnsequqice pf tl^ p^pdae^ous # 1 ^ 
s^isuous ^Ayohiptupus forms, C^rr^- 


thougihtless plea- 
sure. To fed his influence, and at the 
same moment to be the subject of strong 
passion, or fierce lust, or heroic resolve, 
or profound contemplation, or pensive 
melancholy, is impossible. Wantonness, 
innocrat because unconscious of sin, 
immoral because incapable of any ser- 
ious purpose, is the quality whidi pre- 
vails in ^ that he has painted. 

It foBpWs from tim anal 3 rsis that the 
^(OT^giosity of Corre^o, that wWda 
diari^ distinguMied him from ^ p^ 
yipus ai#st^ was tl^ faculty of i^nting 
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a purely voluptuous dream of beautiful 
beings in perpetual movement, beneath 
the laughter of morning light, in a world 
of never-failing April hues. 

When he attempts to depart from the 
fairyland of which he was the Pros- 
pero, and to match himself with the 
master of sublime thought or earnest 
passion, he proves his weakness. But 
within his own magic circle he reigns 
supreme, no other artist having blended 
the witcheries of coloring, chiaroscuro and 
faunlike loveliness of form into a har- 
mony so perfect in its sensuous charm. 
<[ ]^witched by the strains of the siren 
we pardon affectations of expression, 
emptiness of meaning, feebleness of 
composition, exaggerated and melo- 
dramatic attitudes ^ In that which is 
truly his own — ^the delineation of a 
transient moment in the life of sensuous 
beauty, the painting of a smile on Na- 
ture's face, when light and color tremble 
in harmony with the movement of joyous 
living creatures — ^none can approach 
Correggio. — ^John Addington Symonds. 

Q RIBSTS look backward, not for- 
ward ^ They think that there were 
once men better and wiser than those who 
now live, therefore priests distrust the 
living and insistthat we shall be governed 
by the dead. I believe this is an error, 
and hence I set myself against the Church 
and insist that men shall have the right 
to work out their lives in their own way, 
alwa3^ allowing to others the right to 
work outtheir lives in their own way, too. 

— GaribaldL 

Every war is a national calamity whether 
victorious or not. — Gen. Von. Moltke. 

ITIAN by a few strokes of tibe 
brush knew how to make the gen- 
eral image and character of whatever 
object he attempted. His great care was 
to preserve tie masses of li^t and of 
shade, and to give by opposition the 
idea of that solidity which is insei^rable 
from natural objects. He was the great- 
est of the V^etians and deserves to rank 
with Raphael and I^flucidangdo. 

— Sir Joshua Remolds. 


HE eyes and the mouth are the 
supremely significant features of 
the human face. In Rembrandt's por- 
traits the eye is the center wherein life, 
in its infinity of aspect, is most mani- 
fest. Not only was his fidelity absolute, 
but there is a certain mysterious lim- 
pidity of gaze that reveals the soul ot 
the sitter A Rembrandt " does not 
give up its beauties to the casual ob- 
server — it takes time to know it, but 
once known, it is yours forever. 

— ^Emile Michd. 

The Vice of our Theology is seen in the 
claim that the Bible is a Closed Book 
and that the Age of Inspiration is Past. 

— Emerson. 

OME have narrowed their minds, 
and so fettered them with the chains 
of antiquity that not only do they re- 
fuse to spei save as the ancients spake, 
but they refuse to think save as the 
ancients thought. God speaks to us, too, 
and the best thoughts are those now 
being vouchsafed to us. We will excel 
the ancients! — Savonarola. 

The record of a generous life runs like a 
vine around the memory of our dead, 
and every sweet, unselfi^ act Is now a 
perfumed flower. — ^Robert G. Ingersoll. 

IT is a happy and striking way oi 
expressing a thought. 

It is not often, though it be lively and 
mantling, that it carries a great body 
with it. 

Wit, therefore, is fitter for diversion than 
business, being more grateful to fancy 
than judgment. 

Less judgment than wit, is more sail 
than ballast. 

Yet it must be confessed that wit gives 
an edge to sense, and recommends it 
extremely ^ ^ 

Where judgment has wit to express it, 
there is the best orator. 

— William Penn. 

You can never have a greater or a less 
dominion than that over yourself. 

—Leonardo da Vinci. 
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I RIEND and Brother: — ^It 

/ . 4 ;\ was the will of the Great 

- 7 I- Spirit that we should meet 

. V, together this day. He orders 

- ' — ^ i all things and has given us a 

fine day for our council. He has taken 
His garment from before the sun and 
caused it to shine with brightness upon 
us. Our eyes are opened that we see 
clearly; our ears are unstopped that we 
have been able to hear distinctly the 
words you have spoken. For all these 
favors we thank the Great Spirit, and 
Him only. 

Brother, this council fire was kindled by 
you. It was at your request that we came 
together at this time. We have listened 
with ' attention to what you have said. 
You requested us to speak our minds 
freely. This gives us great joy; for we 
now consider that we stand upright be- 
fore you and can speak what we think. 
All have heard your voice and all speak 
to you now as one man. Our minds are 
agreed ^ ^ 

Brother, you say you want an answer to 
your talk before you leave this place. It 
is right you should have one, as you are a 
great distance from home and we do not 
wish to detain you. But first we will look 
back a little and tell you what our 
fathers have told us and what we have 
heard from the white people. 

Brother, listen to what we say .There was 
a time when our forefathers owned this 
great island. Their seats extended from 
the rising to the setting sim. The Great 
Spirit had made it for the use of Indians. 
He had created the buffalo, the deer, and 
other animals for food. He had made the 
bear and the beaver. Their skins served 
us for clothing. He had scattered them 
over the country and taught us how to 
take them. He had caused the earth to 
produce com for bread. All this He had 
done for His red children because He 
loved them. If we had some disputes 
about our hunting-ground they were 
generally settled without the shedding 
of much blood. 

But an evil day came upon us ^ Your 
forefathers crossed the great water and 
landed on this island. Their numbers 
were small. They found friends and not 


enemies. They told us they had fled from 
their own country for fear of wicked men 
and had come here to enjoy their religion. 
They asked for a small seat We took 
pity on them, granted their request, and 
they sat down among us. We gave them 
com and meat; they gave us poison in 
return ^ ^ 

The white people, brother, had now found 
our countiy. Tidings were carried back 
and more came among us. Yet we did 
not fear them ^ We took them to be 
friends. They called us brothers. We 
believed them and gave them a larger 
seat. At length their numbers had greatly 
increased. They wanted more land; they 
wanted our country ^ Our eyes were 
opened and our minds became uneasy. 
Wars took place, Indians were hired to 
fight against Indians, and many of our 
people were destroyed.They also brought 
strong liquor among us. It was strong 
and powerful, and has slain thousands. 
€[ Brother, our seats were once large and 
yours were small. You have now be- 
come a great people, and we have scarcely 
a place left to spread our blankets. You 
have got our country, but are not yet 
satisfied; you want to force your relig- 
ion upon us. 

Brother, continue to listen. You say that 
you are sent to instruct us how to wor- 
ship the Great Spirit agreeably to His 
mind; and, if we do not take hold of the 
religion which you white people teach, 
we shall be unhappy hereafter. You say 
that you are right and we are lost. How 
do we know this to be tme? We under- 
stand that your religion is written in a 
Book. If it w^ intended for us, as wdl 
as you, why has not the Great Spirit 
given to us, and not only to us, but why 
did He not give to our forefathers the 
knowledge of that Book, with the means 
of understanding it ri^tly? ^ We only 
know what you tdl us about it. How 
shall we know when to believe, being so 
often deceived by the white people? 
41 Brother, you say diere is but one way 
to worship and serve the Great Spirit. If 
there is but one religion, why do 3 ^ 
white people differ so much about it? 
Why not ^ agreed, as you can all reed 
tfreBoc^ 
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Brother, we do not understand these 
things. We are told that your religion 
was given to your forefathers and has 
been handed down from father to son. 
We also have a religion which was given 
our forefathers and 
has been handed 
down to us, their 
children. We wor- 
ship in our way. 

It teaches us to be 
thankful for all the 
favors we receive, 
to love each other, 
and to be united. 

We never quarrel 
about religion. 

Brother, the Great 
Spirit has made us 
all, but He has 
made a great differ- 
ence between His 
white and His red 
children. He has 
given us different 
complexions and 
different cxistoms. 
d. To you He has 
given the arts. To 
these He has not 
opened our eyes ^ 

We know these 
things to be true. 

Since He has made 
so great a difference 
between us in other 
things, why may we 
not conclude that 
He has given us a 
different religion 
according to our 
un d erst andin g ? 
d The Great %)irit 
does ri^t ^ He 
knows ’^hiat is best 
for His children; we 
aresati^ed. d®^ 
ther, we do not wi^ to destrc^ your re- 
Kgion or take it from you. We ohfy want 
to enjoy our own. 

Brother, 3 ^ you have not come to 
get our Isaads or our money, but to en- 
M^ten our nmM^Iwillnowtdl you that 
I have bem at your meetings and saw 


you collect money from the meeting. I 
can not tell what this money was in- 
tended for, but suppose that it was for 
your minister; and, if we should conform 
to your way of thinking, perhaps you 
may want some 
from us- 

Brother, we are 
told that you have 
been preaching to 
the white people in 
this place ^ These 
people are our 
neighbors. We are 
acquainted with 
them. We will wait 
a little while and 
see what effect your 
preaching has upon 
them. If we find it 
does them good, 
makes them hon- 
est, and less dis- 
posed to cheat In- 
dians, we will con- 
sider again of what 
you have said. 
Brother you have 
now heard our an- 
swer to your talk, 
and this is all we 
have to say at pres- 
ent. As we are go- 
ing to part, we 
will come and take 
you by the hand, 
and hope the Great 
Spirit will protect 
you on your jour- 
ney and return you 
safe to your friends. 

— ^Red Jacket. 
(Reply to a Mis- 
sionary who had 
spdktn about his 
Mission among the 
Seneca Indians.) 

HE Public Health is the foundation 
upon whidi rests the happiness of 
the people and the welfare of the naticm. 
Tte care of the Public Health is the 
fir^ duty of ti^ statesman. 


They made the chamber sweet with 
flowers and leaves. 

And the bed sweet with flowers on which 
Hay; 

While my soul, love-bound, loitered on 
its way, 

I did not hear the birds about the eaves. 
Nor hear the reapers talk among the 
sheaves: 

Only my soul kept watch from day to day. 
My thirsty soul kept watch for one away : — 
Perhaps he loves, I thought, remembers, 
grieves. 

At length there came the step upon the 
stair, 

Upon the lock the old familiar hand: 

Then first my spirit seemed to scent the air 
Of Paradise; then first the tardy sand 
Of time ran golden; and I felt my hair 
Put on a glory, and my soul expand, 

THE FIRST DAY 

I wish I could remember the first day. 
First hour, first moment of your meeting 
me, 

If bright or dim the season, it might be 
Summer or Winter for aught I can say; 
So unrecorded did it slip away. 

So blind was I to see and to foresee. 

So duU to mark the budding of my tree 
Thatwould not blossomy et for many aMay, 
If only I could recollect it, such 
A day of days! I let it come and go 
As traceless as a thaw of bygone snow; 
It seemed to mean so little, meant so 
much; 

If ordy now I could recdU that touch. 
First touch of hand in hand — Did one but 
knowt 

(Cocu^Qcied on next pase) 



— Disradi 
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^ OW many a man has dated a 
j new era in his life from the 

I ;< reading of a book. The book 
/ 1 exists for us perchance which 

. will explain our miracles and 

reveal new ones ^ 

The at present un- 
utterable things we 
may find some- 
where uttered. 

These same ques- 
tions that disturb 
and puzzle and con- 
foimd us have in 
their turn occurred 
to all the wise men; 
not one has been 
omitted; and each 
has answered them 
according to his 
ability, by his word 
and his life. More- 
over, with wisdom 
we shall learn lib- 
erality. The solitary 
hired man on a 
farm in the out- 
skirts of Concord, 
who has had his 
secondbirth and pe- 
culiar religious ex- 
perience, and is 
drivenas hebelieves 
into silent gravity 
and exclusiveness 
by his faith may 
think it is not true ; 
but Zoroaster, 
thousands of years 
ago, traveled the 
same road and had 
the same expe- 
rience; but he, be- 
ing wise, knew it 
to be universal, 
and treated his 
neighbors accord- 
ingly, and is even said to have invented, 
and established worship among men. 
Let him humbly commune with Zo- 
paster then, and throu^ the liberal- 
izing influience of all the \^c«tMes, with 
Jesus Ghri^ Imn^dl^ md 1^ 

(bimcfa go by #e boaid.^^^ 


We boast that we belong to the nine- 
teenth century and are making the most 
rapid strides of any nation. But consider 
how little this village does for its own 
culture. I do not wish to flatter my towns- 
men, nor to be 
flattered by them, 
for that will not 
advance either of 
us. We need to be 
provoked goaded 
like oxen, as we are, 
into a trot We 
have a compara- 
tively decent S 3 rs- 
tem of common 
schools, schools for 
infants only; but 
excepting the half- 
starved Lyceum 
in the winter, and 
latterly the puny 
beginning of a li- 
brary suggested by 
the state, no school 
for ourselves ^ 
We spend more on 
almost any arti- 
cle of bodily ali- 
ment or ailment 
than on our mental 
aliment. It is rime 
that we had un- 
common schools, 
that we did iKxt 
leave off our educa- 
tion when we be- 
gin to be men and 
women. It k rime 
that villages were 
universities, and 
their elder inhabi- 
tants the fellows 
of universities, with 
leisure — if they are 
indeed so well off — 
to pursue liberal 
studies the rest of their lives. ShaE the 
world be confined to one Paris or fyne 
Oxford forever? Can not students be 
boarded here and get a liberal education 
tmdar the skies of Concord? Can we bot 
h^e son^ Abelard to lecture to w? 
Aiasl what whh the and 


REMEMBER 

Remember me when I am gone away. 
Gone far into the silent land! 

When you can no more hold me by the 
hand. 

Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more, day by day. 
You tell me of our future that you planned: 
Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 
Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Thanthatyoushouldrememberand besad, 

REST 

0 earth, lie heavily upon her eyes; 

Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching. 
Earth; 

Lie close around her; leave no room for 
mirth 

With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of 
sighs. 

She hath no questions, she hath no replies. 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed 
dearth 

Of all that irked her from the hour of birth; 
With stillness that is almost Paradise, 
Darkness moreclearthan noonday holdeth 
her, 

Silence more musical than any song; 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir; 
Until the morning of Eternity 
Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be; 
And when she wakes she taill not think it 
long. 

** Sonnets,” by Christina Georgina Rossetti 
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tending the store, we are kept from 
school too long, and our education is 
sadly neglected In this country, the 
village should in some respects take the 
place of the nobleman of Europe ^ It 
shoiald be the patron of fine arts. It is 
rich enough. It wants only the mag- 
nanimity and refinement. It can spend 
money enough on such things as farmers 
and traders value, but it is thought 
Utopian to propose spending money for 
things which more intelligent men know 
to be of far more worth. 

— ^Henry David Thoreau. 

Ideals are like stars; you will not suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hands, 
but like the seafaring man on the desert 
of waters, you choose them as your 
guides, and, following them, you reach 
your destiny. — Carl Schurz. 

Freedom is alone the imoriginated birth- 
right of man; it belongs to him by force 
of his humanity, and is in dependence on 
the will and creation of every other, in so 
far as this consists with every other per- 
son’s freedom. — Kant. 

‘YTP' any pilgrim monk come from dis- 
tant parts, if with wish as a guest to 
dwell in the monastery, and will be con- 
tent with the customs which he finds in 
the^ place, and do not perchance by his 
lavishness disturb the monastery, but 
is simply cont^t with what he finds: 
he shall be received, for as long a time as 
he desires. If, indeed, he find fault with 
anything, or expose it, reasonably, and 
witih tl^ humility of charity, the Abbot 
s h a ll discuss it prudently, lest perchance 
God had sent for this very thing. But, if 
he have been found gossipy and contuma- 
cious in the time of his sojourn as guest, 
not only ou^t he not to be joined to the 
body of the monastery, but also it -^h^T] 
be said to him, honestly, that he must 
depart. If he does not go, let two stout 
monks, in the name of explain the 
matter to him. — St. Benefict. 

Solitude fe as needful to die im^pnation 
as society is wholesome few* the diaracter. 

— James Russdl LowelL 


f 3S to Vaucluse, I well know the 
beauties of that charming valley, 
and ten years’ residence is proof of my 
affection for the place, I have shown my 
love of it by the house which I built 
there. There I began my article ‘"Africa,” 
there I wrote the greater part of my 
epistles in prose and verse. At Vaucluse 
I conceived the first idea of giving an 
epitome of the Lives of Illustrious Men, 
and there I wrote my treatise on a Soli- 
tary Life, as well as that on religious 
retirement It was there, also, that I 
sought to moderate my passion for 
Laura, which, alas, solitude only cher- 
ished. And so this lonely valley will be 
forever sacred to my recollections. 

— ^Petrarch. 

No man is in true health who can not 
stand in the free air of heaven, with his 
feet on God’s free turf, and thank his 
Creator for the simple luxury of physi- 
cal existence. — ^T. W. Higginson. 

I love tne man that can smile in trouble, 
that can gather strength from distress, 
and grow brave by reflection. ’T is the 
business of little minds to shrink, but 
he whose heart is firm, and whose con- 
science approves his conduct, will pursue 
his principles unto death. 

— Thomas Paine. 

Q SO-PLATONISM is a progressive 
philosophy, and does not expect to 
state final conditions to men whose 
minds are finite. Life is an unfoldment, 
and the further we travel the more truth 
we can comprehend. To understand the 
things tl^t are at our door is the best 
preparation for understanding those 
that lie beyond. — Hypatia. 

There is one right which man is generally 
thou^t to possess, which I am confident 
heneither does nor can possess — ^the right 
to subsistence whra his labor will not 
fairly purchase it. — ^Thomas R. Malthus. 

I do not value fortune. The love df labor 
is my ^eet-an<dior. I work that I may 
forget, and foi^etting, I am happy. 

— Stephen Girard* 
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^i;>EDE enjoyment of my life 
has been greatly promoted 
the \mdoubted love and 
imtiring kindness of all with 
whom I have ever lived, 
and of a numerous association of dis- 
ciples, from whom I have continually 
received the most pleasant attentions, 
in many cases amounting to a devotion 
to which I was 



in no way entitled; 
and I have quite 
often warned them 
against the injur- 
ious influence of 
names upon the 
independence of 
mind and of free 
thought on all sub- 
jects ^ ^ 

I have had much 
difficulty in con- 
vincing many that 
the authority given 
to names has been 
through all past 
ages most injurious 
to the human race, 
and that at this 
day their weakness 
of intellect was 
destructive of mental power and inde- 
pendence. That truth required no name 
for its support; it substantially supported 
itself ^ But that falsehood and error 
always required the authority of names 
to maintain them in society, and to give 
them ready currency with those who 
never reflected or thought for themselves. 
C Had it not been for the baneful in- 
fluence of the authority given to names, 
this false, ignorant, imjust, extravagant, 
cruel and misery-producing system, of 
individual interest opposed to indi- 
vidual interest, and of national interests 
opposed to national interests, could not 
have been thus long maintained through 
the centuries that have passed ^ The 
imiverse — ^the incalculable, superiority 
of the true, enlightened, just, economical, 
merciful, and happiness-producing sys- 
tem, of union between individuals, na- 
tions, and tribes, Qv^ the earth, would 
have been since discovered and 


Come, let me take thee to my breast. 
And pledge we ne*er shall sunder; 

And I shall spurn, as vilest dust. 

The world^s wealth and grandeur. 

And do I hear my Jeannie own 
That equal transports move her? 

I ask for dearest life, alone, 

That I may live to love her. 

Thus in my arms, wV thy charms, 

I clasp my countless treasure; 

I ^ll seek nae mair o* heaven to share 
Than sic a momenfs pleasure. 

And by thy een, sae bonnie blue, 

/ swear I thine for ever: 

And on thy lips I seal my vow. 

And break it shall I never. 

** To Jeannie,” by Robert Bums 


practised, and the Millennial state of 
man upon the earth would have been 
now in full vigor and established for 
ever ^ 

What divisions, hatreds, miseries, and 
dreadful physical and mental sufferings 
have been produced by the names of 
Confucius, Brahma, Juggernaut, Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, Penn, Joe Smith, 
Mother Lee, etc.! 


If any of these could 
have imagined that 
their names should 
cause the disunion, 
hatred and suffer- 
ing which poor de- 
luded followers and 
disciples have expe- 
rienced, how these 
good or well-inten- 
tioned persons 
wouldhave lament- 
ed that they had 
ever lived to im- 
plant such dead- 
ly hatred between 
man and man, and 
to cause so much 
error and false feel- 
ing between those 
whose happiness 
can arise only from universal union of 
mind and co-operation in practise, neither 
of which can any of the religions of the 
earth, as now taught and practised, ever 
produce. — Robert Owen* 


m 


DMBRANDT’S domestic troubles 
, served only to hei^ten and deepen 
his art and j^erhaps his best canvases 
were painted under stress of circum- 
stances and in sadness of heart. His life 
is another proof, if needed, that the 
greatest truths and beauties are to be 
seen only through tears ^ Too bad for 
the man! But the world — ^the same un- 
grateful, selfish world that has alwa57s 
Hghted its torch at the fimeral pyres 
of genius — ^is the gainer. 

— John C. Van Dyke. 

To love and win the best thing; to 
love and lose the next best. 

-^Williaih Mafc^>eace Tliacfceray, 
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was when slaves were 
^ ^ . exported like cattle from the 
U. \ . • | j British Coast and exposed 
% ^ Roman mar- 

ket. These men and women 
who were tims sold were supposed to be 
guilty of witchcraft, debt, blasphemy or 
theft. Or else they were prisoners taken 
in war — ^they had forfeited their right 
to freedom, and we sold them. We said 
they were incapable of self-government 
and so must be looked after. Later we 
quit selling British slaves, but began to 
buy and trade in African humanity ^ 
We silenced conscience by sa 3 dng, ‘Tt ’s 
all right — ^they are incapable of self- 
govemment.*' We were once as obscure, 
as debased, as ignorant, as barbaric, as 
the African is now. I trust that the time 
will come when we are willing to give to 
Africa the opportunity, the hope, the 
right to attain to the same blessings 
that we ourselves enjoy. — ^William Pitt. 

HE highest study of all is that which 
teaches us to develop thoseprinciples 
of purity and perfect virtue whidi Heaven 
bestowed upon us at our birth, in order 
that we may acquire the power of in- 
fluencing for good those amongst whom 
we are placed, by our precepts and ex- 
ample; a study without an end — ^for 
our labors cease only when we have be- 
come perfect — an unattainable goal, but 
one that we must not the less set before 
us from the very first. It is true that we 
shall not be able to reach it, but in our 
stru^b toward it we diall strengthen 
our characters and give stability to our 
k^a^ so that, whilst ever advancing 
calmly in the same direction, we shi»|l be 
rendered €&peMe of the facul- 

ties wilht which we have been ©ifted to the 
best pos^le account. — Conf^i^' 

A great dty, whose dwdls on the 

meuKwy of man, ^ tte type sc>ii« great 
idea ^ Rome represents amquest; faith 
hovers over Jerusalem; and Athens em- 
bodies the preeminent quali^ of the 
antique world-art. — ^Disradi 

^ence is a triie friend vhoncverbctrays^ 

— Ccmfwdm, 


>’I %HAT makes a man noble? Not sacri- 
'5^ I fice, for the most extreme sensualist 
is capable of sacrifice. Not the following 
of a passion, for some passions are shame- 
ful. Not the serving of others without 
any self-seeking, for perhaps it is just 
the self-seeking of the noblest which 
brings forth the greatest results. No; but 
something in passion which is special 
though not conscious; a discernment 
which is rare and singular and akin to 
frenzy; a sense of heat in things which 
for others are cold; a perception of values 
for which no estimate has been estab- 
lished; a sacrificing on altars which are 
dedicated to an unknown God; a courage 
that claims no homage; a self-sufficiency 
which is super-abundant and unites men 
and things. — ^Nietzsche. 

ACROIX told Gustave Dor6 one 
day, early in his life in Paris, that 
he should illustrate a new edition of his 
works in four volumes, and he sent them 
to him. In a week Lacroix said to Dor6, 
who had called, Well, have you begun 
to read my stoiy? Oh! I mastered 

that in no time; the blocks are all ready;” 
and while Lacroix looked on stupefied, 
the boy dived into his pockets and 
piled many of them on the table, saying, 
“ The others are in a basket at the door; 
there are three hrmdred in all! ” 

— ^Blanche Roosevelt. 

When thee builds a prison, thee had 
better build with the thou^t ever in 
thy mind that thee and thy children 
may occupy the cells. — Elizabeth Fry. 
(Report on Paris Prisons. Addressed to 
the King of France.) 

A man can know nothing of mankind 
without knowing something of himself. 
Sdf-knowledge is the property of that 
man whose passions have their full play, 
but who ponders ov^ their results. 

— ^Disraeli. 

Love of truth will bless the lover all his 
d^ys; yet when he brings her home, his 
fehr-feced bride, she comes ^n|^- 
handed to hfe <foor, hersdf only 
dower. — Theodore 
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Mendelssohn was not 
; 0 a bit'* sentimental,” though 

- so much sentiment. 
Nobody enjoyed fun more 
> than he, and his company 

was the most joyous that could be. 

One evening in hot summer we stayed in 
the wood above our house later than 
usual. We had been building a house of 
fir branches in Susan's garden up in the 
wood. We made a fire, a little way off it, 
in a thicket among the trees, Mendels- 
sohn helping with the utmost zeal, 
dragging up more and more wood: we 
tired ourselves with our merry work; 
we sat down round our fire, the smoke 
went off, the ashes were glowing, it 
began to get dark, but we did not like to 
leave our bonfire. 

" If we had some music! ” Mendels- 
sohn said, “Could any one get something 
to play on? ” ^ Then my brother re- 
collected that we were near the gar- 
dener’s cottage, and that the gardener 
had a fiddle. Off rushed our boys to get 
the fiddle. When it came it was the 
wretchedest thing in the world, and it 
had only one string. 

Mendelssohn took the instrument in 
his hands and fell into fits of laughter 
over it when he heard the sounds it made. 
His laughter was very catching, he put 
us all into peals of merriment. But he, 
somehow, afterwards brought beautiful 
music out of the poor old fiddle, and we 
sat listening to one strain after another 
till the darkness sent us home. 

— ^Reminiscences of Alice Taylor. 

The wise man must remember that while 
he is a descendant of the past, he is a 
parent of the future; and that his 
thoughts are as children bom to him, 
which he may not carelessly let die. 

— Herboit Spencer. 


A man is a ^eat thing upon the eartdi 
and through eternity; tait every jot of 
the greatness of man is unfolded out of 
woman. — W^t Wbitni^. . , , 

The Co^age and prize la 


HO I am truly sensible of the high 
honor done me in this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress from a conscious- 
ness that my abilities and military expe- 
rience may not be equal to the extensive 
and important trust. However, as the 
Congress desire it, I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power 
I possess in their service and for the sup- 
port of the glorious cause ^ I beg they 
will accept my most cordial tha-nk^ for 
this distinguished testimony of their 
approbation ^ ^ 

But lest some unlucky event should hap- 
pen unfavorable to my reputation, I 
beg it may be remembered by every 
gentleman in the room that I ^hi<^ day 
declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do 
not think myself equal to the command 
I am honored with. 

As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the 
Congress that as no pecuniary considera- 
tion could have tempted me to accept 
this arduous emplo5mient at the expense 
of my domestic ease and happiness, I 
do not wish to make any profit from it. 
I will keep an exact account of my ex- 
penses. Those, I doubt not, they will dis- 
charge, and that is all I desire. 

— George Washington. On His Appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chiet 

Next to knowing when to an op- 
I^rtunity, the most important Jq 
life is to know when to forego an ad- 
vant^e. — Disradi. 

Given a government with a 1 ^ surplus 
and a big majority and a weak c^^posi- 
tion, and youwoulddebasKitacbimmttiee 
of archai^els. — Sir John A. MardrmaM 

Neccsrity rrforms the poor» am i satiety 
reforms the rich,-^Xac&m. 


Scienc^, when sh^ Jias acccmaplished aH 
her triumphs ^ h^ 'brder, win stffl have 
tp go when Ihe t%Eie €:axnes, to 

ass^ in buildit® ^ a new med by 
whidi nTOt 





it seems^tof'p 

M. Akott. 
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ALBERT ffUBBARD^S 


piano is to me what his 
i ^ seaman, what 

i‘P; horse is to the Arab : nay, 

i^ been till now 

my eye, my speech, my life. 
Its strings have vibrated under my pas- 
sions, and its yielding keys have obeyed 
my every caprice ^ Perhaps the secret 
tie which holds me so closely to it is a 
delusion; but I hold the piano very 
high ^ ^ 

In my view it takes the first place in the 
hierarchy of instruments; it is the often- 

est used and the widest spread In 

the circumference of its seven octaves 
it embraces the whole circumference of 
an orchestra; and a man’s ten fingers are 
enou^ to render the harmonies which in 
an orchestra are only brought out by the 
combination ofhundreds of musicians. . . 

We can give broken chords like the 
harp, long sustained notes like the wind, 
staccati and a thousand passages which 
before it seemed only possible to pro- 
duce on this or that instrument .... The 
piano has on the one side the capacity of 
assimilation; the capacity of taking into 
itsdf the life of all instruments; on the 
other it has its own life, its own growth^ 
its individual development ^ It is a mi- 
crocosm ^ ^ 

My highest ambition is to leave to 
piano-players after me some useful 
instructions, the footprints of attained 
advance, in fact, a work which may some 
day provide a worthy witness of the 
labor and study of my youth. 

I remember the greedy dog in La Fon- 
taine, whidi let the juicy bone fall from 
its mouth in order to gra^ a shadow. 
Let gnaw in peace at my bone. The 
hour win come, perhs^ all too soon, in 
which I shall lose m 3 rs^ and hunt after 
a monstrous intangible riiadow. 

— Franz Liszt. 

Th« art of conversation is to be prompt 
without being stubborn, to refute with- 
out argument, and to dothe great mat- 
ters in a moti^ garb. — DisradL 

Anybody can cut iJrices, but it takes 
brams to make a bd±er article* 

— Philip D. Armour* 


first performance of the 
Messiah took place in the 
' Neale’s Music Hall in Dub- 
lin, on 18th April, 1742, at 
midday, and, apropos of the 
absurdities of fashion, it may be noted 
that the announcements contained the 
following request: ‘‘ Ladies who honor 
this performance with their presence will 
be pleased to come without hoops, as it 
will greatly increase the charity by mak- 
ing room for more company.’* 

The work was gloriously successful, and 
over £400 were obtained the first day 
for the Dublin charities. Handel seems 
always to have had a special feeling with 
regard to this masterpiece of his — as if 
it were too sacred to be merely used for 
making money, like his other works. . . . 
In this connection a fine saying of his 
may be repeated. Lord Klinnoul had com- 
plimented him on the noble “ enter- 
tainment” which by the Messiah he 
had lately given the town. 

" My lord,” said Handel, I should be 
sorry if I only entertained them — I 
vnsh to make them better 
And when some one questioned him on 
his feelings when composing the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, he repli^ in his peculiar 
English, “ I did think I did see all heaven 
before me, and the great God Himself.” 
fl What a fine saying that was of poor 
old George III, in describing the Pastoral 
Symphony in this oratorio — I could 
see the stars shining through it! ” 

The now constant custom of the au- 
dience to rise and remain standing during 
the performance of this chorus, is said to 
have originated in the following manner: 
On the first production of the work in 
London, the audience were exceedingly 
strode and affected by the music in 
general; and when that chorus struck up, 
" For the Lord God Omniix>tent” in the 
" HaUdujah,” th^ were so transported 
that they together, with the king 
(who ha]^pened to be present), started 
up and re m a in ed standing until the 
diorus ended. This anecdote I had from 
Lwi Kinnoul. — Dr. James Beattie. 

#•» ^ 

It is modi easier to be critical than to be 
con«ct. — Benjamin Dli^adL 
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, HE Parnell I knew — and I 
. 7; . niay claim to have known 
^ I more intimately than 

€jlse on earth, both 
s. ^1^-74 v’7 in public and private life — 

was incapable of motiveless bmsqueries. 
That Parnell could crush utterly and 
without remorse I know; that he could 
deal harshly, even brutally, with anyone 
or anything that stood against him in the 
path he meant to tread, I admit, but 
that he would ever go out of his way to 
say a grossly rude thing or make an im- 
provoked attack, whether upKDn the per- 
sonal appearance, morals, or character 
of another man, I absolutely deny. Par- 
nell was ruthless in all his dealings with 
those who thwarted his will, but — ^he 
was never petty. 

Parnell had a most beautiful and har- 
monious voice when speaking in public. 
Very clear it was, even in moments ot 
passion against his own and his coun- 
try’s foes — ^passion modulated and sup- 
pressed imtil I have seen, from the 
Ladies’ Gallery, his hand clenched until 
the Orders of the Day ” which he 
held were crushed into pulp, and only 
that prevented his nails piercing his 
hand. Often I have taken the ** Orders ” 
out of his pocket, twisted into shreds — a 
fate that also overtook the slips of notes 
and the occasional quotations he had 
got me to look out for him. 

Sometimes when he was going to speak 
I could not leave my aunt long enou^ 
to be sure of getting to the Ladies’ 
Gallery in time to hear him; or we might 
think it inexpedient that I should be 
seen to arrive so soon after him at the 
House. On these occasions, when I was 
able, I would arrive perhaps in the mid- 
dle of his speech and look down upon 
him, saying in my heart, “ Ihave come!” 
and invariably I would see the answering 
signal — ^the lift of the head and lingering 
touch of the white rose in his coat, which 
told me, I know, my Queen.” 

This telepathy of the soul, intuition, or 
what you will, was so strong between us 
that, whatever the busing before the 
House, whether Parnell was speaking 
or not, in spite of the absolute impossi- 
bility’ of distinguishkkg any face or form 


JSOOlK 

behind the grille of the Ladies* Gallery, 
Parnell was aware of my presence, even 
though often he did not expect me, as 
soon as I came in, and answered my 
wordless message by the signal that I 
knew. — Katherine O’Shea (Mrs. Charles 
Stewart Parnell). 

Rome endxired as long as there were 
Romans. America will endure as long as 
we remain American in spirit and in 
thought. — ^David Starr Jordan. 

If we had paid no more attention to om 
plants than we have to our children, we 
would now be living in a jungle of weeds. 

— Luther Burbank. 

The secret of happiness is not in doing 
what one likes, but in liking what one 
has to do. — ^James M. Barrie. 

We no longer depend for Salvation upon 
either a man or a book. Men help us; 
books help us; but back of all stands our 
divine reason. — Charles W. Eliot. 

You may depend upon it that there are 
as good hearts to serve men in palaces as 
in cottages. — ^Robert Owen. 

It is only those who do not know how to 
work that do not love it. To those who 
do, it is better than play. — ^it is religion. 

— ^J. H. Patterson. 

Affection can withstand very severe 
storms of "vigor, but not a long polar 
frost of indifference. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Illusion and wisdom combined are the 
charm of life and art. — ^Jc^eph Jcnibert. 

When one begins to turn in bed it is time 
to turn out. — ^Wdlington. 

Let us be thankful for the focfe. IBat fca* 
them the rest of us could not succeed. 

— ^Mark Twain. 

Certain thou^ts are prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever be the 
titude of the body, the sotd is its 
knees. — Victor Hu^ 
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, ‘ ; ^ : 'N my house you have met 

. General Bonaparte. Well — 

' . ! he it is who would supply a 

^ father’s place to the orphans 

of j^lexander de Beau* 
hamais, and a htisband’s to his widow. I 
admire the General’s courage, the ex- 
tent of his information, for on all subjects 
he talks equally well, and the quickness 
of his judgment, 
which enables him 
toseixethethoughts 
of others almost 
before they are ex- 
pressed; but, I con- 
fess it, I shrink 
from the despot- 
ism he seems de- 
sirous of exercising 
over all who ap- 
proach him ^ His 
searching glance 
has something 
singular and in- 
explicable, which 
imposes evenonour 
Directors; judge 
if it may not in- 
timidate a woman. 

Even — what 
ought to please me 
— the force of a 
passion, described 
with an energy that 
leaves not a doubt 
of his sincerity, is precisely the cause 
which arrests tt^ consent I am often on 
the point of pronouncing. 

— Letters of Josephine. 

You better live your best and act your 
best and think your best txx^y ; for today 
is the sure pr^jaraticm for tomorrow and 
aH the olhCT tomcm€ms tibat follow. 

— Harriet Martineau. 

B OW wcmd^ftil is the human vdkel 
It is indeed the organ of the soull 
The ii^eSbct of man sits enthrcmed 
visibly upon his forehead and in his 
eye; and the heart man is written 
iQxm his ccHintenaiKre* But the 
reveals itself in Ihe voice cmly, as God 
revealed himsdf to the cM, 


in “ the still, small voice, and ■ in a 
voice from the burning bush. The soul 
of man is audible, not visible. A sound 
alone betrays the flowing of the eternal 
fountain, invisible to man! — ^Longfellow. 

S oldiers, what I have to offer 
you is fatigue, danger, struggle 
and death; the chill of the cold night in 
the free air, and 
heat under the 
burning sun; no 
lodgings, no mu- 
nitions, no provis- 
ions, but forced 
marches, danger- 
ous watchposts 
and the continual 
struggle with the 
bayonet against 
batteries — ^those 
who love freedom 
and their country 
may follow me. 

— Garibaldi to his 
Roman soldiers. 

HE chief dif- 
ference be- 
tween a wise man 
and an ignorant 
one is, not that the 
first is acquainted 
with regions invisi- 
ble to the second, 
away from common sight and interest, 
but that he understands the common 
things which the second only sees. 

— Starr King. 

We exaggerate misfortune and happiness 
alike. We are never either so wretched 
or so happy as we say we are. — Balzac. 

That rilence is one of the great arts of 
conversatkm is allowed by Cicero him- 
^If, who says there is not only an art, 
but an doquence in it. — Hannah More. 

Whelh^ you be man or woman ymi 
win never do anything in tiiis world 
without ctmrage. It is the greatest 
qms&yr of tte mind n^ to honor. 

—James L. ASen. 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the 
open road. 

Healthy, free, the world before rne. 

The long brown path before me leading 
wherever I choose. 

Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I 
myself am good-fortune; 

Henceforth I whimper no more, post- 
pone no more, need nothing. 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, 
querulous criticisms. 

Strong and content I travel the open road 

^ ^ id ^ ^ 

All seems beautiful to me. 

I can repeat over to men and women, 
You have done such good to me I 
would do the same to you, 

I mil recruit for myself and you as I go. 

I will scatter myself among men and 
women as I go, 

I will toss a new gladness and roughness 
among them. 

** The Open Road,” by Walt Whitman 
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